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One  of  the  saddest  things  to  the 
antiquary  who  lives  in  a  part  of  the  country 
abounding  in  old  halls  and  manors  is  to  hear  of 
the  extinction  of  some  ancient  family,  and  to 
witness  the  consequent  dispersal  of  the  contents 
of  the  ancestral  home;  these  same  content; 
forming,  in  all  probability,  a  collection  which  it 
has  taken  centuries  to  bring  together.  Of  course 
there  always  is  01  was  a  chance  of  a  "  bargain," 
so  dear  to  us  all,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
gathers,  like  a  flock  of  vultures,  to  .see  what  may 


be  picked  up.  The  presence  of  an  unsympathetic 
crowd  makes  the  occasion  even  more  melancholy  1 
But  perhaps  the  climax  is  reached  when  the  old 
portraits— shabby  as  to  condition  and  archaic 
as  to  style  are  knocked  down  for  a  few  shillings 
apiece;  to  be  transmogrified  eventually  into 
the  "  ancestors  "  of  some  successful  city  financier. 
Such  things  as  these,  though  perhaps  labelled 
"  rubbish  "  by  the  ordinary  individual,  are  of  the 
most  intense  interest  to  those  dwelling  in  the 
particular  district  to  which  they  belong.     1  have 
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■    HALL,  NORFOLK 

always    felt    this    very  strongly,   and 

11    thoughl    th  it    many  such 

ometii        almosl  given  away) 

would,  it  retained  in  their  own  locality 

■  i    plai  ed  ni  the  County  museum,  have 

ieen  of  1  the  "local 

and    paroi  hial  "  historian,  01    I 

searching  out  provincial  records.     It  is, 

entim  ni   an   j 

i     partii  ular   line 
'  j  i  -  1 1 .  wisely  01 
illowed.     1  musl  own  to 
mui  h  diffidence  in  writing  on    o  n  u  row 
mblication  o 
■ 
I. ut  I  am  sustained  by  the    In 

'  so  save 
ioms  from 

P     onally,    I 
ii  l]>  thinking  thai    tl 
museum  i>  really  the  bi 
l 
th<  n   permanent  ;    bul  that  is 


Portraits,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  conn-  first 
to  the  collector  of  local  relics  ;  and,  when  buying 
these,  he  would  be  wise  to  go  in  for,  not  so  much 
the  pictures  of  great  people  or  the  representatives 
of  well-known  families,  as  those  of  less  cell 
folk,  and,  more  particularly,  those  of  old  families 
that  have  become  extinct.  My  reason  for  saying 
so  i-  thai  the  former  will  always  find  a  home. 
either  with  those  who  claim  some  connection 
with  the  family,  or  else  in  some  such  splendid 
institution  as  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
\\  hi  reas  the  lattei  are  oi  interest  only  to  the  few, 
they  are  consequently  cheaper,  which  is  no  unim- 
pot  tanl  a  consideration :  and  if,  as  in  m\  i  a  i 
the  object  in  view  is  partly  to  pn  ei  \ 
trom  being  scattered  to  the  ends  ol  the  earth. 
u  is  thus  the  bettei  attained.  Talking  of  dis- 
persal  to  the   Antipodes:     not    long   ago   oi 

the   beautiful    Blennerhasset    brasses  from  I 
Church,    Norfolk,    turned    up    in    a   main, 
dealer's    shop    in    Australia!      It   has  eventually 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  « adet   oi   ,: 
family,  who  wisely  prefers  to  keep  it  in  his  own 
possession   rather   than  replace  it   in   the  i 


.  /    ( 'ounty   ( 'olfaction 


whence  it  was  stolen.  There  is  nothing  easiei  to 
moralise  about  than  the  ups  and  downs  oi  families, 
and  the  delineations  ol  the  greal  ones  ol  by-gone 
ages  are  as  often  a  imi  m  In-  met  with  in  a  cottage. 
Thus,  two  ancienl  pictures  were  bought  oul  oi 
.1  cottage  near  Norwich,  which,  1  think,  may 
to  be  members  oi  the  once  powerful  family 
oi   I  >.i.  re  ;    but   I   have  not,  so  far,  been  able  to 

identify  them   definitely,    though  

actuallj  the  dat<  |  t6oi)  and  the 
ages  oi  the  sitters  are  painted  in 
the  corner  oi  each.  In  this  case, 
alas  !  thei  e  is  no  ci  iat-of-arms  or 
initials  to  give  any  distim  I  clue, 
but  that  they  were  folk  of  im- 
portance is  i\  in  ed  by  their  early 
date,  as  well  as  by  the  sumptuous 
'  extravagant  collai  ol 
the  lady.  Two  young  eighteenth 
century  men  an  I  an  older  one  oi 
the  sixteenth  <  entui  y,  wet  e  boughl 
by  me  out  oi  small  farm-houses. 
5on  i  old  pictures  -like  thai  oi  the 
Fourth  Duke  oi  Norfolk,  which 
■  .mu'  from  tin'  neighbourhood  of, 
and  once  probably  hung  in  his 
Kenninghal]  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  age  and  date 

and  even  th t-of-arms  (in  thi  i 

i   i  tng)  by  which 
be    r&  ognised.     Better 
ture  oi    Sir  William 
Drury  (brother  to  the  then  owner 
n    Riddleswoi  th),     "Lord   ( 'hefc 
eoi  Ireland,"  which  has  the 
name  and  doings  of  the  oi  iginal 
actually  inscribed  on  it.     (1  take 
it    that    this  i-  the   very    pii  ture 
noted  l'\  Blomfield  a    hanging  .it 
Riddlesworth   about  i-jo.  by  the 
the   word  "  Chefe,"  as  he 
d    it,  being  so  spelled.)  In  ninei  ases  out  oi  ten, 
ei    this  i    nol  the  i  ase,  and  then  it  requires 
an  amateur  Sherlock  Holmes,  at  least,  to  identify 
them.     One  oi    the  most   satisfactory  diso 
I  know  was  recently  made  by  a  friend  ol   mine. 
The   portrait    was  our   he  had   known   foi 
hanging  in  a  small  house  in  the  village  where  he 
lived.     It  i-  a  reallj  w<  II  painti  d  pi<  ture  in  i  ribed 
V  t.   Su '    52,    1609,"   whii  h   represents   a    fine- 
man   in   Elizabethan   costume,   with    om 
hand  resting  on  the  head  oi  a  little  girl  and  the 
;  ■"■  ■     pre  umably  the   Bible  ;    below 


is  the  motto,  "  Spes  mea  sola."  Living 
did,  in. 11  Reformation  times,  this  might  equally 
mean  that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  that  tin  little  gii  I  hi  daughtei  was  his  sole 
hope  and  heiress.  <  >n  one  finj  ei  a  signet  t  ing, 
but  the  aims  were  too  indistin  I  to  give  any  help. 
Here  was  a  puzzle;  but  my  friend,  a  keen  anti- 
quarian and  genealogist,  was  no1   to  be  baffled. 


,    MAYOR    OF    NORWII   II,    I71S  :    .' 

By  long  expei  iem  e  he  had  dei  idi  d  thai  such  poi 
traits,  when  found  in  a  farm  oi  humble  dwelling. 
had  usually  come  from  some  neighbouring 
house.  He  therefore,  first  oi  all.  made  a  listol  the 
old  housi  s  within  a  lew  miles'  radius  whose  <  on- 
tents  had  been  dispersed,  and  a]  o  ol  the  families 
who  had  lived  m  them.  He  then  looked  up  the 
pi   li   rei       when   obtainable,    to   see    it    he   i  ould 

find  anyone  of  the  right  age  who  had  died  in  i 

■Mei  :  but  « nli. mi  th<  li  a  : 
success.  Indeed,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  con- 
nection  with    British    portraits   declared    the   case 
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for  identification  hopeless.  Presently,  however, 
my  friend  lit  on  a  clue,  which  in  the  end  proved  to 
be  the  righl  one.  In  another  farm-house  not  far 
from  where  the  "  unknown  "  portrait  had  hung, 
he  found  the  two  eighteenth-century  pictures  of 
young  men  previously  referred  to.  On  the  back  of 
one  was  Cha  I  rofts,"  with  date  1770  eti 
and  on  the  back  of  the  other  one  "  William  Crofts," 
1772,  etc.     He  now  remembered  that  the  Crofts, 


satisfaction,  after  thirteen  years  of  guessing  and 
disappointments,  to  find  that  a  Sir  Henry  Crofts 
died  in  1609.  that  he  was  then  52,  and  that  he  did 
leave  an  only  daughter  and  heiress  ;  and  so  at 
last  the  problem  was  solved.  He  afterwards  found 
near  by  two  more  portraits  of  the  same  family, 
so  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  they 
were  all  stragglers  from  the  sale  at  Wes1  1 1 
in    the    early    days    of    the    last    century.       This 


ienl    family   ol    Saxham    Hall,    in    Si 
bad  m  ul  [730  on  inl 

ii    arms 

Mill   adorn    the   windi  with    them   all 

their   belongings ;     that    they   n 

line  ol 
tin-  bi 

I   was  in 
fore,  than 
that    the   unknown   pictun 

had    drifted    from    Harling  ?     My  friend    turned 
Up  thi    '  ee,  and  what    « 


ittempting  to  name  unknown  portraits  1-  a  ver} 
fa  1  inating  pursuit.     1   1i.i\  e  owned   thai  1 
found  in  a  1  ottagi  neat  Norwi<  h  have  quit<   I 
me  up  to  now  :    bui  anothei .  the  Earl  ol    \ 
I    have   recently    indentified    mosl    unexpi 
Peterborough  some  ten  yi 
(.  hiefly  on  a<  i  ounl   ol   th<    [rami  I    bui    I   subse- 
found  "in  thai  ii  1  ame  from  an  old  plai  e 
(Mileham    Hall)   in   thi     1  ount)     and    thi  n,   bj    a 
[1    0    too  long   to  entei    into  hen     l 
Jly  verified  n  as  the  above-named  I 
Arundel.     He   was  son   ol    the  attainted   Fourth 
ol  N011, ,lk.  bui  Earl  ol  Arundel  in  ri  :h1  ol 
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his  mother,  and  a  K.G.  The  picture,  by  the  date 
on  it,  was  painted  in  1612,  very  soon  after  he 
attained  the  latter  honour. 

The  Rokewodes  of  Coldham  and  Huston  in 
Suffolk,  and  of  Weston  in  Norfolk,  were  anothei 
ancient  family,  now  extinct.  They  were  recusants, 
and  Ambrose  Rokewode,  the  head  of  the  Coldham 
branch,  was  one  ol  the  Gunpowdei  conspirators. 
I  oldham    Hall,    which    was    built    in    1574,   -till 


oi  his  grandson,  Thos.  Rokewode,  the  last  male  of 
his  line.  Sii  Edward  Lewkenor,  of  Denham,  is 
another  interesting  portrait.  He  was,  but  for  his 
only  daughter  who  married  the  first  Lord  Town- 
shend,  the  last  of  his  family.  This  picture  came 
from  the  sale  of  the  "  Townshend  heirlooms," 
winch  created  a  considerable  stir  last   year. 

From   porti aits   of   old    families   it    is   an  easy 
step  to  heraldry.    This  1-  a  subject  which  appeals 


remains  mtact.  and.  with   its   priest-'  hiding  hole 

false  walls,  and   secret    staircases  and   chapel    1 

a  pei  fei  t  spei  imen  of    the    home  oi    a    "papist  " 

againsi    whom     was    every   man's    hand.        This 

family  became  merged  into  another  old  Catholic 

family,   that   oi   Gage  oi   Hengrave,  early  in  the 

nth  century,  by  the  marriage  oi  the  fieire 

Rokewodi     with  Sir  Thomas  Gage,   Bart. 

When   the    Hengrave   propert}    changed   hand-   a 

few  years  ago,  1  was  able  to  secure  the  portraits 

of  Sir  Robert  Rokewode  (by  Wright),  son  oi  the 

conspiratoi     a    great  Royalist,  who  losi  two  sons 

fighting  to]    King  Charles;    and  also  the  portrait 


to  all  local  antiquarians  -shields  carved  in  stone 
01  wood,  painted  on  parchment,  stained  in  glass, 
or  "tricked"  in  1 ks,  are  all  collectable  quan- 
tities. A  sei  ie-  ol  painted  glass  shields  that 
1  have  aie  thos,-  oi  the  family  oi  Daundy,  oi 
Combes,  with  their  various  marriages.  Combes 
Hall  was  pulled  dowai  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Like  so  mau\  others,  the 
family  seems  to  have  died  out.  and  the  shields 
appear  to  have  drifted  into  the  hand-  of  thai 
1  a  11 101 1,  antiquary,  Sir  John  Fenn,  first  editor  of  the 
Paston  letters,  and  were  purchased,  some  years  ago, 
from  In-  house  at  East  Dereham.    I  have  recently 
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red,  in  an  ancient  Suffolk  hall,  a  delightful 

m  i:>  in  a    cartel  i  oat,  temp. 

I.,  with  a  hawk  cm  his  wrist,  having     the 

Daundy  arms  in  one  corner;    and.  but   foi    this 

Ids  are  the  only  arm,!  oi  a 

and   important    family.     (  opies   oi 

"Visitations"   are   valuable   to   the   historian,   as 

well    .i~    being    interesting,    and    they    arc    often 

,vith    beautifully    "  tricked  "    and   coloured 

arms.       fne   originals   are   usuall}    to  be 

i  ollegi  oi  Heralds  01  the  Bi  iti  h 

01    elsi     .ii    some    librai  \    sui  h    as    the 

<  an  light  on  a  copy,  it  makes 

an  unusual   addition  to  one's  heraldic     colli 

China,  heraldic  a    j  decoi  ated    is  often  to  be  met 

with.     Until     rei  entl)      it     was    usually    termed 

"  Lowestoft  "   (which  gave  it.   in  these  parts,  an 

additional  interesl  I,    but  it   is  now   a<  know  [edged 

ttei    part   oi   it.  being  "  hard 

was 

the  East, 
family  of  im- 
hundt 

and     p; 
with     their 

own    locality, 
howine 


the  row nshend  arms  are  earlj  as  I he  alliance 
there  represented  took  place  in  1724.  The  Gar- 
dinei    Mug   is  a   piece  oi    real  heraldic    Lowi 

i.i\  out  it''   objei  t    foi    the  "  I  ferald  "  to 
collect  is  the   book-plate,   but    that    is   a   subject 
which  1  will  not  discuss.      The  man  who  ft 
about  collecting  book-plates  di    ervi     tobi  ' 
Think  oi  the  numbei   oi   books  one  comes 
which  onl\    too  clearly  show    how    the  plate  has 
been  ruthlessl}   torn  out  (though  sometimes  more 
carefully  sponged  off),  and  occasionally  evi 
oi  the  covei  has  been  wrenched  away  foi  the  sake 
oi  a  scan  •■  book-plate  !     And.  main  i  ase  a  soup  e 
oi  vasl  interesi  to  the  book  i  olli  ctor  ha    been  lost. 
As  a  mild  protesl    I   always  refuse  to  buy  a  book 
which  has  had  the  "  Ex  libris  "   removed. 

But  to  revert  to  china  generally.    Many  counties, 
Mich  as  Worcestershire,  Stafford  hire    Derb; 

etc.,     had     and     have     then      own     I  lima     la.  tone- 

and   potteries. 
[]      I       i    Ala- 
lia   we    ha\ e 
L  o  w  i 
and      \ 
nion  th.      I 

rarely 
t  o    be     me  I 
H  ,  l  ! ,       t 
"  I  owestoft  " 
was    fo 
rer)  co 
hut  as  i 
cover)    oi   the 
mould 

ol  the 

rei  ently  quite 

ie\  olut 

the   theory 

I 

una 

although,   it 
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must    be    ow  tied,    i1    had    Long    been    .1    »ubji  1  I 
\ment — by    far   the    greatei    part    of    what 
used    to    pass    .1-    "  Lowestoft  "    has    had    to    be 
re-named    "  I  >i  iental,"    and    the    genuim 
now  proves  to  be  by  no  means  ovei    numerous. 
Li  s  1 1"'  "  fabi iques "of  one's  1  m  n  pi  ivino 
tron  ■    ti  madi   1  I  ev  hen 

met  with.      I  he   mug   showing  .1 
view  of  Hindringham  Ha  old  N01  folk  house 

still  standing     with  the-  name  Robt.  1  >rris,  and  the 
: :  ;.  1-    .1-  fai  .1-  I  know    unique.      I  hi   1  ow 
ame  pagi  .  one  oi  that  not  unusual 
milk 
1  ir  cream  jugs, 
was    used    for 
more  than  half 

the      annual 
dinners    held 
■ham. 
m    the 

ounty. 
Theothi 
pieces    were 
.1  oubt  less 
ni  oh' 
fifty   yi 

hen  the 
I 
land  ran. 
the    new  5  of 
the    notoi 
Rush  murders 
ni ield 
Hall.  Th 

ni  it  -1  to  the  details  here,  but  suffii  1 

thai    i"!     1  ertain    reasons    a    farmei 
named    Rush,    tenant    oj    Potash    Farm,    on  the 
to    murder    his    land- 
lord.  In-  landlord's  wife,    and    indeed  thi 
family.     He  did  succeed  in  killing  some,  and  he 
wounded  others  ;   but  was  eventually  apprehended 
through  his  sweetheart,  Emily  Sandford,  and  was 
hanged  (the  last   public  execution  there)  in  front 
istle.     The  mi  del  1  ii  the  latti 
e;  and   unfot  1 
the  onlj  1  xam]  le  oi  i1   I   havi   evei   seen  1  Le1  sli] 
call       throu  ers.     Rush  and 

his  sweetheart,  Potash  Farm  and  Stanfield  Hall 
with  it-  moat,  are  shown  on  pay  ;.  From  village 
murders  and  such-like  delinquencies  one  ma\ 
!  not  inappropriateh  .  in  \  illage  1  onstables 
and  then  staves  oi  office.     I  have  some  twenty  or 
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1 1  im: 


more  oi  these  dating  from  1725  downwards; 
the  oldest,  on  which  is  insi  ribed  that  date,  is  for 
the  town  oi  Wymondham,  and  bears  the  arms  of 
the  old  Norfolk  familj  oi  Buxton  oi  1  ha 
and  Shadwell.  Most  oi  the  others  are  painted 
with  the  royal  arms,  with  dates  and  with  the  nami  - 
ni  the  villages  to  which  they  appi  rtained.  As  well 
as  the  staves,  I  have  a  watchman's  rattle  and  a 
beadle's  staff.  I  he  latti  1  bi  Longi  !  to  the  village 
ni    Itteringham,   and    1-  dated    [828.      It    vividly 

brings  back  to  one  the   : 1  old  days,  when  the 

beadle  would  u-e  it  to  arouse  sleepy  children 
from  theii 
slumbers  in 
the  dear  old 
high  pew-,  by 
.1  sound  knock 
on  the  head — 
those  goi 
days,  when 
evei  y  village 
had  its  choir 
and  musicians 
up  in  the  west 
gallery,  and 
when  the  par- 
son turned  his 
hour-glass  for 
his  second 
homily  stand 
ing  high  up  in 
the  t  h ree • 
decker  of    his 

YEOMANRY    CAVALRY  U  II  re  Stored 

1  hurch.  The 
cold  damp  churches  of  those  days  may  have  had 
their  disadvantages  (though  1  foi  one  doubt  it), 
but  it  does  not  require  a  Ruskin  01  even  a 
membi  1  oi  the  "  s<>i  ietj  foi  thi  Pi  oti 
Ancienl     Buildinj  to    ;ee    how     \  asth     more 

picturesque    and   more  infc  n    tii 
a-    well   as    historically    was    the    church 
hundred  01  even  oi    fifty  years  ago,   befon 
individuality   had   been   destroyed   by   that  curse 

"i     loin      times,      the     well-intentioned     but 

Philistine   "  restorer."     And    here    I    would    most 
emphatii  ally   affirm    {pat  a   the    medi  e\  ali  I 

neci     arj    to   obliterate   .-I!   seventeenth 

;hteenth-ci  ntury  work  in  ordei    to  obtain 
a    building    in    for    Divine    worship.     St.    Paul's 
11    was    built    and    furnished  at    thi 

from  the  ecclesiologist's  point  oi  view)  time 
oi  1  hurch  building  and  Church  Life,  yet  where  in 
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the  whole  land  is  there  a  more  beautiful  service  or 

a  more  solemn  Ritual  '     But  this  is  a  digression. 
Local    coins     are    popular    with     many,    and 
;h,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  few  local 
coins  are  to  be  found   between   the  date  oi    the 
Heptarchic     kingdoms    and     the 
introduction    of     tokens    in    the 
seventeenth    century,    yel    coins 
were   struck  at   mints  in  various 
parts  of  the  i  ountry   during  the 
middle  ages.       Besides   t  hese, 
"  finds  "  of     Roman    coins    from 
time  to  time  occur  ;    an  earthen- 
ware   jar    was    turned   up   by  the 
plough  .it  [cklingham,  some  years 
ago,  containing  nothing  but  gold 
and    silver    coins.       Needless    to 
s  iv.   tew    ol    the    lattei    and    still 

l'-ss    nt     the     tonne!       found     their 

way  into  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  they  should  have  belonged. 
The  small  Roman  bronze  coins. 
though  ot  greal  interest,  are  ol 
little  value.  1  know  a  field  near 
to  a  Roman  "  rubbish  heap " 
where  such  i  oins  a-  well  as  frag- 
pottery  are  turned  up 
almost  every  time  the 
ploughed.  '  oming  to  latei  days. 
:  often  to  be  had. 
I  ho  ;e  oi  the  evi  nti  enl  h  1 1  nun  \ 
seem  to  have  been  mad.-  to  iupply 
a  public  nei  d,  i.e  l  lai  ;er  copper 
cii  culation  :  whili 
century  and  later  to] 
more  ol    the  i  harai  tei   oi  medals, 

trui  i.  i m 

i  il  e\ent,  and  were  not, 
i1  use.  The 
iterest,  and 

si   t<  iw  ns     i  ei  tainly  all 
the    important  repn   ented,    and    no 

collet  tioi 

I  '.at    to  obtain    spei  imi 
ne's  county  i 

perhaps  the 
re    the    veomanry    and    other 


&• 


ol-      \.  >1-\VI 


military  tokens.  The  tradesmen  even  of  that  daj' 
seem  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  combination 
ot  patriotism  with  advertisement,  and  it  was 
they  who  issued  them.  Some  of  the  silver 
yeomanry  tokens  that  exist  are  known  to  have 
been  given  out  to  the  men  as 
a  sort  oi  medal  (sometimes  as  a 
mementi >.  whin  a  ti oop  was  dis- 
banded) on  .1  special  occasion. 
They  were  afterwards  pierced  and 
worn  with  a  ribbon.  In  la.  : 
they  would  seem  to  have  b<  en  the 
precursor  oi  the  now  universal 
war  me  dal.  Foi  those  inti 
in  such  matters,  objects  connected 
with  their  con nty  militia  oi 
yeomanry  should  not  be  omitted. 
'  in  page  o  will  be  seen 
date  about  1 7Q4,  of  the  Suffolk 
Yeomanry.  1  his  wa  -  the  firsl  ol 
such  regiments  to  be  raised,  and 
until  recently  the  only  one  r< 
maining  in  the  Eastern  (  i  n 

subjei  ts    whii  h     mighl     be 

in  luded   in   a  "  purely  local  col- 

lei  Hon.*'    howevei .     are    infinite, 

and   I  can  oi  ty  limil 

has  been  more  th  in  reai  bed.    bj 

enumerating  a  few  such  things  as 

pi  ints   and   drawings    oi    churches 

and     old     houses,    also   ot    local 

i  elebrities,  old  dei  ds,  and   MSS. 

books    by    local    autho 

I  iinied  at    the   county   press,  as 

wad  1   as  topographical ;    and. 

above    all  pii  tun 

of  local   spoit,   such   as    hunting 

;t  '  ',"|V       pi  ints,  ■-.  lew     ol    loi  al   rat  es  and 

mi-  teeplechast       I  rotting    mate  hes, 

pugilistic   encounters,  and   a 

i  lion    nid  and  one  othei   things.     And  this  brings 

me  back  to  the   premises  whence  1  started,  viz., 

that  such  things,  ot   however  slight  value  to  th< 

outsidei .  are  oi  the  greatest  interest  to  the  n 

and  should  at  all  costs  be  preserved  in  their  own 

district     il    not    m  a    private  collection,   then   in 

a   public  museum. 


' 
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William  Wynne  Ryland's  Engravings    By  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer 


In  the  June  numbei  oi  The  Connoisseur 
Miss  Bleackley  publishes  .1  pre]  minary  list  oi 
Ryland's  plates.  In  the  hope  oi  this  being  meanl 
to  develope  into  a  complete,  critical  catalogue, 
I  am  t.  mpted  to  offei  a  numbei  oi  suppli  mentar} 
drawn  from  the  material  in  the  possession 
two  Dresden  Print  Rooms.  I  follow  Miss 
Bleackley's  provisional  enumeration 

0.  These  are  two  separate  plate  ,  and  each  should  have  its 
own  number.  According  to  Leblanc  the  name  should  read 
Trouville  and  not   Fronville. 

11.  Like  No.   13.   standing  full  figure  in  state  robes,  facing 

The   on-inal   painting   was  in  the  possession  of  the 

Earl  of  Bute.      The  date  of  publication  is  the  20th  of  March, 

1761,  and  the  address,    Ryland,    in    Litchfield    Street.        Line 

13.  Like  No.  11,  full  figure  in  state  robes,  facing  to  left. 
The  original  picture  was  owned  l>y  the  Oiteen,  and  the  plate 
was  published  by  Ryland,  in  conjunction  with  Bryer,  on  the 
29th  of  Oct.,  1767.      Line  engraving. 

14.  According  to  Leblanc,  also  after  Ramsay. 

15.  The  day  of  publication  is  the  31st  of  July.  The 
original    painting    was    in    possession    of    His    Majesty.       Line 

-.    I-  ;i  line  engraving,  and  was  pul  lisl  ed  on  Sept.  1st,  1772, 
.!    lioydell,  as   No.  62   of  vi  1.    ii.    ol    his   farm  u 
engravings. 

[8.  An  red  copies  ;   the  day  ol 

publication  is  the  loth  of  May.  There  are  eight  lines  of  verse, 
and  the  plate  i-  numbered  in  tin-  Ii  wer  right-hand  corner 
"  No.   10." 

19.  There   are   red 
This     is    a     companion 
No.    2  \.      There    are    foul 

P 
"No.    1  1  the  lowei 

left-hand  1 

20.  This  is  a  companion  print  to 
N  21  ;  ome  copii  are  dated 
May  the  10th,  and  numbered 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner, 
■    No     1  |. 

dati  I  '  N  n 
21st."  'I  here  are  copies  in  brow  n  ; 
there  is  an  engraved  title  {i.e.,  name 
of  personage). 

24.  There  are  1  opies  in  brown 
and  in  red  ;  the  day  ol  1  il 

2nd  ol   April.      The  print 
bears  lines  of  vet  e  from  Po]  e. 
25  and  26.  Should  be  revei  ed  il 
1  be  main- 
tained.     1 

26,  27.  31,  and  37  are  all 
of  them  companion  prints,  more 
or  less.     Brown  copies  of  27  exist  CHARLES  ko<;f.rs,  esq 

also.  BY    RYI.ANH,    AI-IKK    K 


reference 


II 


Latin,  and 
Iliad  Liber  xviii."     Sold  by  "  Freri      I 

:  oval  :  1  npies  in  n  « ith  three  line! 

f  versi   ii "  M  I  larai  ti       .  1'.  15." 

1     ,  opies  in  1  '  .      There  ar< 

ith  the  date  of  publii  |    ly  9th. 

31.  Tide,  "Etiam  Amoi  Criminibus  plectitur."      Copies  ii 
red  :    dated  March  [8th. 

32.  There    is   a    Latin     title    and     reference     to     "  Homei 

r.  ["his  is  a      m]         '1   pi  inl  to  No.   j6,   in 

was  sold  by  the  "  Fri  n      i    1 

33.  With  three  lines  from   "Horace  Lib.  1  Ode  30 "  as  title- 
There  are  copies  in  red,  with  date   "Se    (.29th, 

Torri." 

35.  Upright  oval,  issued   in  red  also,   with  a  Latin  title,  an< 
sold  by  the  "  Freres  Torri." 

36.  The  title  runs,   "  Telemachus  in  Aula         .         deplorat, 
in  two  lines,   with  a  reference   to  "  Homer,  Odyss.  xvii 
is  a  companion    print   to   No.  32,  and   the  day  ol    publ 
the  7th  of  Dec.     Sold  by  the  "  Freres  Tom,"  [sic.') 

37.  Title,   "  Porrigit  Hie  Veneri  Lucido  d      1  Pai 
are  copies  printed  in  brown.     Sold  by  "  Fren      I    n 

38.  The  inscription  reads  thus  :  "Moulines.  |  Maria 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey"  etc.      There  are   brown 
also,  and  the  day  of  publication  was  the  12th  of  April. 

39.  Earlier  enpic-   were   puMi-iied  on    "Nov.  2S;li." 
are  two  lines  from  "  Pope's  Eloisa  to  A!  elard  "  on  the  platt 

41.  Some  copies  hear  the  date  "January  2nd." 

42.  Also  copies  printed  1. town  am!  red.     The  reference 


■1  . 


The. 


j     Vide 
copies 


Thi  1 


ftapin's  Hist  .   vol.  1 

43.  Also  copies   ii 

day    of    publication 

Rapin's  Hist.,   vol. 


«79- 

;  companion  print  to  No.  42.  The 
March  tst  ;  the  reference  is  to 
26. 

44.   Published  in  red 
with  1  i;:.  I  !  :  I  .'I--,  and 

reference  to  "  Ovid's  1         les. 

I  id  in  red  on  January 

tst,      with     English     and     in  m  h 

i    i  rence   to   "  Homer's 

Iliad":   44  and  45  are  companion 

plates. 

40.  There  are  brown  copies,  and 
four  lines  of  verse  besides  the 
title. 

47.  Published  in  brown  and  red. 
"  for  the  Proprietoi  by  \V.  Palmer." 

49.    Was  pu 
February    by    Mar) 
dedicated  by  her  to! 

Finch.     Ref  1 -  to  Kapin,  vol.  i. 

pp.  405  and  406.     1 

black. 

56.  Should 

many  plates. 

:    the  1 2th  ol 

May,  1785.  by  J.  Boydell. 

61.  Was  published  on   the    1 2: h 

M  I77'I,      and      sold      by 

the     "  1  n  re      Torri."     There    are 
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impressions  in  plain  red  extant.     The  painting  was  at  the  time 
ihn  Nightingale. 

; 

Plati    omitted  l>\  Miss  Bleackley  and  enumerated 
in  Leblanc's  Manuel: — 

:    bl.  i).     God  the  Father,  aft<  r  1     5ai         Oval  4 
Death   of  Abel,  I      1 

Last   Supper,    after    L. 

69.  (L<        :       -    i  -  .  Mai 

70.  (Lei 
Magdalen,  after      ? 

I  hese  five  are 
probably  line 
engra^  in 


71. 


(Lebl.   36) 
Mircham  (?). 


■1,1.    58). 
•mall  oval 


Infancy. 
design. 

W  i  t  h 
Ryland  the 
strangi  tice 

obtained,    <>  t 

Ol       Jill 

.1-  he  p 

proof 

ing,  to 

prints.     Thus, 
in    tin 

Nil    4 i      1  he 
t\v  with 
-  ttei 
lated 

B 

in  hand,  probably  with  full  lettering,  is  dated  only 

Ryland   seen  n   more 

In   1761   his 

allied  with   Bryer  in 
1770  In  1  tfford  Row,  m 

!  from     1771    to     [782    his 

1 


VV.   P 


A     carefully    compiled,     critical     catalogue    of 
Ryland's  print-,  would  be  very  welcome.  ,1     wel 
as    one    ol    Burke's    work.     One    of    Bartolozzi's 
numerous  plates,  which  promisi  -   to  bi    1  ■•.■ 
1-   fortunately  preparing. 

In  the  lace  of  the  fai  t  that  mi  many  catalogues 
ni  this  nature  exist,  which  have  caused  their 
authors  much  labour,  but  which  are  ol  in,: 
suffii  lent  use  lni'  prai  tical  purposes,  it  may  he  well 
i"  offei  here  -nine  -u-m'-tion-  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which 
such  a  cata- 
logue should  he 
elaborate,  1. 

The  ,,l-,  ct  oi 
-u,  h  ,  atalogui  - 

1--    t abli 

niu  -  eums  and 
collectors  to 
identity  any 
print  and 
"state  "  win,  h 
they  ha 

5S  : 

furthei  objei  1 
to    furnish     us 

with  the  possi- 
bility oi  refer- 
ring toa  print  or 

,1  "  Mate"  with- 

0  U    t        hell., 

obliged    to   de- 
it.     This 
seem 

evident,  and 
yet,    th 

mate    ■ 

01  w  0 
engravings. 

»*•«. -/t.-  ..,  ,.„  published  some 

ye  a  1 

is    ah 

useless,  for  the  simple  reason  thai   tin-  iti  n 
not  numbi  red.      I  hi  i/ith  the  <  atalogue 

Hogarth  punt-  in  Austin  Dobson's  wo 
(1)    [*hi     •  mi  ies    in    thi     catalogu      musl     be 
numben  d      th        tati      '  0  iust  be 

on  ,'  utivi  l\    with    Rom  in    me 
irrespectivelj    of  1 
altered  states  alter  publ 

all     the 
on    the   print,   each    item   musl    1 
a    lull    description    ol    th     picture,    with  enough 
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detail  to  enable  anyone  to  identify  the  plate 
even  if  he  happen  to  have  only  a  proof  before  all 
lettering  01  a  print  with  the  title  cul  off,  befon 
him.  (Thi  Woi  ►  1 ". «  1 1  .  atalo^ue  h.i-,  no  desci  iptions 
merely  the  titles,  some  ol  which  are  to  be 
found  only  on  latei   states.) 


of  some  Crucifixion  before  me,  I  will,  of  course, 
not  I"'  able  to  find  it  easily  in  a  chronologically 
arranged  catalogue,  as  I  have  no  notion  ol  it- 
date  hi  publication;  but  in  a  catalogue  properly 
arranged  according  to  subjects,  I  can  find  it  in 
a  second,   at   the  end  of  the  section  devoted  to 


Ryland 
iploy  wide  am 

i.p    I  he    arrangemenl     ol     the     body    oi     the 
ue    should    bj     no    mi  an      be    .1    1  hrono- 
bul  should  be  .<■ 
alter   the  old   appic  1 

in    all    lettering 


New     1 .   1,0:1'  nl      ubjects.     '  atalo  ;ues   ol    pi  ints 
should   be   finding  lists,   primarily.     I 
a  h-t  oi  the  numbei 

:  ol    the  boo],.   I01    SU(  li  a-  in.i\    be  inl 

in     it.     Public     museums    arrange    and     mounl 

theii    1  ollei  tions    1 rding  0  u\  re 

li     the     Bartolozzis,     t"t     example, 

■  it  whii  h  there  are  moo-  than  2, were  mounted 

chronologically,  nobody  could  find  any  single  prinl 


u    _- 
2.    _ 
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he  may  be  looking  for,  without  first  consulting,  at 
an  expense  oi  much  time  and  labour,  the  finding 
lists;  but  it  the  prints  are  arranged  according 
iects,  anybody  can  find  a  print  readily, 
even  when  there  are  as  many  as  in  Bartolozzi's 
case,   in   which   he  cannot   keep   the   numbers   in 


proper  place  in  the  catalogue 


on   the  other 

l    i     ompanion 

■on    tl        ither,    and 

where 

print.     Sets   should 

I 
book    illu  i  hould    be 


t<>  it  entered  at 
Mt  single  prints. 

(5)  Finally.  Mich  an  ceuvre  catalogue  should 
not  be  published  in  hook  form,  before  an  adequate 
amount  oi  laboui  and  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  common  in  England 
to  sin  in  this  respect.  I  have 
before  me  two  rei  enl  catalogues 
of  the  work  of  the  mezzotinters, 
Valentine  Green  and  McArdell. 
The  authors  have  rested  satisfied 
with  consulting  only  the  two 
public  <  ollei  tions  in  1  ondon  and 
a  few  English  private  collections. 
The  two  punt  rooms  at  Dresden 
alone  it  they  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  consult  them  personally 
01  by  li  ttei .  would  have  furnished 

them   with  a  d0Z<  n  01    30  oi  -tates 

they  knew  nothing  of,  with  several 
plates  win,  h  the}  omit  altogether, 
and  with  a  lot  oi  information  in 
the  matterol  dates  ,,i  publii  ation 
exai  t  titles,  etc.,  all  of  whii  h  the} 
i  onfess  themselves  unable  to 
Now.   the  purchasers   oi 
that    costs    a    guinea    oi    halt    a 
guini  ,i  have  a  i  ighl  to  ex]  i 
the    authot    ha     dom      omi    co 
scientious  « ork,  and  conscientious 
work     in    this    case    amounts     to 
appl\  ing   to.  at    least,  all    the    im- 

poi  tant  publii   i  ontim  ntal 

tions.     It    i     a      i  take   to 

suppose  that    Engli 
are  si  arce  there.      Probably   the 
most      unpi  irtant      o  Election     oi 
Bartol  in    the  world, 

put   up  by  the  ai  tist   himseli   fot 

a  spei  ial ision   istobi  [< 

he  d  I  way  to 

do  is  to  older  from  youi 
twenty  to  thii  ty  sets  ol  "  proofs  "  insti  ad  ol  the 
usual  two 

Print   Rooms  in  the  world,  with  the  requi 
the  authorities  in  charge  be  kind  enough  to  add 
such  supplementary  notes  as  they  may  be  able  to, 
mi  the  strength  ol  the  material  in  th 

equi  esu  Lutho 

od}   oi   the  work,  will  almost 
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History    of    Ancient     Pottery,    GreeK,     Etruscan,    and     Roman 
By   H.    B.   Walters,    M.A.,    F.S.A.         Based   on    the   worK   of 
Samuel    Birch  Reviewed    by    M.    L.    Solon 

London:    John    Murray,    1905.      In    two    volu 
coloured    plates.      S3    3s.] 

It    is    the    sad    privilege    oi     advanced 

knowledge  to  recognize  that  some  oi  the  proudest 

monuments  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past  schools 

oi    archaeology   were    built    up   on   shifting    sands. 

the  imposing  strui  ture  oi  .1  mighty  edifii  e 

tli  ight,    when    it 

ound    that     the    unsafe    foundations    were 

,\.i\  .it  .ill  points.     N*othin§  was  lefl  to  the 

1  onstrui  tors    but    to  abandon   the 

to  work  again  on  more  solid   j 

re  1  ippoi  tune  mi  iments  for  .1  spii  ited  group 

ol  youthful  and  1  lear-sighted  students  to  set  aside 


ith    300    illustrations    includi 


the  teaching  oi  the  old  masters,  and,  denouncing 
the  fallacies  oi  misapplied  erudition,  to  open  new 
vistas  111  the  field  oi  archaeological  researches. 

One  cannot  call  to  mind  a  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  deplorable  outcome  ol  misguided  effort 
than  that  which  we  find  in  the  rerun  1  oi  the 
ous  and  costly  volumes  which  the  subversive 
changes  supervening  in  the  direction  given  to  tin 
1  lassii  al  ceramics  have  sua  essivelj 
brought  to  light  and  thrown  into  the 
1  he  books  published  on  the  subje<  t  of  1  ireek 
vases,  under  these   transient  influences,   illu  trati 


/' 

v^T 

\      W>^ 

<C-     1 

{ -  04- 

> 

it    ■  y. 

*<w^ 
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the    course    followed    by    the    study    in    its    four 
they  may  be    divided  into 
four  distinct  cl 

The    firsl    cla       i  omprises    the    pedantic    woi  k 

written   by  J.  B.   Passed   and  his   followers.     To 

■  tul     th    pasl  gloryof  an  almost  forgotten 

civilizatii  n    through    the    elucidation    of    ancient 

paintings    was    the    aim   of    a   cenacle    oi 

i\  -•    antiquaries,    who    rei  ognised    Passeri 


nil-:    vy  \ 

in  latei 
Sui  h  an  immi  n  ■ 
en  disco 

thai    n" 

to  theii    being  ol 

In,  a]  origin.  on  them 

I  philo- 

the  am  ient  inhal 
as    unimpe 

ir.     No   i 1' mi   writei    would   ever   think 


of  exhuming  any  portion  of  these  long-exploded 
theories,  while  the  numerous  but  roughly-sketched 
plates — which  were  intended  as  a  support  to 
the  intricacy  of  the  disquisitions— are  equally 
useless  to  him  on  account  of  the  fanciful 
incorrectness  of  the  execution. 

It    is,   on   the   contrary,    the   extreme   care  dis- 
played in  the  engravings  of  the  plates  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  works  in  which  were  subsequently 
embodied  the  tendeni  ies  of 
what    has    been   i  alii  d    the 
ii  ond  m  Artistii  ,  pei  od  ol 
the  study.     A  longing  foi    i 
return  to  <  Lassii  al  simplii  lty 
had     induced     the     leading 
spirits  "I    the    time    to   try 
pn  ad    bj   a    judicious 
illation   of   good    prints, 
the  due  appreciation  "1   the 
best    exampli  -    oi    an<  ient 
wis.  -  .mi  1  hi  their  paintings. 
In  the  supreme  elegance  of 
the    shapes,    in    tin     noble 
style  oi  theii  iiii  oration  the 
"i  the  movement 
,-IJ/  aw     the    besl     means     oi 

jg  striking    a    deadl)    blow   at 

the    pn  \  ailin      mannerisms 

oi    the   extravaganl    

Lding    the 
nto   the  right 
path.    !  In  u,  w  doi  ti  ine  was 
that  : 

vasi 

I  . 
solution  to  tin  saga 
the  :;    .i-    a 

pure  work  of  art,  to  be 
i  /edlj  idmired  by  all ; 
in  make  sure  thai 
e\  ei  y  r<  proi  lui  tii  m  « i  ml  1  bi  accepted  as  a 
faultless  model,  the  engravei  was  rei  ommi 
ti  i  amem  1  in  his  work  e\  ei  \  imj  iei  fei  i  ion  i  il 
drawing  thai  he  <  ould  detei  t  in  the  original. 
A   well-meant   intention   w.i-     howevi        trangely 

mark.     Admirable    a 
in  the    main,   the    sumptuous  volumes    belonging 
to    thai    second    period     namely    those    in  which 
the  formation    ol    the    prival 
William     Hamilton    and    his     antiquarian    con- 

tlyi  mi imorated, 

i 
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hands  of  a  hypercritical  n  is  were 

andard 
and    by    this    fad    cannot    always 
be    trusted    .1-    ai  -  urate    reproductions. 

Little  was    to   be    n  taini  d 
from    the     amazing     dis- 
quisitions  indulged    in    by 
t  he    mel  aphj    icians    who 
1    m    the    third    or 
■  Li     pei  iod.      Every 
historical    or    artistii 
ration    previously 
1    ted    bj    a   1  on<  entrated 
study    of    the    sub  j  eel 
had    then    to     give     way 
1  •  fore   a    1  oming    infatuation 
for     discovering     in     an 
apparently   meaningless  vase 
painting    .1   recondite   signifi- 
cation.      Learned   visionaries 
all    the    resources    oi 
....    [mmate  knowledge 
of    the    classical    texl       I  i 

:    introduo  I   in   the 
i 
.    expn        .1    ni\  stii  al 

allegor}     it  tin    the   ex- 

oi     ,i     phile 
principle.      An    1 

1  :    Bottiger  and 
of  his  numerous  disciples 
will    allow   oni     to    form    an 
lea    oi     the     unfathomable 
itations    to   which   a 
Exegeti     could    give 
vent     in     his    zeal     for    the 
elucidation     of     a     transcen- 
dental   problem    of    his    own 

Although  the  move  sobei  - 
an  ha  ologisi  5  oi  th< 
fourth,  or  Rational  period, 
could  npt  bring  the  si  iem  e 
oi  Greek  vases  to  the  high 
n  ai  hed  at  the 
preseni    da} .    greal    1  redil    is   d 

dispelled    the    ma  -   oi    errors   propagated 

red rs,  and  1 ited  ou1   the  i  oui  i 

irs    would    have    to    pursue. 

G  the  first  to  advoi  ate  the  framing  oi 

tem  "i  classification,  through  which  ancient 

v  ases    could    be    grouped    by   epoi  hs,    Lot  alities 


and  styles  oi  manufai  ture.     A  prolifii   and  i 
wnicr.    he    i  ould    nevei    1  ompli  telj    free    himself 

from  the  deepl3  - ted  notion  that 

even   those  oi    familial    appearam  e,    admitted  of 


them    [< 


on 


ihn  th 


a  symbolii  al  intei  pretation 
younger  schoi  >1  oi  ari  fisei  ilogy  reco  vered 

father.  Jahn  wa  i  the  fii  si  openl]  to  declare  that 
mm  h  had  to  I"-  forgotten  oui  oi  all  that  they  had 
1  iki  n  '  mui  h  trouble  to  learn,  and,  also,  that  it 
was  idle  to  pretend  to  explain  anything  that  was 
manifestly  inexplicable.     Meanwhile,  he  prepared 
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the    synopsis    ot    the    investigations  that  were  to 
cuted     on     many     points   of    paramount 

importance  thereto! totally  disregarded;  great 

stress  being  laid  upon  the  •  on  (deration  oi  G  ei 

m  their  purely  ceramii  aspei  t.  I  o  realize 
such  a  vast  programme  was  not,  however,  within 
the  possibility  ol  .1  single  man;  it  was  reserved 
enei  ation,  and  pat  ticularly  to  the 
enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  members  oi  the 
archaeological  schools  oi  Athens,  to  complete,   in 


been  brought  to  bear  on  furthering  the  knowledge 
"i  the  pottery  oi  the  dawning  ages,  rough  and 
mighty  productions  in  which  one  may  trace  the 
germ  oi  what  shall  be  the  sublime  Greek  art. 

Of  all  the  foregoing  scientific  conquests,  which 
alone  the  discoveries  lately  made  in  the  soil  of 
Greece  propei  could  render  achievable,  only  an 
inconsiderable  portion  is  foreshadowed  in  all  the 
books  published  anterior  to  the  last  fifty  years. 
The    immense    amount    of    information    acquired 


1   revolution  thai  Jahn 
[j   initiated. 
A  truly  colossal  work  ha-  since  then  bei 
plished.     The   places   where   the  chiei    centres   oi 
manufa  il  lated    and  the  epoi  1 

I    prospei  ity    havi     been    ascet  taim  d.      ["he 

o  loui      and  varnishes, 

mployi  d  hi  the 

■ 

1  ompli  tedol  I  ainters  ; 

work  thej  have  signed 

' .Hi   tin 

tive   style  ol    each    artist.       I 

antiquitj  have 
I  inally,  particulat  efforts  have 


during  thai  period  1-  scattered  through  the  series 
ol    an  ha  ologii  a]    joui  nals    ol    difficult    a<  o 
confined  within  the  scope  oi  special  books  often 

ti tly  to  b  I  Tess  the 

whole  subject  in  a  concise  but  exhaustive  epitome 
had  become  imperative.      1  he  wot  k  wa     to  unite 
with  the  description  oi    thi    mythological,  heroic, 
and  symbolical  seem     depicted  on  ancienl 
1 1  deai    to  the 
,ii     yore,    is   still    the    most    captivatin  ;     idi     oi 
modern    stud)     a  summary  ol   the  practical  and 
1. 1  hnii  a]  obsi  1  vations  rec<  ntlj  added  to  ou 
ol   knowledge.     It    1-  in    thai   spirit    thai    tl 

now  undi  1  out  notii  1   havi    :  ■ 

1     full)   1  ompli  ted 
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In  the  fourth  and    lasl    pari   oi    the    ' 
the    scrupulou  iyed    by    the    author 

in  the  treatment  oi  Greek  vases  is  extended  to 
Italian  pottery.  He  describes  the  charactei  oi 
irk  whirl,  belongs  in  proper  to  the  potters 
,,i  antique  E  truria,  namely,  the  "  Bucchero 
nero,"  uncouth  vessels 
embossed  with  figures 
nal  deities  ;  and 
the  red  and  black 
painted 

ing  from  then  H 
prototypes  bj  1 1  rtain 
mosl  impor- 
tant to  determine. 
He  thru  passes  to  the 
examination  oi  the 
clumsy  and  over- 
decorati 

■ 
South   1 1  ,i !  \ 
,  i         influeni  e,    and 
which  mark  the  dr.  line 
and    end    of    the    art. 
Lastly,  he  ski  I 
genera]   survey  oi  the 
•  iveness 
ii  the  Roman 
industry. 

Mortillet 

imended     the 

application  to  Roman 

pottery  oi   the  system 

ti  '1  in  natural 

dt     the 
subjei  I 

by  rapid  strides.     The 
odicallj    con- 
exi  avations 
winch,     in    numerous 
yield- 
ed   large    crops    "I 
vessels,    wh  o  1  <      o  i 
fragmented,    were   re- 
i  orded,  as    a    rule,   in 
ii-  ni  thr 


oi  ieties,  while  the   finds    « 
in     the     provincial      museums.      Gradually     the 
ai  i  umulation  oi   mat<  i  ials   plai  •  1  ai   the  disposal 
oi  the  studeni   has  attained  portions, 

the  lasi    ten    years    the   whole    oi    it    has 
l«-cn  sedulousl}  overhauL  d  bj     igai  ious    pi  i  ialists. 
Although   the    Roman 
impoi  ted 

nufacl  ure  in 
far  distant  countries. 
,i    peculiai    cho    i 

nd  style  oi 
ornamen  tatii 
prevailed  in  each 
\  i  omparison 
oi  these  pei  uliarities 
coupled  with  the 
evidence  supplied  by 
the  ncii 

oi  th  makei  tampi  I 
on  the  ware,  has  now 
made  it  possible  to 
settle  with  tolerable 
ai  <  uracy  the  d 

[i  n-  that  were 
pi.A  iouslj  i  onfounded 
under  the  <  omprehen- 
sive  heading  oi  Samian 
oi  Arethian  potter} . 

The  warm  thanks  oi 
all     cultured    spirits 
interested     in 
branches     oi 
logical    knowled 
due    to    Mr.     11-     B 

Walter-,     cue     oi      the 

mosi  ai  <  redited  repre- 
sentatives    o 

school,  for 
having  placed  within 
their  reach  the  study 
ni  a  fascinating 
on  winch  no  text-book 
existed  in  th<    I 
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By    George    W.  Skene 


I  birth-place  of  playing  cards  has 

much   contested  as   was   the  birth  p 

thing,    :eeing  that 

majoi    and  the  minor 

rallj    a<  i  epted  ;    and    yel 

d,  would 

■    itself  as  the  manifest,  if  not   the  m  - 

ion.     The  two  i  i  Thai 

playing   cards   were   introduced   into   Europe   bj   thi 

I  called 

naibi  or  naypes.     It  is   obvious  that  much  depends 

on  the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  etymolos 

i     Mn  nt   with   the 
i   i  \ 

who  h.i.  I 

;  .    Holland,    and    Italy, 

I  ".  VV.  Bell  very  learni  d  tin   word 

■    II  known  B  i      R 

lint  it  is  difficult    to   understand    why  ail    I 

tiould  d  arguments,  as 

if  on  purpose  to  evade  the  most  natural  mi.  n  I 

dati   ol  the  in  ii 
in  Euro]        in   con 
n\      i  :■■.   Mi  nestrier  ol  the  p 

i 

are  several 

that  century  I 

i 

immence 

K 


from  Ii  o  art,  Gn  llman  in 

1 783  stati  5,  "  <  >n  the  averas  very  third 

'■    rd  of  I       Gipsj    langua         \   pure    Hindo 

1  .'i  mon  correctl)  among  thirty  won  of 
Roman i.  twelve  or  thirteen  an  Hindostam  Surely, 
therefore,  pace  the  various  disa  tors,  it  is 

only  reasonable  to  look  to  India  lor  the  derivation  of 
the   word   naibi)  which   is  the   key  of  the    pi 
V  1 1  :  11  n    m   find  thi    1 1    tdosta        « 1  >rd  naib,  which 
neets  tl      ca         [l 

tenant,   or   deputy,    wl .    ■ 

as  a  feudator)  owing  allegiance  to  a  sovereign.     Tlie 

peculiar  and  confirmato  iry  significai 

apparenl  as  wi    pi It    deal  with  thi   1  ards  them- 

. 

( )ne  01  the  earliest  1  >t  these  1  came  into  1 

m\   possession     on  1        0      On  tl      "  deux  de 

1  )enie  "   there    i ,    a    coli  iun  d 

which    is   printed.    "  I  AI  !     PAR     [ACQ 

\      I  ol    this 

I  I,  and   1  found 

that    it    i     Neuchatel     n    5«     1  1 ... m  1    thai 
■ 
there  in  the  year  1814.     That  the  arl 

But    those     were    rude,    crude    1 

J 

There   lias    been    m    the   use   ol    1 
pro,         oi    ... 

right    and    left    bi 

of    the     foker 

n    pip   card    at 

i 


Playing  (  ards  in  the  Middle  Ages 


only  for  fortune  telling,  ol   picture 

i                      d  ]  hase  they  « 
fur  gambling  of  the  pure  hazard  character,  akin  to 
the  throwing  ol  dice  and  the  to     i  - n,     And 

I 
possibil  i  ture  <  ards  were 

..  with  admirable  shrewdness  in 
they    were    each    given    varying    values    as    Le   Roi, 
:.   and    I.e    Valet  ;    pip 
n,  and   they  became  the 
I  iui    iuits.      In   their   latest  development  they 


p  U'l  -I .       III. 

[HI.       1  1  M 

V.     I  1.     PAPE.         VI.    1   VMi 

VII.     LE     <  H  MI'  iT. 

viii.    rusTii  i .     vim. 

X.     LA 

FORTUNE.        XI 

DU.        XIII. 

LA     MORT.        XIIII.      11  M 

XV.      II        D1 

XVI.     LA 

Will.      LA      LUNE.          XVIIII.      LE 

-    'Mil.            XX.       LE 

|UG1  Ml  N  r.        \  K  : 

Then   there   comes 

one  that  is  not   numl  ered, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  a  latei    pa*  I  .   I      foi 
Here   we    have   the   greater   and 


1            II 

ll 

i 

s 

illlj 

\J 

m 

ES 

V 

[j^Xpap?se 

'     I       UOCIIIAS      FIIS,      NEUCHATEL 


..lines  in  which  luck  is  controlled 
by  skill  ;  and  to  this  end  arbitrary  caprices  were 
eliminated,  and   the   pn  \  ■■     each   suit 

were   reduced    to   a   system. 

I         pack     in    my    possession,    from    whii 
accompanying  illustrat  ■  n,  belongs  to  the 

first     tentative    Stages    oi     the     second     phase,    when 
twenty-two    pip    <atds    were    added     to    bale 

twenty-two  remaining  pi'  ture  ends,  after  lour  ol  their 

;    'Im  in.  ,i    ha 
explained,  to   head   the    four  suits.      They  were   then 
and    for    gan 
they  still  are. 
Of  thi  i  pii  ture   card  .   twentj  i  ■ 

numbered,    as    follows:     I.     LE     BATELEUR.        II.      LA 


which  were  then    believed   to   sway  the   lives  of  men: 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the   power  of   the   Church  and 
I'.-  powei  oi    tin.'  St.nc.  the  cardinal   \  i 
and   indigi  m  e,  the  world,  the   flesh,   and  li. 
trickery,  physical  strength,  the  dispositions  ol 
and    the    prospect    "I    death    and   of  judgement,    all 
numbered  and    pei  onified,   while    ir    mm    remains 
unnumbered    as    typifying    the    influence    "t    an    all- 
pervading  foil)  in  whatevei  concerns  man.  Ins  actions 
and  his  attributes. 

I  :_ iiiy  operating 

name    ol    God    i-   conspicuously   absent,    and   why? 
:  lie    pi  Hilt     i>   as    I  uii\  incing    a 

were  held   to  be.    they   wire 
1  "I    the 
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•  .  whose  will  alone  they  revea 
to  whicl  ive  effect.     This  is  the  under- 

in  all    augury  or  divination,  and  no 
uld  have  been  g h 
ti  Uing. 
I      i!    when    gamblinj  tiled   on   to  the 

original  use  of  these  cards,  could  anything  be  more 
_  nificant  than  thi  ose  that 

form  the  tour  suits,  with   Roi,    Reine,  Cava: 
Valet  in  cadi  : 

i .   I  m  mi    i  mi  mi  y),  the  pip  can  .  ii.,  iii., 

2.  Cot  i  ca        being   i.,  ii.,  iii., 

3.  Baton  (bludgeon),  the   pip  cards  being  L  vi., 

vi   ,  viii.,   \ in,  .   \. 
;     I  i  1  1     ,  iwi  ird),   the   pip  cards   being  1  .  vi.,  vii  . 
.  iiii.,  x. 

The  total  Of  the  pip  cards  is  thus   made  to  amount 

to  the  n  two  ;  and  thus  arc  money,  and 

dunk,    and     v.  til,  .    and     lil Idled    graphicall)     tepre 

scntcd  as   indissolubl)   connected    with   gamii 
will  anyone  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  thi 
Ii  is  also  to  be  notii 
ol  the  fo  ,i   m,,i:,  \  1  Roi  de  I  >enii 

only  one  who  has  his  legs  1  rossed.     This  is  no  mere 
accident  ol  attitude.     It  has  a  meaning,  traceable  to 
Europi    and   in    the   East.     It 
was  the  postun  ol    lupreme  authority  ;  and  to  quote 
out    ol   many  records    establishing   tin-,    fact, 
old  code  oi    laws  of  the  town  of  Soesi 
quaint    passa 
"The  judge  shall  sit  upon  his  judj 

it  leg  laid  over  the  left  ;  and 
when  hi  come  to  a  deci  ;ion,   hi     ihall  turn 

hundred    and    twenty-three    times.' 

the  bat    mu  I    have   wati 
judicial  athli  inl  But,  a 

li    hat  th 

with    his    legs 
in   :        ire-en  im  m  e  among 

::,.,  e  monej 

, 


that  the  left    leg  of  the   roi  de  denie  is  laid  over 

the  right.     He  is  evident])  perplexed,  and  is  having 

to  the  Westphalian  exercises'    Nor  is  he  the 

only  one  whom  the  vagarii      of  the  ROUE  Dl 

rplexed. 

The  portrait  of  la  papese  is  also  1    this  is  a 

figure   we  should   little  expect   from   the   hand   of  a 
Roman  <  latholic  designer.     But  art  has  no  cramping 
limitations,  and   here    is  embodied   the   wide-spread 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Pope  loan,  a  fema 
She  was  a   legendary   individual,   who   is  p] 
;undrj    chroniclers    in    the    line    of    popes    between 
Leo    [V.  and   Benedii  :    III  .  aboul    85  5-855.      The 
story,  by  the  way,  was,  subsequently  to  tl 
ol  the  11  1  aid  .  1  ompletel)  refuted  by   1  >avid  B 
Amsterdam,  1-649,  who,  to  his  honoui  be  it  said,  was 
a   Protestant. 

Our  third  and  last  illustration  is  that  of  LE  11  NDU, 
a  ghastly  and  sei  mingl)  im  levant  feature,  numbered 
mi.  among  the  powers  that  vicariouslj  guide  the 
destinies  ol    mi  n       Bui    this  revi  [ibbeted 

personage  loses  all  gruesomeness  when  he  is  inter- 
preted as  the  one  on  ,  ,,1  .',1  il  ni  >thin  more  than 
a  laughable  blunder.     Where  justice  and  temp 

\ irtues,  we  nan:1  1 
but  we  look  m  vain,  and   1  1   ri  ndu  docs  nol 
it.      Not   the  less,   however,   cm   we,  with  sen,,!, 
confidence,    detect    the    artist's    purpose    to    include 
this   es  ■  ■  characterise  the    list. 

He  gave  to  it,  happil)  enough,  the  semblam 
man  with  one  fool  1  tutiou  I;  id\  im  ed  befoi 
other,  and  he  described  it.  no  less   happily,   in   Latin. 

,    I, 
maker,  knowing  just  et  led,  promptly 

■     ; ,    down,  and 
up  by  one  foot  '. 

i  thai 

outline  ol  our   suit  of  clubs,   from  the   French   mis- 
Germa  and  rendering 

it    Irefle ;    and    yet    another   that    has    converted    the 

lugh  the 
beguiling  sound  ol  the  Spanish 

..,1     cards      still 

remains,   though    much    obscured,  in    the  daii 

,  onventi  n(  -  ard  manul  t<  turers  ; 

and  both  the  u  ,  ne  naibi 


Prints 


Theatrical  Prints  as  Historical  Evidence         By  W.  J.  Lawrence 


Rightly  considered,  old  engravings  o1 
stage  scenes  are  of  value  to  the  historian  in 
helping  to  corroborate  unauthentic  documentary 
evidence,  to  supplement  scanty  details  regarding  a 
period,  or  to  explode  a  well-worn  fallacy.  Their 
gratefulness  lies  in 
the  fart  that  they 
often  speak  where 
the  printed  woid  i- 
silent;  hut  they  have 
.1  language  ol  their 
own,  which   must   be 

i.h    mastered 

they  will  yield 
th.n  in.  >sage.  I  " 
look  ioi  the  same 
fulness  and  accuracy 

ii]  in  .in  old 
theatrii  a]  prinl  .i-  in 
a  modern  flashlight 
photograph  i-  to 
.  ourl  error.  In  en- 
gravings tli.'  persona] 
quation,  oi .  m  other 
word-,    the    varying 

E  <  omposition, 

ha     i'.    I koned 

with.    Hence  in  deal- 
ing   with    views     oi 
.  ii, 

ii  only  argue 
from  them  positively, 
never  negal  h  ely. 
["hey    are    valid 

Ioi  w  h.it 
they  show,  not  for 
what  they  omit. 
I  i         grievously    the 


historian  is  apt  to  fall  into  error  in  departing 
from  this  rule  is  shown  by  an  amazing  opinion 
expressed  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  his  / 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  discussing  Hogarth' 
picture  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  he  tells  us  assur- 
ingly  that  it  presents 
"  no  lights  of  any 
kind  on  the  stage, 
which  in  u  - 1  have 
been  lit  from  the 
front."  The  truth  is 
that  tlii'  four  or  five 
rude  chandeliers 
which  then  hung  ln.ni 
the  borders  would 
have  introduced  a 
ve ry  dist u  r  lu  ng 
element  into  the 
picture,  and  Hogarth 
exen  ised  an  artist's 
right  m  eliminating 
them.  Considering 
tin-  numbei  of  dis- 
tinguished patrons  ol 
the  theatre  who  are 
grouped  on  the  I 
viewing  the  acting, 
the  pi<  ture  must  be 
,  red  more  as  a 
"i  onvei  -.itiou  pii  i  e " 
than  an  unflinching 
record.  Graft  ful  , 
the  student  tnu  I  bi 
to  the  few  old-time 
painters    and    engra- 
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but     the    truth,    still    one    i  mnol     bul 

that    unswerving    fidelity   in    the   repro- 

extrinsii  alities   oi    a    si  ene 

[f   to    in<  on  fruity.      Viewed 

i  : 

;  ,    ;;..    .:       ■  rom    "  Arlequin 

\     the     Italian 
corned;  u 

i  limin  ition    oi    the 

|  ality    of 

the    whole    is    accentu  ited  ring    note 


Were  it  not  that  satisfactory  evidence  exists  to 
prove  the  contrary,  one  would  incline  to  the 
opinion,  after  examining  the  print,  that  the  second 
Theatre  Royal  in  1  hairy  Lane  had  neither  orchestra 
oscenium  enterin  da  But  we  know  that 
already  the  musicians  had  begun  to  occupy  their 
now  familiar  position,  just  as  w<  are  equally  certain. 
[rom  i  ontemj  rar}  tagi  direi  tions  in  pla; 
duced  at  this  very  theatre,  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  entrances  and  exits  were  made  by  the  per- 
manent doors  "ii  either  side  of  the  proscenium. 


il ol  artificial  lights  with 

!  howevei .  disi  ord 

i    by    judicious   elimin 

[utility    of 


: 

my  artistic 
<  (wing 
■ 

unwary. 


Ih  tori  a]    fallai  ii      are    proverbially    hard     to 

ol     a      tli.ali  ii  al     untruth.      It     is     I 

I ne  historical  enquirer  who   proves  all  things 

I  onl}  to  that    v  '    thi  re 

lozen  human   .    i 

what  has  been  said  I 

axioms   ol    the   superficial    historian    runs    to    the 

itlights    war    mil. iii' W 

'  .  ti  ii'  i.   mii". hi'  .'.1  them  at    1 1 

[765.     It   1-  difficult   to  conceive  how  this  absur- 

\..  oni  who  makes  an  inti 

theatrii  ■  an  1  ntertain 

!  ca  ual  glance  at 

the  well-known  fi  ei     to  "  Kirkman's  Drolls  " 


Theatrical  Prints  as  Historical  Evidence 


'  e    l<<  '1    Bull    I 
in   Clerkenwell    in    1656),    brings    h< 
that   footlights  were   not   unknown  even   in  pre- 
times.      It    is    feasible    to    suppose    thai 
illuminants  of   the  sorl  ed   in  .til  early 

roofed-in  theatres,  and  theii   employmenl 

in  Fram  e  .1-  ea  ai    1  587.     Long 

obti  tided 
Ld    to    be   seen,   and 
essentially  actors'    lights. 
Unfortun  utterly  in  the  dark 

the    method   of    illumination   em- 
painted 
Restoration  ;     bul  pictorial 
■   le    to  our   aid  to  show   that 
even  under  the  new  conditions    footlights 
!  :   to  s   ■  -.  ice  in  England  con- 
•    I  date  of  their 
ck.      In  1740  London 
m  bed  to  its   very  1  •  ntre    !•■.    in 
electioneering    contest    between    Lord 
Trentham   and    Sir  George  Vandeput,   111 
which    even    the  very  royal    family  took 
sides.     A  man  of  taste  and  culture.  Lord 
Trentham   had   recently  lent  the  light  of 
mtenance   to  an  unfortunate  troop 
nch    players  who  had    essayed  to 
1    the   Haymarket,   and  had  met 
with  virulent  opposition  at   the   hands  of 
the  insular-minded  proletariat.     Hem  e  Sir 
George  Vandeput's  supporters   sought  to 
make  capital  out  of  his  opponent's  Gallic 
sympathies    by  issuing    a    cartoon   of    a 
deal   nature    called   "Britannia 
D    turbed,    or    an    Invasion    by    French 
Vagrants."       The    scene    is    a   stage   on 
which    Britannia   is  shown    nursing    her 
two  histrionic  bantlings,   Rich  and 
Garrick,  and  looking   resolutely   at    Lord 
Trentham,  who    is   endeavouring   to  foist 
upon    hei    a   miserable    troop  of    French   strollers. 
On  the  immediate  trout  of  th      tage        1   formid- 
•    oi     pik       l  remind*     oi   the  days  whi  n 
riots   were  frequenl   in  the  theatre;   and  slightly 
beyond  this  is  an  equally  unmistakeable  row  of 
ights. 
.•1  propo  ■  1  'i    tin, it  1  ical    riots   .1  vivid   record  oi 
a    memorable    disturbance    thai     took    place    .it 
1  rarden    in     [763    is    pre  -  rved     in     the 

commemorative   1 idside   entitled,    "  Fit2 

English  1  fproar."  About  the  only  thing  of 
its  kind  evei  issued,  this  print  has  its  value  in 
showing    how    utterly    remote    from    latter-day 


conditions  were  those  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  1  me  notes  with  vivid  interesl  the 
modest,  unpretending  scenery  in  the  f ai  distance, 
the  1  lumsy  chandeliers,  the   1  rosi  enium   entering 

apron," 
with  its  attendanl  boxes. 

li  has  been  argued  from  thi    broad  ide,  on  I  u 


harmful  negative  principle,  that  Covent  Garden 
in  1763  was  innocent  of  all  footlights.  With  this 
one  would  be  inclined  to  agree,  so  lull  of  detail 
1-  the  print,  bul  il  so  happens  thai  the  British 
Museum  possesses  .1  curious  inventory  of  the 
■  ontents  oi  the  theatre,  made  in  17-1  ;  in  1  onnei  tion 
with  ,1  mortgage  (Add.  MSS.,  12,201),  which 
shows  beyond  dispute  thai  footlights  had 
previously  been  employed  there.  Under  the 
heading  "  Properties,  etc.,  contained  in  the  cellai  " 
one  finds  .1  note  of  "  f"he  lamps  in  front,  fix'1 
with  barrel,  cordage,  weight,  etc."  ["he  33  tern 
employed   was    thai    of    "  the   float,"    .1     - 
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.  o  .  tin  box,  and 
working  up  and  down  by  means  oi  counterweights. 
It  remained  in  vogue  until  the  close  oi  the  century, 
and  was  alluded  to  by  Charles  Lamb  in  his  im- 
mortal i  Mj  Firsl  PI  13  "as  a  clumsy 
machinery."  The  Boat  was  apparently  Frencl 
in    and   the   entrj    in   the   <  ovenl    I  i 

ted    by  a  similar  one  in  an 
invento  ■    I   appliances  ol   the 

theatn  n,   made   in   177S.  in  which 

we  learn  of  "  I  pout    la   planche  de 


thai  the  action  portrayed  on  the  scene  seldom 
01  nevei  represents  a  photographed  moment, 
there  were  engravers  whose  sense  oi  equi- 
and  artistic  propriety  impelled  rigorous 
elimination  so  too,  there  were  others  who  d 
to  make  their  work  representative,  not  oi  a 
striking  situation  or  of  a  single  scene,  but  oi  the 
conglomerate  delights  and  surprises  oi  an  entire 
act.  As  a  typical  exemplai  oi  the  lattei  class, 
one  may  take  Remigio  Canta  Gallina,  the  Floren- 
tine etcher,  spe<  tmens  oi  whose  art  may  bi 


m 


MM/Jniut 


■    ■:,:     1  hai  mi-     u: 

moulinet   qui 

.'•■   shall    1»-   told   that 
id  ol  >' 

ised   in  the 

historical 

i .  linally  arriving  at  .1  conclusion, 

he   remembered 


in  the  Print   Room  in  the  British  Museum.     1  ■ 
has  only  to  examine  In-  elaboi  I  plates 

commemorating    the    production    "i    the     superb 
i    1  P 

ice   a1    the  wedding  0     1  0  imo  1 1 
in   t6oE  famine  them 

s   accounts  oi  the  produi  tion 

i  eti  hing  records  not  a  singli 

1     bul    .1    rapid    sequence    oi    stupendous 

mei  hanii  al  effei  ts     sui  h  .1-  desi  ending  and  opening 

clouds,    aerial    flights,    \  isions  ol    1  elestial  choirs, 

\      ood  dea  led    into 

every  one  <■!  these  plates  th  in  an}  mundane 

ould   have   shown   simultaneously. 

■ 


Theatrical  Prints  as  Historical  Evident 


times,  equal  caution  for  very  similar  reasons 
has  to  be  exercised.  Here,  for  example,  is  an 
innocent-looking  plate  from  the  Universal  Magazine 
for  1749,  which  is  a  veritable  trap  for  the  unwary. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Scene  of  the  Tragedy  of  Corio- 
lanus,"  a  misleading  description  to  begin  with, 
and  deals  with  the  production  oi  lame-  Thomson's 
version  of  the  theme  at  Coyent  Garden  in  January, 


1740.  So  far  from  preserving  a  pictorial  unity, 
this  plate  is  composite  in  nature,  and  actually 
shows  the  high-mettled  Coriolanus,  like  Sir  Boyle 
Roche's  bird,  in  two  places  at  once!  The  outer 
action  in  the  foreground,  between  Coriolanu-.  his 
wile,  and  mother,  took  place  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  fifth  act  :  and  the  inner  action  to  the 
hit.  two  scenes  later. 


IE    SCENE    OI 


Thomas    Sheraton 


Part    II. 


By    R.  S.  Clouston 


Shekai 
-  dining-parlout  tic  both 

oughl  :     "  The 
in     i  dining-parlour  - 
tntial  and  ordinary  things, 
ents  and  unm 
I       is  qi  t  on!    i      !■•  i 

i 
ests  d 
o   ;      rooi 
■  mbers 

aing-parlour  there  \vi 

in  the  archi- 

:'i     ni    the   use 

is,    in    which    ■'. 

S'ati  ["he   pri- 

>m   the  mei  s 

n  '.  ailed  so  univer- 

irl  "i  the  structure. 

r ts  notl 

■  I  ' 

hi  the  days  before  lath  and 

nl     '     they    are 

>  !   smaller) 

ol  their  walls. 

why    they 


an  additional  I 

: 

i  nd  "i  tin- in  v..  ..■  nearlj  twi  I 

ei   the  older-  or  sideboard-table  structure, 
In  tween  "  [oni    i  olumn 
in  composition  to  imitate  fine  variegated  mat 

on's  views  on  some  thin-- do  no1  coincide 
-  n  to  say  thai  the\ 
i  autiful   and 
,     tabh     tood  on  a  central  pillar  sup- 
■  which,  though  used 
on  the  Continent,  wa 

tables,  only  beginning  to  be  employed  in  England. 
Tin-  fashion  was  short-lived,  foi    i    few  \<  at 
this,   Roberl   <  iillow    invented    and    patenti 
extendin  '    almosl  al  om  e  i  ami 

universal  u  i  . 

[to    the  curtain-.    SI  i  rati 
naively  remai  k  ■  ould  no1   -how  them 

withoul    confusion,   but    they  are  oi    the    1 
kind."     1  ik(     manj     other    men    burdened    with 
over-w&  ....  [no 

humour,  and   the  last   idea   to  o<  i  ui    to  his  mind 
was  thai  he  mighl  be  making  himself    ridiculous. 
-    speaking  oi  the  same  room, 
m    In-    besl    dictatorial    dravvinj   i 
style,    "  How    ever}    other   pari    mu-t    be   drawn 
mii-t    be   obvious    to  everyone   who   understands 
ectivi      and    no    other    with    anj     pn 
mp1    il         \     mon     than 

winded  dissertation  on  perspective,  this  mu-t   be 
almosl  a  record. 

"  work- 
t  the 

I  I  i      n-  -mil.    inn 

furniture  and  I 
I  mi       [i     Franci    tl  en 

il.1  the 
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other   for   actua]    use.      ["hi     did    riol    pertain   in 
England,  though  oui  •■  loyed  method 

perhaps  even  more  doubtfu]  foi  obtaining  grandeur 
"i  effei  i.    I  he  glasses  above  a]  e  oftei 

made  to  appe  li    to  i  om<    down  to  the  si 

oi    the  table  ;    thai    i       

m  behind  the  piei   table   separafc    Erom  the  uppei 

lectio:     mak     the  1  ible  to  appeal 

ce   oi    glass    was    either    fixed 

on  the  dado  oi   on  the  frami    oi   th    tabL 

\    ■  I  he  art  hes  above  the  windows  are  merely 

ial,    being    only    w len    frames    put    up, 

i  with  i  anvas,  aftei    whi<  h  the  same  kind 

oi  -mil  whii  li  the  <  ui  tains  are  made  oi  is  foi  med 

ippeai   lik    a  fan,  and  drapei  \   tacked  on  to  it. 

His  plan,  in  this  instance,  is  not  taken  from  any 

ilar  room,  but  before  making  it  he  saw  the 

Prince  of  Wales's,  the  Duke  of  York's,  and  othei 

noblemen's  drawing-rooms.     While   the   furniture 

■\\   hi    6v\  n     as  are  also  the  decorations, 

careful   to  explain  thai   he  does  not  intend 

this  design  as  a  model  for  the  ordinary  drawing- 

It  partakes  principally    ■     the  i    arai  b 

ordinance  of  a  State  saloon-room,  in  which 

:d  ambassadors,  courtiers,  and  other 

oi    the    highest    stations."     Without 

1  ■    gh  i     it,  is  i  minently  fitted 

— .  bu1  it  i-  .it  leasl  doubtful 

if  it  wi  i  u  mui  li  less  sot  i! 

this   particular  end   in  view, 
ppendale,  Adam,  and  Hepple- 
•  ■     bordering,  now  and  a 

inspiration  ;  in  Shera- 
verity 
than  subdue  it. 
Sheraton    i  ites    the 

i  hinese  drawing-room,  bul   those  writers 
t  to  him  have  not  read  his  letterpress. 
This  is  1        i       extenl  excusable,  foi  i1  is  question- 
in;   ...     bui   the  i  ompo  itoi    evei    i 

Book  through  from  stai  t  to 
tainlj     i"    do    so    with    the    tn-t   three 
i     or  so  which  deal  with  perspective 
would  be  .i  sheei  waste  oi  time.     Sheraton  seems 
ept  cl        "i    the   <  hinese   i  raze,    and. 
though  hi    praisi  i  this  room,  it  is  in  a  very  half- 
,<  arted   fashion  :    "  The  whole   effei  t,    though    it 
maj    appi  ai   i  xtravaganf   to  a  \  ulgar  eye,  is  but 
to    the   dignity   oi    the    proprietor." 
If  we  t  ike  Sheraton's  later  work  into  i  on 
don,  he  was  the  mosl  unequal  oi  any  oi  th 
teenth  century  designers,  and,  even  in  the  />■ 
Book  it  l-  diffi  nit  to  understand  how  some  of  the 


plates  i  .in  bi    bj  I  hi      ime  i On  thi   one  hand 

rried     implii  n\    almo  I    to    exo         though 
redei  ming  it  fro  i  by  a  delii  ai  \  oi  tow  h 

and  a  <  ertaint}    Ln  th  li  lit  lines  such 

possessed  b}   no  othei    I 
the  time  ;    on   the  othei    he  evei  \  now    and  ag  tin 
toi  tured  hi    i  ompo  ition  with  an  infinitj  o 
less  and  unconvincing  ornament.     His  lin   I 
are  all  the  more    m  pi  ising  in  thai  he  fails  ■ 
where  we  would  have  expected  him   to  succeed. 

The  man  who  could  tte.it  a  50mewha1  il 
design  foi  a  i  hair-ba<  k  and  make  il  look  simple, 
ought  surelj  to  have  done  something  greal  in  such 
pieces  oi  furniture  as  library  book-cases;  yet  it 
is  in  these  that  he  most  manifestly  fails.  I  I  5 
are  massive  without  being  grand,  and  entirely 
lack  the  architectural  feeling  imparted  to  them 
by  Chippendale  and  his  successors. 

Sheraton's  reputation,  however,  has  not  suf- 
fered on  this  account,  for  the  work  of  other  men 
(most  notably  that  of  Shearer)  is  almost  univer- 
sally described  by  his  name.  I  illustrate  a  spei  i- 
men  of  the  kind  usually  attributed  to  him.  It 
is  of  his  period  and,  moreover,  resembles  his  general 
style  sufficiently  to  make  the  generic  use  of  his 
name  almost  correct.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  what 
we  would  have  expected  Sheraton  to  produce 
when  called  upon  to  design  such  an  articl 
what,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  do.  On  the 
contrary,  he  attempted  to  give  architectural 
feeling  hv  dieer  weight,  and  movement  by  sudden 
and  violent  changes  of  form,  instead  of  the  slighter 
nations  of  line  and  surface  which  we  find 
in  Chippendale. 

Il  we  look  only  at  the  middle  part  of  plate  41 
in  the  Drawing  Booh  the  design,  though  not  up 
to    his    best    standard,    is    pleasing    enough.     It 

would    make    a    very    g 1    secretaire    book 

class  of  furniture  in  which  he  was,  sti 
enough,  greatly  more  successful.  As  it  stands, 
the  pediment,  instead  of  joining  the  piece  into 
one  homogeneous  whole,  cuts  it  up  into  three, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
unsuitable  for  the  ends  than  the  pepper-castors 
he   adopted. 

Yet  nothing  by  Sheraton  could  be  altogether 
bad.  and   I   would  direct  attention   to  the  delicate 

tracery  oi  the  d '.->,  and  the  satislying  simplicity 

of  the  1  ornii  e. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  wrong  to  apply  the 
term  "  Sheraton  "  to  bookcases  such  as  the  South 
Kensington  specimen,  bu1  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  eme   miehl    not    be  worse   than   the    disease. 
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re  very 
allied   to  tb    i  Shearer, 

the  later  men,  seems  to  me  to  be  -  .. 
in  this  brant  h  ;   but  still  more,  the  om    illustrated 
them,   is  almost    as  unlike   his    wi 
[I   is  easy  to  say  who  this  s] 
by.     It   was   not  made  by    \ 
,vhite,  Shearer,  or  Shi 
our  whole  stock  of  names  for  the  period  during 


using  "  Chippendale  "  oi  "  Hepplewhite  "  as  generic 
terms:  whereas  ii  a  design  does  not  occur  in 
om  "i  Sheraton's  publications,  it  is  a  thousand 
chances   to  one   that   it    is   by  another  man. 

on    the    other    hand,   though  his  indebtedness 

i,,    some    "i    his    contemporaries    is    indisputable, 

was  a  greater  difference  between  his  work 

and  w li.it   wenl   before  u   than  in  any  othercase 

I    thai  oi   Robert  Adam,  while  the  effei  I  he 


■■ .    . 


I 

old-1  but    where. 

■   the  men,  ,.  piece 

er,  it  would 

that   part 


tj  le  ol   his  time  is  pi 
more    distini  tl\    marki  d       to    describi     the    fur- 
niture influenced  by  him  merelj    bj   dati     would 

a    new    term    which    will   satisf} 
possibilities,  we  maj   verj   well  be  i  onti  nl   to  use 
his    name    somewhal    loosclj     as    descriptive    oi 
than  actual  work. 
i  to       book*  ases 

n  almost  all   his  hea\ 
y's  i  abinet  dressing-table  (plate  4.1  ol  the 
the    worst.     It    1-    a 
gi  riuity,    and    it    has   everythii 
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which    the    hearl  oi    woman   could   wish;    but  it 
i-  both  ugly  and  ungainly. 

His   ■•  summei   bed   in   two   •  ompartments  "    is 

the    sole    instance   oi    such  a    thing    in    English 

■     nth  i  enturj   design,  ye1    whatevei   novelty 

there  may  have  been  in   the  idea,  tin-  execution 

i  \    reminisi  en(  oi  Mayhew. 

Hi-,  "State  bi  I"  which,  bj  the  way,  strangely 

resembles   om    m  ide 

"  for    tii 

bj    Roberl    Adam,   ap- 

•  i  me  to  be  the 

one    exception.      This 

pts  to  gain 
i 
says  that  a  bed  "  is  not 
likely    to    be    exei  uti  1 

•  xi  i  pi  under  the  munifi- 
a  royal  order." 
i 
in  speaking  ol  it.     It  is 

suitable  to  th 
of  a  prince,  and  worthy 
a  king  "  ; 
but  it  doi 

b  yond  the 
: 
the  crown  on  I 

Justice,   '  !•  mem  j  -  and 

ty)    to    the    lions' 

heads    ;  on 

which     11     stan 

whole  -tun  tin.-  bristles 

with  emblems,  which  it 

takes   several    pages  oi 

.  \  pi. i  in 

all  wind-   from   the 

having  their  derivations  given  in  footnotes. 

He  i-  evidi  ntly  anxious  to  pose  before  the  eyes  oi 

■     .      o;       custom       a 

al    know  ledgi    as   his   power  as  a   designei . 

He  also  thought   it  well  they  should    know  of  his 

religious  writings.      Authority,  represented  as  "a 

boo!    n    ting   on  hei 

knee  to  di  note  thai    civil   authoi  n\    livine 

oi  igin.      \   !■    il  to  a  texl   in    Roman-. 

but,  in  hi    be  suspected  oi    fai  obite 

is   i  areful   to  explain   thai   he  has 

■  distanl   view  ol  maintaining 

hereditary  rigl  '  on  as     acred." 


Sheraton  was  undoubtedly  very  eccentric,  and 
it  is  my  belie!  thai  he  was  more  than  a  little  mad 
on  religious  subjei  ts,  ii  not  on  others,      towards  the 

end  "t  the  1 !.  afti  i  spi  aking  of  theGre 

hi  ai  tuallj    j\    thai   '    fl  ma 

advei  tise    some    thai    these re    merely    the 

fal Ltions  oi    poets    and    idolaters  "   endin 

disquisition    with   a   statement    oi    the    i 

Cree  1,  whii  h  may  not 
ii  quoted  withoul 
m  e.  1 1  he  was 
mad  i  nough  to  suppose 
that  then 
real  dan  i 
becoming  a  wo 
oi  the  old  gods,  it 
might  be  a  possible 
explanation  o 
.an  be  leasl  understood 
regarding  his  work. 
We  i  i  mid  have  only 
pity  for  the  man  whose 
brain-powei  was  sapped 
by  mania  and  over- 
work :  1  nit  nothing  save 
contempt  for  the  artist 
who  wil  fully  debased 
in-  art.  Ii  is  at  leasl 
charitable  to  give  him 
the  advantage  oi  the 
doubt,  and  put  down 
the  terrible  decline  in 
!n-  lasl  work  to  mental 
affliction. 

While  speaking  oi 
workmen.  Sheraton  tells 
u-  thai  a  g 1  i  hair- 
maker  i-  seldom  equally 
sui  i  essful  at  cabinet- 
making.  It  woui 
century  furniture  as  a 
whole,  a-  ii  the  remark  mighl  apply  to  the 
ers  as  well  as  to  the  workmen.  Where  thej 
lid  no1  specialize  like  Manwaring  and  Shearer, 
the}  are,  with  the  single  exception  oi  Thomas 
I  hippendale,  weak  eithei  in  one  bram  h  oi  the  othei . 

It  i-  greatly  i«»i  this  reason  that  I  cannol  agn 
with  those  critics  who  plai  e  Sheraton 
than  l  hippendali  U  n  gards  i  hairs,  ii  we  allow 
for  the  immense  diffi  rence  in  aim  and  intention. 
it  i-  difficult  to  separate  them,  and  n  one  oi  the 
names  must  go  first,  it  should  probably  be  Shera- 
ton's.    But,   even    judging   him    by   the   l< 


ooking 
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Book,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  his  fearful 
'  (which  I  endeavour  to  for- 
.1   forget),    1   do  not  see  how  he  can   In- 
ranked  with  the  older  man  as  an  all-round  di 
of  furniture.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  just  as 

aens    resemblin 
il    ■    ich  he  did  no1  5hi  raton, 

dited  with  the  work  oi 
The  page  ol  six  ch  i 

md  it  can  well  be  claimed  for  them  thai 

they  form  th(  in  any  ol  the  books, 

dppendale's  being  much  mure  unequal  in 


merit.     The  first  two  are  more  or  less  on  Hepple- 

white's  lines,  the  elongated  urn  being  a  favourite 

ut  with  him.  but  they  are  a  very  distinct 

improvement  on  his  treatment,  though  they  are, 

th     \.  asl    satisfying    oi    th<    set.     Nos. 

6  .ne  variants  oi  the  lyre-back,  introduced 

from  France  by  Robert  Adam,  ami  in  them  will 

be   remarked   Sheraton's   use  of  straight   lines  in 

ction  with  curves.     Jus1  a-  he  set  an  oval 

a    i'  <  tangulai    figure,  so   he    made    use  of 

to  tempei   his  curves.     A.  good  deal 

has  been  written  on  the  difference  bi  tween  Hepple- 

white's    an  1    Sheraton's    shield-back    chair.     An 


• 

i 

> 

\J 

1  ~            Hi 
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TWO     COMPAF 


author  already  quoted  says  it  consists  in  the  exis- 
tence or  absence  of  a  minute  convolution  at  the 
points  of  junction  between  the  uprights  of  the  back 
.mil  the  shield.  Another  declares  the  differem 
to  be  a  question  of  construction  :  the  shield  in  the 
work  of  one  being  supposed  to  be  made  separatelj 
and  the  uprights  run  into  it.  while  the  othei 
designer  produced  his  uprights  to  the  top  of  the 
chair,   thus  forming  the  sides  oi   the  shield. 

If  Sheraton  had  made  these  chairs  himself, 
which,  it  appeal-,  he  did  not,  and  it  we  had  some 
scores  of  undoubted  specimens  both  from  his  work- 
shop and  Hepplewhite's,  we  might  be  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  on  this  point  of  carpentr}  ;  as  it  is,  it 
■  .inn- il  help  us  at  all.  for  all  Sheraton's 
and  a  gn  .it  pari  of  Hepplewhite's  were  produced 
byother  cabinet-makers,  who  probably  pleased  then- 
own  fancy  as  regarded  questions  oi  construi  tion. 


The  real  difference  is  evident  enough,  and  it 
is  curious  that  it  should  have  occasioned  any 
difficulty.  Sheraton  had  the  same  objection 
to  the  shield  as  to  the  oval.  In  this  chair,  as  also 
m  3,  4.  and  6,  the  curve  of  the  top  rail  is  varied 
by  the  employment  of  a  straight  line.  Hepple- 
white  used  the  diametrically  opposite  method 
and  with  a  straight  top  rail,  nearly  always  added 
a  curve  i--  counteract  it — a  device  only  once  used 
in  the  Drawing  Book.  The  one.  in  fact,  saw 
weakness  in  an  unsupported  curve  while  thi  othei 
dreadi  -1   the   severity  oi   a  straight  line. 

I  illustrate  a  -  hair  from  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  bas  -1  on  and  neai  ly  identii  a! 
with  a  published  design  of  Hepplewhite's,  which, 
when  compared  with  N-i.  5.  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  different  use  oi  the  shield  shape  by 
the  two  men. 


Point  de  Venise  a  Reseau         Old  Burano  Point         By  M.  Jourdain 


oint,  is  frequently  found  in  the 

•  borders  with  an  edge  of  a  -hallow  s<  allop, 

pai  I  he  design, 

os<     poinl     which    rarelj 

variati  »ns   on   its    tropii  al,  non-natural, 

■    i.il  flowei .  shows  i  onventional 

i  Jin,  tii'i 

P,     ian   and    Rhodian  designs.* 

This  t\j  c  ol  lace  i>  chiefly  distinguished  1'V  the 

mi    and  arrangemenl    i  il    I  he 

nl     and   bj    tl  flat    look   of    the 

work,  by  the  outlining  thii  donm  I 

■ :  i   pattern  and  woi  ked  in 

ilatlv.t    by    a    minute    1 lei    to    the    i  ordonm  I 

intervenes    betw I 

■  an.  and  by  the  horizontal  appearance 


i 


nl  the  reseau,  which  is  ol  square  meshes  composed 
■  ■I  double-twisted  threads  throughout,  and  very 
fine.  Some  exceptionally  fine  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  bequest  oi  the  late  Mr.  Edmond 
I  >resden  to  the  \  ii  to:  ia  and  Albei  I  Museum.  I  he 
pomegranate  motif,  so  frequenl  in  heavy  rose 
point,  re-appears  ;  bu1  the  crest  of  the  Ei 
elaborated  into  a  scrolling  leaf.  A  curved 
such  as  is  met  with  in  Indian  designs.  i>  nt 
frequenl  occurrence. 

In  other  specimens!  ■'  French  influence  is 
apparent  in  the  larger  number  of  open  modes,  in 
the  ribbon  motif  crossing  the  design,  the 


*  Such   .is  s|«  ,  mi,  ii    v  ,s      iss;,  ,.|    iijf   Victoi  I  A 

useum.     Tin        "  Fi  all 

I  (he  beginning  of  the  Pi 

rites  that  it  was  difficull 

or  the  I  I  i.anre  hail  influenced 

n  u:iiie,  although  that  nation  was  dislil 
1  i .  ;  1 1  '.      S.niMii  in,,,    willing  at   tin-  riul 

I 
['he  infl 


p_  mm    w  w 
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oi    the   ornament,    and    the   cordonnel    which   is 
worked   around    certain    Sowers,   and    the    more 
broken  outlines  oi    the  flowers. 
Tin-   wink   oi    these   grounded   laces    is   always 
but    in    some    fillings    minute    button-hole 
are  added. 
I  rom    this    grounded    poinl    certain    di  ta 
U  neon    appear    to    have    been    borrowi  d. 
Brussels   could   not    reach   the   high   standard    oi 
Venetian  workmanship,   being   forced   to  contenl 
herself  with  a  frequenl   use  oi   modes  more  open 
than  the  fine  close  modes  belonging  to  the  Venetian 
which  are  in  general  bar,  i  h<  vron 
trellis,    and    -  hequei    pin-hole    patterns,    such    as 
are  found  in  the  raised  points.     Variety  oi  effed 
is   obtained    by   the    use   oi    barring    (or   honey- 
grounding)    inserted    amongsl    the     stems 
and  leaves  oi  the  sprays;    bul  very  open  modes, 


folial  ions  in  Poinl  de  Venise  a  rdseau  an  n 
by  minute  regulai  open-worked  fibres  oi  veining  ' 
In  general  appearani  e,  ai  i  ording  to  Mr.  Cole, 
the  designs  would  seem  to  givi  .1  date  somewhere 
about  1650,  thai  1-.  a1  the  time  when  the  raised 
points  were  Lai  gelj  in  i  in  ulation.  Upon  thi 
establishmeni  oi  the  Poini  di  l  ranee,  in  1665, 
the  French  were  diligeni  undei  the  tuition  oi 
their  Venetian  workers  in  their  attempts  to  imitate. 
Upon  this  the  skill  and  invention  oi  the  Venetians 
pertei  ted  the  point  a  1.  -1  .111  .in  attempt  to  win 
back  the  custom  the  French  manufacture] 
taking  awaj  from  them.t  Here  their  labours 
culminated.  As  Alencon  rose,  tins  type  oi  ac< 
declined,  "Hence  it  is  thai  Point  de  Venise  a 
reseau  having  probably  had  but  a  short  existence, 
dud  out  soon;  comparatively  few  specimens  oi 
it   are   to   be  seen."      I  here  are.  howevei .  a  vet  y 


genera]  rule,  are  used  sparingly,  like  "high 

up  ,11  .1  pit  tine.       I  he  style  oi    Vi  m  tia 

floral    and    more    conventional 

n    I  '■:  1:  and  the  1  ordonnet  oi   Brussels 

traggles. 

Alencon  differs   from  grounded  Venetian  point 

i    ].;-,:.     Whatever    Frani  e    toui  hed     I » 1  ame 

French.     Naturalistic  imitation-  oi  flowers,  birds, 

vases,  and  other  material  object    an    freely  inter- 

d     in    the    more    ornamental     portion-    oi 

on,  while  in  Venetian  La<  1     a  resi  au  or  rose 

pmnt     then     is    ran  I3    anj    1  hange    from   purely 

ational  tn  atment.       Vlencon  also  differs  in 

workmanship  from   Venetian  point  in  the  raised 

ontinuous  outline-  to  the  petals  oi  the  flowers, 

1'.  es,  and  the  ornamental  forms  throughout. 

and  ■  open  d&  orath  -    modes  are  intro- 

th    1    eau  r>     ■  1 freely  used  a    a 

groundwot  k    the  n   1  au  oi  ■  rounded  \  em  tian  poinl 
-  square  ;    that  oi  Alencon  1-  hexagonal  and  l< 
fine;    the   horizontal    waved   hue-   oi    th 
are  more  irregulai   and  mat  ked  in  Alencon  ;    the 


fair  number  oi  specimens  m  perfect  preserval 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  peculiarly  rii  h 
in  them — and  these  do  not  appear  to  be  later  than 
the  last  years  ot  the  seventeenth  and  t  he  1  le-inniu^ 
oi  the  eighteenth  1  cntury.  At  the  beginning  oJ 
the  eighteenth  century  the  hue  industrj  was 
alreadj  declining.  In  1734,  French,  Flemish, 
and  English  laces  wen-  sold  at  cheaper  rate- 
in  the  Venetian  lace  -hop-  than  the  local  pro- 
ducts m. J 


•   Some  of  the    Uencon   mod  imitations  ol 

1 
1    A.  S.  1 

\      ■    ■  ■    1  :■  .  1:  si.iti  lorcsiieri  mil' 

cU-i   ]'i//i.       F.'l    bello   e  che   verso  la  nic-ta  del   win. 
secolo  all  1  lo  ] 

'■■ 

,'   .-, 
- 

locale.     M.i    tnvece,    oranquc  si   appai;ava  la  tacoa^ncria  ilclla 
il  vendere  i   pi//i  >li  I 
.  :.ini. 
.  ..      Me'aiii. 
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LAPPET    OF     POINT    DE    VENISE 


.'EN  TEEN  I'll     CEN 


In  :  Raniari  and  P  G 

attempted  to  "  improve  "  the  lace-industry  by  imi- 
tating Flemish  and  French  laces,  espei  iall} 
They  were  exempted  from  taxation  foi   ten  years 
by   t!  enterpi  ise   succeeded 

from    the   commercial,    il    not    from    the   artistic, 
int.  .1-  i-   proved  by   their  prosperit}    in 

"  The  old  Burano  Lai  es  an  outcome 

Point  d    Vi  nise  a  n  seau,  and  alone  oi  .ill 

-  tian  needle  la<  es  survived 

i  lose  hi   th'    i  Marini 

quotes  from  a  document  of  the  seventeenth  centurj 

in    which,    ^pr.ik!!  aid   thai 

iunti     l  aria,"  or  di  Burano. 

because  tin-  greater  part  of  them  were  made  in  th< 

country    so    >  ailed,    an-    cor  idered    bj     Lannoni 

.Mr  .mil  hi  gn  and  foi 

and    in    solidity 


elte  alia  sudde 


Very   Intl.-   is   known   of   tin-  early   history   oi 
Burano  lace.    Peuchet}  writes  thai  .1  great  num- 
ber "I  fisherfolk  in  the  island  of  Burano,  as  well 
as   people   in   Venice  itself  ami   in   the  convents, 
were   employed   in  lace-making;    but   that   their 
profil     w<  re   -mall.      Tin-  thread,  he  adds,  ■  omi 
from   Flanders,  as  the  local  flax  thread  was   nol 
0  strong  when  equally  line.     In  1793,  the  C 
Veneta    refers    to    Burano    lace,    "  del    qu: 
exen  itava     largo    commercio    am  lie     nei 
tempi."  § 

I  he  designs  oi  old  Burano,  like  those  of  Venise 
e:     are    distinguished    l>v    a    1  onvention  J 
treatment  oi  the  flowers  ami  ornament  ;    hut  the 
designs    are    -omrwh.it    thinner,    there    1 

in  propoi  tion  to  the  pattern,  and  in  some 
modi-ill     specimens    there    are    sem  s    upon    the 
.    French   laces  of    the    Louis    XVI. 
period. 


Melani. 


:  I 


Point   dr    I  'enise  a    R 


In  a  description  written  in  r.875  ol  certain 
Burano  laces  in  the  possession  ol  Sir  Henry 
(then  Mr.)  Layard,  specimens  were  described  as 
"exactly  like  Alencon,"*  the  only  differem 
ceptible  1  ieing  thai  "  the  flowei  -  are  ma1  ti 
thick,  and  very  clumsily  pu1  into  the  ground." 
In  an  accounl  ol  Venetian  lace-making,  writtei 
by  Urbani  Gheltof,  published  in  Venice  and 
t  d  into  I  nglish  bj  1  ad)  I  aj  ard  .1  ver) 
iption,  a.  companied  by  diagrams, 
i-  given  ol  the  mode  ol  execution  ol  Burano 
pnmt. 

From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  usually  worked 
illow,  not.  however,  ol  course  with  bobbins, 
as  foi  pillow  lace,  the  obje<  1  ol  the  pillow  or  bolster 
is   merely   to   raise   the   work   to   a   snitalil. 


*  '•  Mi.  and  Mr-.  Layard  were  here  consulting  on  some 
Burano  lace.  It  looks  exactly  like  old  point  Alencon,  the  only 
nlili  w  -  that  the  flowers  were  matted  and 
thick,  and  very  clumsily  put  in  the  ground  .  .  .  The  great 
thing  wanted  in  th  Rowers  i  clearness,  so  that  you  can  see 
through  them,  and  also  see  each  stitch,  .  .  .  and  the  very 
finest  thread  must  be  used.  (Mr.  Layard)  .  .  .  also  told 
us  that  they  had  begun  by  Using  the  wrong  thread.'' 

Extract  from   a    letter  of    Aug.    30th,    1875,   A-    Bla 
><■   Burano  laces: 

"Lady  Layard  joined  with  Sir  Henry  Layard  in  this  enter- 
prise, but  it  was  not  successful.  Modern  Burano  lace 
suffered  from  the  quality  of  the  thread."  One  disadvantage 
long  seemed  unsurmountable,  the  coarseness  and  unevi 
any  thread  that  would  then  be  found  in  Italy.  This  difficulty, 
which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  English  lace 
trade  in  the  seventeenth  century,  threatened  to  doom  modern 
ice  to  an  inevitable  inferiority.  However,  thread  was 
chosen  by  Baron  Beckmann,  imported  from  the  Belgian  thread 
manufacturers,  and  much  improved  the  quality  of  lace  ;  1 


lap  of  th  laci  -maker,  and  to  diminish  the 
itj  "i  much  handling.  On  the  middle  ol 
the  upper  side  ol  the  pillow  there  rests  a  small 
wooden  i  ylindei  at  ross  which  the  parchmenl 
pattern  is  stretched,  leaving  an  open  space  undei 
n  for  the  i  onveniem  e  ol  the  worket  ;  thus  the 
strip  ol  lace  is  kepi  smooth  and  Hat.     In  v  i 

ound   .1  thread  i    fixed    traight  acn 

the    whole     w  ldlll     ol     the     l.o  I 

each   row    ol    meshes,   being   passed   through  and 

Listened  to  an)  spri >  or  pan  ol  the  pattern  which 
may  intervene,  ami  on  this  tin,  .,, 
meshes  are  worked.  The  result  is  the  formation 
oi  a  remarkably  square-shaped  mesh,  and  by  this 
and  also  by  the  streaky  and  cloudy  appearance 
of  the  resean  (owing  to  the  bad  quality  and 
unevenness  of  the  thread),  Burano  point  may  he 

gnised.     The  cordonnet  is.  like    the    Bt 

needle-point, f  of  thread  stitched  round  the  outline, 
instead  of  the  Alencon  button-hole  stitch  over 
horsehair. 

In  1866  the  industry  was  extinct.  "  Venice 
point,"  writes  Mrs.  Palliser,  "  is  now  no  more  : 
the  sole  relic  of  this  far-famed  trade  is  the  coarse- 
torchon  lace  of  the  old  lozenge  pattern,  offered 
1>Y  the  peasant  women  of  Palestrina  to  strangers 
on  their  arrivals  at  hotels."  The  same  fabric 
is  mentioned  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
when  she  speaks  of  "  peddling  women  that  come 
on   pretext   of  selling  pennyworths  of  lace." 

t   Sometimes  the  cordonnet  is  button-h 
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British    PostmarKs 


By   C.    F.    Dendy    Marshall,    B.A 


i 

pursuit,  which 

An  obj  l  '    tamps  is  that, 

irhii  h  have  a  greal 
issible  in  thesi  a   really 

lection  without  :  I 

i  postmarl  I 

also  possess  great  int<  i  i  iphical  and  his- 


® 


The  following  are  a  few  types  from  the  writer's 
collection.  No.  1.  is  the  fust  type  ol  Briti 
mark.  It  was  used  in  London  from  about  the  year 
1660.  The  one  shown  indicates  June  17th.  and  is 
on  a  letter  dated  1681.  The  year  was  not  shown  in 
the  mark-  until  about  a  century  later. 

,  mong  thi    earlii  11  types  ol  Lo<  al 
•;...    The  names  of  plai  es  were  first  im 
1  720  with  wooden  stamps  oflocal  mam;: 


C///CHES^ 


torical    nature.       Instead 

they  date  from  1  Ch  tries  11. 

tion  which  has  been  am 
in  an  intelli 

I  charm    the    eye 

d 

tmark  itself, 
led   by   an  entirely 


,    was  nol  added  to  the  name  until  the  end  of 
ntury. 

In  an  Act  v 

|9      and 
I 
in  the  postmarks,  as  shown   in  Nos.  vi.  to  viii.     The 
|.  were  m    isured  (in   Irish  miles) 

I  1  iblin. 
Time,  which  has  cut  "  Brighthelmstone  "  d 


BRIGHT 


JIELMSTONE 

f    A 

7          ^ 

1     "Windham' 

out    into 

• 

•■  Wyiih'i 

diiam. 

the  first  ■ 

Brit  ish   Post  mat  'ks 


Post."     It  is  from  a  letter  of  July,  1S01.     The  Act  of  i  to  999.  °01   to  °99,  and   aoi   to  L03  (omitting   1); 

this  year,  before  mentioned,  converted  this  post  from         the  Scotch  run  from   1  to  about  755;  the  Irish  to 


a   Penny   Post— at    which    rate    it    was    initiated    by 
private  enterprise  in  16S0— into  a  Twopenny  Post. 

No.  x.  is  that  of  a  local  Penny  Post,  of  which  there 
were   many   hundreds   in   all   parts   of  the    country; 


WINDHAM 

rron 


No.  xi.   is   that  of  a  peculiar  local  post  established 
under  the  5th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1801. 

No.    xii.    is    the    first    type    of   obliterating    mark, 
introduced  in  1840,  in  which  year  the  use  of  postage 


564.      Some   are  extremely   difficult    to    meet    with. 
No.    xiv.    shows    the    type    known    to    collectors   as 
"duplex    marks''    of    combined    date    stain; 
obliterators,  which  are  now  being  fast  superseded  by 
the  modern  combination  square  marks  and  rings. 


BO  LTON 

Penny  Post 


It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  within 
the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present.  There  are 
many  interesting  types  peculiar  to  franked  letters  ; 
also  other  indigenous  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  following  are  a  few  miscellaneous  ones  of 
special  interest,  for  one  reason  or  another  : 

Newcastle 
5»Cl-Post 


stamps  commenced.  In  1S44  the  obliterating  stamps 
were  numbered,  and  were  of  type  xiii.  ;  the  Scotch 
having  a  square  outline,  and  the  Irish  being  diamond 
shaped.     A  number  was    assigned   to  each  place  of 

1816 
6  2> 


No.  xv.  is  an  early  "ship  letter"  mark  for  letters 
coming  from  abroad,  and  landed  at  Weymouth. 

No.  xvi.  is  a  very  early  example  of  a  "station" 
mark.  This  station  was  celebrated  for  the  "break 
of  gauge,"  over  which  such  keen  controversies  raged 
in  the  forties. 


importance,  and  these  numbers  (with  the  assistance 
of  a    list   of  the  same)  form  a  convenient   basis   for 
arranging  a  postmark  collection.     The   I 
consists  (with  certain  colonics  and  places  abroad)  of 


No.  xvii.  is  a  rare  type  of  "  travelling  post  office ' 

mark,  used  on   the  Bristol  and   Exeter  Railway,  lonj 
since  swallowed  up  by  the  G.W.R. 

The  last  two  are  self  explanatory;  the  "Mexican1 
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was    wrecked    with    the    mails   on    hoard   dun: 
South   African   War,  and  the  last  formed  part  of  an 

ent  first  tried  at   Rochdale,  Chrism. 
and  afterwards  at  other  large  towns. 


(15J 


may  perhaps  be 
not  unwelcome.     There  are  two  classes  of  colli 

ct  different  types  ol  pi  istmark, 
and    those    who 


I  llecting  types  on  entire 

■  out. 
11. irks   should   never  be  cut  close,  espe 

liar  ones  ;  they  should  always  he  cut  square, 


Albums  are  useless,  as  those  with  moveable  leaves 

would  be  too  expensive  to  suit  most  people.     <  lards 

best   (10  in.   by   12  in.   is  a  convenient   size) 


o 

-J 

Li 


B 


D* 
fr 


'%>* 


which  can,  if  preferred,  be  machine  ruled  in  any  way 

'd   Mutable  .a  a  small  expense,  and   kept   in 

mutation    books.      The    marks    should    be    Listened 

down   with  a  tiny  dot  of  some  photo-mounter,   then 


they  are   easily  detached   with   a   knife   when   desired. 

rhis  form  of  collecting  lends  a  new  interest  I  1  old 

letters,  the  stamps  on  which  are  apt  to  be  monotonous. 

Another   means    of  obtaining    marks    is    by    joining 


RECOVERED    FROM 
WRFCK    OF    MEXICAN 


Anything   especially    rare. 
V'»,vc  all,    marl 

1 


.  '  which  circulates  a  monthly 
box    ami  m       its    meml  n  1      (i  ir    exchange    pui 

T.    Whitworth,    Esq.,   ol     1,   Greenbank,    Waterloo, 


>' !. 


■ 


Books 

:mberg 


Nuremberg  stands  second  only  to  Venice  in  the 
estimation  of  the  traveller  with  an  eye  for  artistic 
beauty  and  a  mind  open  to  the 
suggestion  oi  the  romance  that 
clings  to  old  bricks  and  stone. 
Like  Venice,  this  old  city,  with  its  venerable 
walls  and  red  root-,  its  gabled  houses  and  Gothic 
sculptures,  has  proved  an  inexhaustible  source 
oi  inspiration  to  artists,  but  a  bibliography  oi 
English  literature  on  this  subject  would  present 
markably  meagre  list.  The  two  recently 
published  hooks  that  have  been  devoted  to 
Nuremberg  appeal  to  two  entirely  different  <  lasses 
rs,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  each  other's  sui  i  ess.  Nuremberg,  painted  by 
A.  G.  Bell,  and  described  L\  Mrs.  A.  Bell  (A.  cV  C. 
Blai  k,  7-.  6d.  net), 
i-  .1  descriptive  ai  • 
ounf  oi  the  town, 
ot  n-  romance  and 
historical  associa- 
tions, by  no  mean- 
accurate  in  every 
instam  e,  but  in- 
ten  ting  and  ser- 
viceable toi  the 
visitor  who  is 
satisfied  with  a 
superficial  know- 
the  pic- 
tun  [uethin 
appeal  to  his  taste. 

Mi.    P.    J.    kv, 
Nuremberg,    trans- 
lated by  Mr.  G.  II. 
Palmei  (H.Grevi  I  & 
Co.    \s.),  is  the  work 


Coles  Metal 
Inlay 


(  ,  .1  I  Ml    1    M 


of  a  student  for  student-;,  perhaps  a  little  dry,  but 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  art.  It  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  aims  of  both  authors  that  .Mrs.  Bell's 
book  should  be  illustrated  by  water-colour  draw- 
ings, which  are  again  eminently  picturesque,  but 
by  no  means  absolutely  true  to  nature;  whilst 
the  reliable,  if  less  selective,  records  of  the  camera 
accompany  Mr.  Ree's  careful  study. 

The    Coles   Metal   Inlay,    the   invention  of    Mr. 
Sherard  Cowper-Coles,  is  an  entirely  new  departure 
in   art    metal    work,    as    it    enables 
combinations  of  metals  to  be  made 
which   have    hitherto  been  thought 
mpossible.     The  process  consists  of  burning  one 
metal   into  another 
at     a     temperature 
below   the   melting- 
point  of  any  of   the 
metals    employed, 
thus    enabling    a 
large    variety   oi 
effects     to    be    ob- 
tained.      Inlaid 
metal   work   i  an   be 
made    similar    in 
effect    i"   the  finest 
damasi  en  i 
the  othei  hand  the 
process  readilylends 
it-ell  to  bold   work 
uch    a     p  ii"  I-    as 
by   a    variation    oi 
ti  mpei  a  I  ure  one 
metal  is  inlaid  into 
anothei .  an- 1  at  the 
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same  time  one  metal  can  be  considerably  raised 
above  another  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
Very  pleasing  effects  are  obtained  with  steel 
plates  inlaid  with  zinc,  the  steel  being  blued 
[er  it  rustless.  As  another  example  oi 
.  -  tained  bj  this  pro  ess  a 
tray  can  be  taken  and  inlaid  with  zinc,  matters 
having  been 
so     an  i 

con- 
si  dei  able 
portion    of 
ipper 
is  converted 

;  i  ed 

t  hus 

giving  a  very 

-  o  !  t       a  n  .1 
•   «  ith 

obtained  on 
a  plain  back- 
ground,   and 

■ 

stoveing  it  is 

I 
art  upon  the 

■    from   silver  white 
zinc     through    yellow     brasses    and    I 

-I  i  opper. 


.  made  to 

at        tin' 
•     Mm-     National      P 


painted  in  1782.  In  the  Florence  picture  he 
appears  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  so 
that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been 
painted  about  1764.  The  coat  is  a  quiet, 
flat  grey,  whilst  opalesque  high  lights  play 
over  the  hands,  nose,  and  forehead.  The  hair 
is  fair  and  soft. 

D.  G.  Rossetti 
By  Hans 
W.  Singer 

In  a  series 
of  inex- 
pensive illus- 
1 1  a  ted  mono- 
graphs, pub- 
lished bj 
Bard,  Mar- 
quardf  &  I  1 1. 
in  Berlin, 
Dr.  Hans  W. 
Singer  has 
contributed 
an  excellent 
stud v    0 t 

eGa 
Rossetti.  The 

little  l ' 

may  w  e  1 1 
serve  as  an 
.  xample  ol 
how    such 

subjects 

1 1  0 1 1 1 1 1  be 
1  lea  1  ed. 
The  life  o| 
the  man  is 
only  1  'i  ii  il\ 
t  o  ui  h  1  ! 
upon,  in  a 
short  chap- 
ter at  the 
verj  end  ;  his  1  haracter,  his  virtues  and  faults, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  have  .1  direct  bearing 
on  his  art.  The  bulk  oi  the  book  is  devoted 
to    a   synthetic    study   of   1  en  ation, 

r  record  of  his   doir 

u      no    unn©  e     li  y     di   ci  iptions    oi    the 

in   .    in   short,   none   ol    the 

quently  appeal     in   similar 

!  word  is  to  the  point,  and 

I  >i.  Sin  only  In-  intimate  acquaint- 

R      etti's  woi  1%,  bul  a  1  are  undei   I 
ol  the  emotions  by  whii  h  the  artist  was  inspired. 


Notes 


The  Editor  has  decided  to  extend  the  date  foi 

sending  in  designs  in  the  competition  announced 

in    the   last    number    to  the 

"The  Connoisseur"  ..,,,!,  |  ),  ,,,!,„., 

Competition  j,,,.    seascapes    sen,     in  ,,„■ 

Important  ,  .  .    .  , 

Announcement  l  competition       will  be 

judged  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie, 
A.R.A.,  R.E.,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
judge. 

The  little  picture  by  Frans  Hals,  of  which  we 
gi\  e  .1  reprodui  - 
tion, 

A  Stolen  W  a  s 

Frans  Hals  StO- 
1  e  n 
on  July  7th  from 
the  Koninklijk 
Kabinet  van 
Schilderijen 
(Royal  Picture 
Gallery)  at 
the  Hague.  It 
is  painted  on 
an  oak  panel, 
measuring  9  in. 
by  7  in.,  and 
was  purchased 
for  the  n lm  1  1; 
at     Amsti 

i,o 
florins.  The 
dira  toi  \  61  the 
museum  express 
their  tope  thai 
the  publication 
0!  the  portrait 
may   lead    to    its 

eedj    very.  '' '"    stolen    fr  ws    hai  - 

As   we    go   to 
press    we     learn 

from  the  "  Handelsblad  "  that  the  missing  pit  ture 
has  been  found  in  the  possession  <>!  a  rich 
Antwerp  collector,  who  bought  it  about  ten 
days  after  it  was  stolen,  not  knowing  its  origin, 
which  lie  learned  afterwards  from  the  papers. 


1  illustrated  in  this  Number,  for 
whii  li  SU  h  a  remarkable  price 
was  p.nd  at  the  end  oi  Ma\ 
aroused  considerable  disi  u  iion  al 
the  time  of  the  sale  as  to  which  country  it  could  be 


The  Gabbitas 
Biberon 


attributed  to.  It  was  catalogued  as  It. dun  work 
of   the  middle  of    the   [6th   century,  and   though 

man}  icided  with  this  opinion,  oi 

it  to  be  German  work  oi  the  same  period,  whilst 
others  thought  that  both  Italian  and  German 
craftsmen  had  had  a  hand  in  it-  manufacture. 

It   is  of    carved    rock    crystal    mounted    with 
enamelled  gold,  and  measures   \i'\  in.  b\ 
The  body  of  the  vessel,  together  with  the  cover, 
may  be  described  as  roughly  resembling  a  monster, 
the  head  forming  the  spout,  though   tl  e 

shape  is  lost  in 
the  tinted  shell- 
like effei  1  ol  tfo 
genera]  outline  ; 
applied  below 
the  nei 
i  w.  1  win  I 

stem  1-  oviform, 
the  base  oblong 
and  (il  quatrefi >i1 
outline 

in  low  rebel  with 
i  ockle  -  shells 
1  he  gi  ild  mounts 
chiefly   take    the 
form  of    simple 
mouldings,     but 
h  .1  v  e    applied 
st  rap  work   and 
othei    ornaments 
enamel  led      in 
opaque     and 
t  r  an  si  ui  -   n  I 
c  o  1 1  mi  1  s .    a  11  (1 
furthei    enriched 
with    settings   ol 
precious    -tone,. 
The  handle  ol 
the     cover     is 
also  "i  enamelle  1 
gold,  and  tunned  as  a   finely  modelled  statuette 
of   Neptune   sitting   astride   a  dolphin,  which   in 
mi  n     i,    t,    .in     a     wave-pal  tern    vase ;     this    is 
outlined    with    a    framing    <>i    strapwork,    which 
has    scroll   designs    reserved    on    the    gold   upon 
a  black  and    white  ground.      The  undei     ide    ol 
this   oval    plaque,   showing    through    tl 
cover,    is   also  chased   and   enamelled.      This   same 
effei  t   through  the  1  i\  ital   bodj  maj  al 
where   the    stem    1-    joined    to    the   body  oi    the 
vessel  by  a  gold   socket,  studded   by   four  scroll- 
shaped  supports. 


The    Connoisseur 


Tm    old  i  tires    illu  trated    are    the 

tb     Burgh  oi    Inverness   in 

use  in  1777. 
Old  Copper  The   j  one   ;s    sU         d    ,,„    ,,„, 

Mcasures  bol  .1,  INVERNESS,"  and  the 
thin-  others  have  the  following  inscription 
engraved  on  them:    "This  measure   is  the    ami 

■    I  Tin..  1777."       I  hey  were  pun  ha  ed 
ars  ago  111  Inverness. 


thi  Ga  dinei  Gn  ene  Hubbard 

i   issued 

■    Govei  urn.  nt    Printing 

<  'tin  1  .  Washington,  describes 

what  in  man}  respect     i     thi 

llei  1 1  ■  'ii  "i  engi  .i\  ing  - 

ti  hin--      in      A111.1  11  ,1. 

!  '•    to    iii'     American 

imi     1  inn     .1""    bj 

Mi.  Hubbard's  widow,  it  ha    had  a  suitable  depart- 

ible  t"  the  1  u 

-.in. -in. 

th    pari    "i    the 

■ 

.  n  the  boulevard         '■  VI 

way    tin.. 

vhere   in    portfolios   were 


Catalogue  of  the 
Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard   collection 
of   Engravings 
Government 
Printing  Office, 
Washington,  U.S.A. 


hidden  away  treasures  ot  untold  value.  Thus 
almost  mi.'  by  <>n>'  were  added  the  Rembrandts 
and  Diirers  in  which  his  collection  is  so  rich. 

Thr  number  ol  prints  m  the  collection  is  2,690. 
France  being  firs!  with  688  examples,  Germany 
next  with  5114.  and  England  third  with  588.  The 
remainder  are  chiefly  American,  Dutch,  Flemish, 

and    Italian. 

Germany  1-  se<  n  in  the  works  of  Schongauer  and 
Albrecht  Diirer.  Then  an  *cimens  of  the  Italian 
artists,  Marcantonio  Raimondi's  engravings  aftei 
Raphael,  a-  w.U  a-  the  works  .>t  Carracci,  Piranesi, 
and  Morghen.  No  cither  collection  in  America 
contains  so  many  Rembrandts,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  1-  not  a  well-known  Flemish  engraver 
from  the  time  ol  Rembrandt  to  that  ol  Josel 
1  1.1.1    who  .In.  s  n"i  find  a  place. 

The  French  and  English  schools  open  with  the 
seventeenth   century,   ami  the   American   section 
starts  with  Paul   Ri  vere,  who  drew    tin'  11 
University   in    [780,    and   contains    specimens    oi 

everj   noted   American  enj  ravei    that  time. 

Rich  though  it  maj  be  in  many  branches  ol  en- 

the  British  r.8th  1  •  ntur}  31  hool  1-  by  no 

mean-  w.  11  1.  pi.   ented.    \  all  nun.  I  ireen,  by  many 

1   iiicv/otmtc  1.  1-  only 

fohn  kapha.  1  Smith  by 

eight,  and  \\  illi  mi  \\  aid  by  four. 

With    the     bequest    was    included    the   sum    oi 

.    the  mi.  1.   '  .hi  win.  h  is  to  be  di  voted  t.. 

quisition  >>i  othei  punt-,  so  it  1-  hoped  that 
a.  v  will  in  1  ourse  oi  time  ho  filled. 


Notes 


The  catalogue  has  not  been  issued  for  general 

distribution,  but   copies  maj    be    sei  ured   at  co  I 

from    the   Su]  erintendent    of     !»'"  uments, 

Library  ol  Congress,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  so  far  as 

his  supply  permits. 


■ 


in    the    rich 

A  Reliquary 
from  Sens 
Cathedral 


less  known  of  the  objects  contained 
treasury  o1  Sens  Cathedral,  made 
famous  forits  many  relics  of  Thomas 
B  e1  and  the  greal  silver-gilt 
ciborium  figured  in  the  works  oi 
Viollet-le-Duc  and  De  Caumont,  is 
a  very  curious  reliquary  containing  a  bone  of 
S.  Etienne  de  Sens,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is 
,|,  di  ated.  I  his  is  oi  i  oppei  gilt,  the  boxi 
oi  silver.  The  little  windows  oi  the  reliquai  \  are 
filled  in  with  rock  crystal,  and  at  the  base  are  -  I 
three  large  crystals,  the  centre  one  being  about  an 
in,  h  and  .1  hali  in  diameter.  The  whole  stands 
nj  in.  high,  and  measures  7'  in.  across  the  boxes, 


Music  Stand 
at  Dieppe 


which  an    rathei  knocked     bout.     I  b    1  oil 
which  is  rich  in  works  oi   mediaeval   art,  although 
[reel}  opened  to   any  appreciating  visitor,  is  but 
little  known  to  the  English  traveller. 

This   music-stand,   or   lectern,  which  doubtless 
originally  stood  in  th  ■■■   to  be  found 

in  a  somewhat  dirty  and  dilapi- 
dated 1  ondition  in  one  oi  the  side 
chapels  oi  S.  Remj .  al  Dieppe.  It 
is  a  very  elegant  composition  oi  two  eagles  with 
spread  wings,  forming  a  doubL  di  I  carried  on  .1 
1  arved  pillar  with  a  tripod  pedestal,  and  belo 
t<>  the  eia  ol  I-oiii-  XIV.  This  is  an  unusual  period 
tin  church  furniture,  and  but  little  oi  it  has  sur- 
vived, as  that  which  the  Revolution  spared  was 
displaced  latei  on  to  make  room  for  modern 
Gothic  restorations.  This  lectern  is  now  n 
to  a  disused  chapel,  which  seems  as  if  it  mighl  bi 
a  half-way  house  to  a  local   museum. 


Mi      Al       DIEPl 
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THE  third  volume  of  Mi  "Connoisseur's 

Library"  is  .1  monograph  devoted  to  tin-  art  i>i  miniature 

by  Mr.  Dudley  Heath,  and,  whilst 
"Miniatures"  covering  a  very  complete  and  ex- 

By  Dudley  Heath  1    Subject,  it   fully 

(Methuen  &  Co.)        maintain--     the     high     level     of    its 

predecessors    in    tin--    series.      The 

I  painter,  and  therefore 

with  authi  1  hni<  al  aspe<  t  of  the  art,  gives  an 

. 
tr  views,  and  fills  an  important 
i)    serious 
students.     As  may  naturally  be  expected,  the  plates  form 
a  very  important  part  of  this  volume,  and 
miniatures    has    evidently    been    made    with 

lead    "i    merely 
adorninj  conl        that  as  a 

found   in    miniature   pail 
; 

ol  1  harm,  in  that, 
with  al 

original  when  carefully  printed.      1  ttes  help 

bling  the  rea 

he  Tudor, 

Stuart.  1  ■    turn  from 

the  qua  I    Philip  the  I  ioi  id, 

iceptions  which 

nges    that    had 

ature  painter   since  he  had  dis- 
1  .1   from   the  illumination  ..1  books.     The 
:i  I 
i'-  1        ami     ripl    .    through    the    1: 
-       thi 

II  y,    when,    with    the    return    to 
ne   the   power   ol  ter  and 

in   in  re   trai  e   the 

I         ft  of  po      titure,   md  the 

whether  it 

"in  little."     And.  again,  we  can  slowly 

to    give  us 
Mr.  1  lea  ill's  critii 

some  con- 
0  eminently 

11 


ol  theart  in  not  upholding  the  earlier  traditions 

to   us    very   much   to  the  point.     The  chapter  on 

Portrait    Miniatures  and    Miniatures  on  Enami 

a    I k  which  succeeds  in  giving  a  very  real 

the  history  of  the  art  not  realised  before. 
That  Mr.  Heath    resean  hi  i  have  not  been  exhaustive, 
at  least  as  far  ih  collector-,  and   collections   go,  is  proved 
by   his   statement    that   "In   the    Magniac   Colled 

tion  "i 

the  older  masters."     It   is,  of  course,  common  knoi 

thai   tli      in w  collection  came  under  the  hammei    in 


A    Lost    Letter    by    Rembrandt 

ditor  of  The   Connoissei  r. 

(it    the    seven    letters    which    Rembrandt    wrote    to 

he  e  seen  tar)    of  Prince 

Frederik  Hendrik  ol  <  (range,    ix  are  known  to  belong  to 

public  and  private  collections  in   lb, Hand.  England,  and 

1  lermany. 

The  fati    "i    tl  e    seventh,    howi  ver,    is   unknown  ;    n 
part  "i  the  famous  collection  of  Karon   Verstolk, 
which  w.,s  publicly  sold  in  186        \  t'  a    ■■  u 
1871,  the  firm  V  li  at  the  Hague,  sold  it  to 

Mi     1      i         S:  Green,  ol    New    Bond  Street, 

and  since  then  its  trace  has  been  lost. 

preparing  a  neu   publicatioi 
existing  documenl  Rembrandt,  and 

:   where  this   letter   may  be,  and 
have  a  transcription   oi   it   taken.     The  li 
dated  l-'ebiuai  y,    II 

In  this  letter  Rembrandt  informs  Huygens  th  1 

,vork  at  the  thn  Entombment, 

nirrection,  and   Tlie  Ascension,  which  the   1 

in    person   has   ordered    from    him. 

ol  the  others  more 
than  hall  oi  the  work  is  done.  Rembrandt  asks  whether 
the  Prim  e  1  receivi 

,,,...;  t    I  0      H 

that  Ins  address  is  next  to  the  1  ;  oni 
I  n.eli  nstia.u,  Amsterdam. 
It  there  should  1"-  ami  eaders  anybody  who 

of  this   letter,  1 
ied  by  his  kmd  n 

truly, 
DR.  C   Hi  d  S  I  EDE   DE  GR(  »OT. 
Tin    II  \'.i  1     HO 
Heer, ..  1 
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Forthcoming    Books 

I'm    hundred  years  ai;o  was  horn  .it  Odense,  in 
Funen,    Hans    Andersen,    the   son   oi    a    cobbler. 
In  all   that    hundred   years     yeai 

Hans   Ander-       ^-^     h  perhaps,      3 

sen's  Stones  .         , 

development  in  the  use  oJ  the 
printing  press  than  in  any  othei  line  oi  mechanical 
progress— Hans  Andersen's  stories  haw  found 
si  an  e  any  woi  thj   i  asket. 

rhere  is,  however,  under  consideration,  the 
making  oi  a  unique  volume,  which  seeks  to 
n  i  -inn.,  rid  itseli  solelj  l.\  the  forethought  and 
originalit)   oi   it-  constructive  scheme. 

I  he  scheme  is  hi  iefl}  tin-  ;  t..  in\  ite  the  co- 
operation ..I  a  group  ni  those  artists  whose  work 
would  besi  lender  the  >nl. tie  genius  oi  Hans 
Andersen,  and  represent  most  perfectly  the 
enl  qualities  "i  his  imagination  in  allegory, 
folk-lore,  and  pure  fairy  tale.  The  search  for 
illustrators  so  peculiarly  qualified  will  he  made  in 
'.Mm.  i  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England; 
should,  however,  "in-  draughtsman  he  considered 
pre-eminently  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  fulfil 
tlie  task,  he  will  he  asked  to  undertake  it  alone. 

In  size  the  volume  will  he  Imperial  Quarto. 
It  will  he  printed  with  a  chemically  permanent 
black  "it  tin-  best  paper  procurable,  and  will  be 
hound    m   a    durable   natural-coloured    leather. 

Ih-  Press  which  is  aboul  to  issue  tins  volume 

il      Beavei    Press,   Laleham,   neat    Maine-. 

Whethet  the  foregoing  scheme  can  he  earned 
..ut  will  depend  entirely  upon  tin-  numbei  oi  those 
who  wall  come  forward  and  promise  their  sub- 
-  i  iptions. 

A  book  quite  unique  m  i  harai  ter  is  annoum  ed 
by  the  Literary  Collectoi    Press,  Greenwich,  Con- 

ii.  .  ti.  ut.       It   is  entitled  Old   Time 
Wall    Papers,    by   Kate    Sanborn, 


Old   Time 
Wall   Pap 


•d 


photographs   oi    Colonial    lutein. is.    showing    the 
i-  s,  ruie   papers  with  which  out    ancestors 
decorated  theii   rooms.     Miss  Sanborn's  collection 
is  the  onlj    hi. .id  that   remains  of  this  phase  oi 
i  oli.ui.il  decorative  art,  and  this  book  i-  the  first 
'  i a  ih.    subject.      Materials  will  prob- 
ably nevet   he  found  foi  anothei .  a-  the  ..Id  walls 
ii  most  eases  fallen,  or  have  been  re-i  overed 
with  more  up-to-date   . 

1 1..      .up    hi-       )!..■■ .    also  nearlj    n  adj    S 

foi    BibliophiL      bj    II.  t.  hei    Battershall, 
■  i  ! ot  pi.e  tn  al  inhumation  tot  the  .  onnoisseur. 


1 1   is  proposed  to  publish  a  set  ies  "t  i  ollations 

and   descriptions   oi    hooks    printed   in    England, 

and  hooks  in  English  pi  inti  dabroi   I 

Collation  of         i„.|(ll|.     the     yea]       I(i)I       par1 

Books EnBh!,h    tainin8  Ht3  '  ollation    wil]  bi 

at  intervals  Oi  tin..'  01  toiu  months, 
indexes  oi  authors,  punters,  and  booksellers  will 
be  provided  when  necessary,  together  with  lull 
direi  I  tons  tor  binding. 

Each  collation  will  he  printed  .m  a  i  parati  li  ii 
on  ..ue  side  only.  The  series  which  will  be 
limited  to  two  hundred  sets  will  besupplied  only 
to  subscribers.  Subscription  foi  ms  can  beobt  in  ed 
from  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  14.  Henrietta 
Street,  <  '.o\  ent   •  iai  den,  London,  W.<  . 


Mi  ssrs.   Williams   &    Norg  \\  1    an    about    to 

publish   Printing  at  Brescia   in  the 

Printing  at        Fifteenth    Century— a    List     of    the 

Frfteenth    tHC      /XS'"'S'  '*X   K"'""   A1'  X'""'"   Peddie" 
Century  The   arrangement    oi    the   .1  : 

chronological    under    the 
and  an   index  of    the  authors   and   their   a< 
added. 


This  little  hook  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Illustrated  Pocket  Library,"  issued  h\  Mi  rs. 
Methuen,  and  gives  notes  oi 
the  authors  and  artists  oi 
the  famous  hooks  ill u- 1 1  ated 
in  Kilour  which  were  produced  in  great  numbers 
at  the  beginning  oi  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
describes  the  best  known  of  them.  Interesting 
biographical  touches  are  given  concerning 
Rowlandson,  Cruikshank,  Aiken.  Leech  Piero 
Egan,  Combe,  Surtees,  and  the  great  publishei  oi 
such  hooks.  Rudolph  Ackermann. 


Old  Coloured   Books 
by  George  Paston 


The  next   volume  in  Newnes's  "Library  oi  the 

Applied    Aits"    is   one   on   old    pewter,    by    Mr. 

Malcolm  Bell,      [be  collec- 

,        n*  CWn?rr       ,  D    ,.  ll"n     "'       1'eWteI        Ii,. 

bv  Mr.   Malcolm    Bell 

growing  in  favoui  foi  many 
•,.  .11  and  with  it  the  n.e.l  oi  ..ii  exhaustive  work 
for  the  guidance  oi  the  collector,  the  price  of  which 

is  within  the  leach  oi  the  average  purse.     A  feature 

oi    tin'    volume    will    he   sixteen    plates    punted    in 
Hid    grej        1    1  anal  ion    Ol    .  .  ill  'in  s  w  Inch 

gives  the  modelling  and    the  tone    oi   tl 
obji  ■  1  w  ith  a  1  urious  realism. 


'/V/c   ( 'onnoisseur 


Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  writing  an  introductory 

notes   foi    a  new  work  to 

be  published  by  Messrs.  Goupil&  l  o. 

Portrait  'l  's  a  nm''>'  illustrated  volume  on 

Painters  and    llu'    British     Portrait    Painters    and 

Engravers  of    Engravers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Tin-   firsl    \" 


Eighteenth 
Century 


■  -    Ifrey  Kneller  ami  extends  to 
fo  hua   Re)  nolds,  and 
/olume  will  carry   the  story   from   Gainsborough 
fhomas  Lawrence. 


Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  has  an  art  work 
with    Messrs.    Isbister    during    the    Autumn.     Its 

title 
The  Seven         Renascence,    meaning    the    greatei 

Rennlscencehe       UShtS     *"      ,!''"      l"""L         fhUS     " 

tir.it-  in  turn  ol  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  the  others.     The  book 

oi  Sii   W  \  ke  B  lyliss's  Long  study 

ourite  subject.     It  will  be  very  adequately 

illustrated. 

.ii  I   books  are  annoum  ed  by  Messrs. 

Methuen    for    early    publication  :     Hoppner,    by 

Mr.    II.    P.    K.    Skipton,    in    their 

Hoppner  and       ..j^     j:  ,,,  „    ^        ^ 

Reynolds 

volume  by  Mr. 

[ton    upon  Sir  Joshu  <  R  l 

■     i    hanced    by    tnt\ 
illustratio 

tlso    publishing    during 
bj     Mr.    Edward 
Hutton. 


The  second  volume  in  the  new  "Artists  of  the 

Present  Day  "series,  just  commenced  by  Messrs. 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  is  to  have  for 

Artists  of  the      ■.  ,  -      .        ,  ,  r      „        , 

Present  Da  subject     tlie    work    ot     Frank 

5cries  Brangwyn,  A.R.A.     The  sarin-  pub- 

lishers have  in  the  press  a  mono- 
graph on  the  incomparable  drawings  of   Ingres. 

Mr.  E.  Alfred  Joni  -  is  at  present  engaged  in 
preparing  foi    publication  l'\    Messrs.   Bemrose  & 

Sons  Ltd.,  .1  volume  on  Old  i  ■ 
Gold  Plate  '"'^  J'ldtc'-  wit1'  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  all  the  existing  specimens 
in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  Portland,  New- 
castle, Rutland,  and  othei  noblemen,  and  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  is  also 
writing  foi  the  same  publishers  volumes  on 
77a-  Church  Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Bangor  and 
The  Church  Plate  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  in  the 
a   new  work   by  Mr.  W.  II.  Wilkins,  M.A., 

upon  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  George  IV. 

The  hook  has  be<  n  written  with  the 
George  IV.      approval     and    assistance    of     the 

descendants  oi  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
family  and  friends,  and  giv<  -  th<  ti  \t  ol  thi 
doi  uments  which  Mrs.  Fitzherbei  I  resei  ved  in 
183 ;  foi  the  pui  pose  ol  pro\  ing  hei  man  iage. 
I  he  book  will  also  1  ontain  a  large  number  ol 
othei  unpublished  papers  and  letters  ol  great 
interest,  and  there  will  be  numerous  portraits 
and  othei    illusti  atioi    . 


Mrs.  Fit2- 


Collcctanca 


lis     the    titli 

n  Octobi 
Mr.  \V.  V.  1 1 
\V.     It    cot 

on    I.  and  his  times,    1769-182: 

hould  pro 


BooKs    Received 

l.  H.  1  F.l  Boai         l  ducation, 

M.A.      (The  W.  Ii 

1 

\ 

D  \ 

Rev.   A.    \V.  Oxford,   M.A.,   M.D.     (Win. 

net. 


'!"V 


of  tlic  July  sale,  was  chieflj  confined  to 

n  the  sei  ond  Saturdaj  in  the  nth,  when 

the    mall  coll 

the   late    Loui  >a    I  ad; 

Ashburton  and  other 

prope  rt  ie  -  were  dis 

pel  51  d.    But  there  were 

a  few  good    modern 

pictures  sold  on  Jul; 

i  st,when  tin 

of  the  late  Sir  John 

Barran,  of  24,  Queen's 

( late,  o(  thi 

William  I  ..mi. 1  >c,oi  Becb  , 1I1. mi.  and  other 

The    Barran   collection 

included  ■     1    drawings,  notabl;   two  b;   D.  Cox, 

<  ly  33  in.,  from   Sir  John   Fi >■■  ' 

collection,  which,  at   510  i;ns.  was,  appro] 

purchased    by  the  Earl  of   Powis,  and   ./    View  oj  (he 

lower  end  of  Lyndinas,  North    Wales,  18  j   in.  by  26  in., 
.  Sir  John  1  iilbert,  Si)    I 

a  chall  ■  19  in.  bj 

26  in..    : 

at  Nuremberg,   26  in.  by   19  in.,   from    Mrs.    G 
in,  1883,  200  gns.;   F.  W.  Topham,  At  : 

22'.  in.   by  32  150  gns.  :  and  J.  W.  VVhittaker 

:     W.  Topham,   Returning  from  Market,  25  in.  by 

38  in.,  1871  1 

note  in  I 

The  Return   q]    I  lyss  >,    19  in.  ia  nted    in 

chibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of   1849,  and  at 

[887  this  realisi 

J7  in.   by  51  in.,  I  lie   Lomax 

pictures  included  two  by   Hey  wood   Haul;.    / 

27  in.    by  43  in.,    1886,   and   /.  19  in.    by 
42  in..   1889,  1  ai  h  ol  « I                         1  .  ■           .   and   VV. 

■/  in.  bj    22.1  in..  1 


The  miscellaneous  properties  included  Erskine  Nicol, 
.•///  Irish  M,ri  viii.il-.'//:;.  to  in.  1>\  24  in.,  1855.  [6 
Keeley  Halswelle,  l'<tnyjun<nii\  30  in.  by  54  in., 
[30  gns.;  B.  W.  Leader,  A  River  Scene,  with  a  man 
towing  a  punt,  2;'  in.  I>>  21.  in..  [873,  150  gns. ;  and./ 
View  on  the  Rivet  1  1  .  1,  below  Capel  1  urig,  North 
Wales,  24  in.  by  36  in.,  [879,  i6ogns. ;  H.  Fantin-Latour, 
flowers  in  a  glass  bottle,    17A  in.  by   iji  in.,    150  gn     ; 

Coopi  1.  1  attle  and  sheep  neai  a  shi  d,  on  panel, 
14  in.  by  18  in.,  1841,  160  gns. 

The  one  really  important  sale  of  the  month  comprised 
[7  pictures,  the  property  of  the  late  Louisa,  Lady  Ash- 
Kent  House,  Knightsbridge  [this  small  collection 
aloni  n  il  led  ;  10  19  10s.),  and  various  other  properties, 
including  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  George  Elliot,  of 
Rackheath  Park,  near  Norwich,  the  total  of  the  day  (140 
lots  .111 nting  to  ,£47,105  os.  6d.  The  two  fine  whole- 
length  portraits  ot  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
byVan  1  )yck,  completely  dominated  the  sale;  they  are  both 
,  ,n  Smith  "  I'atalo.  11c  R.iMinnc',"  No.  442  and 
No,  4(15,  respectively,  when  thej  were  111  the  collection 
ot  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Baring,  first  Baron  Ash- 
burton, the;  «ere  exhibited  at  the  I  >M  Ma  ti  1  ,  in  1884. 
and  1  ain  at  the  Van  Dyck  exhibition  in  1904.  The  por- 
trait of  the  king  differs    winenli.it  from  all  the  main  known 

of   him    In    Van   Dyck,  he  is  draped  in  a  black 
figured-silk  vest  with  riband  sleeves,  the  waist  is  di 
with  silver  tags  and  white  satin  braiding,  U.uk    silk  hose 
and    toi  king    :  .1  broad  lace  frill  covei  \  tin 

mantle  emb lered  with  a     tat   covers    iarl  ol  the  left 

arm,  and  the  hand   is  extended   downwards,  a  crown  is 
lide  ;  1  am  a  .  84  in.  by 

Others   oi    hei    b;   thi      ame   hand,  she    is   rep 
three-quartet  view,  hei  dn  of  a  white  satin 

1!  the  bosom  with  tour  rows  ot  pearls,  and 
a   rich   ch  ders  and 

attached  in  a  cluster  to  the  side  ol   the  bodice;  the  left 
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hand  i?  kirt  of  therol  ie,  and  the  right 

is  exten  with   a   blue   i 

which   arc-   a   bottle   of    flowers   and   a 
83   in.   by  49  in.       l"he  two  portraits    were  sold  in  one 
.    fell   to   a   bid  of   17,000  gns.      The    collection 
also  included  Sandro   Botticelli's  The  Virgin  ana 

gels,  small  full-length  figure  of  the  Virgin,  in  a 
landscap  ovi     the  1 

i  by  two  ol  the  five  child 

on  pane]  49.4  in.  circle,  6,000  gns.  ;  two  by  Carlo 

.  small  whole-length  figures  of  Saint  o, 

Saint D  in   panel,  38  in.   by  about   12  in.; 

1,500  gn  young  man  with  his  hand  on  a 

skull,  ha  I  1  k  dress,  dark  bushy  hair, 

by   244  I..    Backuysen,    The  Landing 

the  Texel,  with  a  variety 

;d  in  a   picturesque   mannei    ovei    the 

.1 
,  small  half  figun      1  ati  d  to  the 
right    at    a    «U--k.    holding   an   opi 

'.  ith   black,    white  I  ■;  in.  by 

1 1 A  in.  270  .  hton,  Mother  and Child,  19111. 

by  33  ::.  -  I    Re)  nolds,   pot  trait  "I   1 

Jann-s  Fox,  as  a   young    man.  I   ■  ■  quarter 

profile  to  the  right,  in  plum-coloured  coat  and  wa 
painted   in  an  oval  in   1764,  294  in.   by  24.4   in.,  ; 
and   two  by  G.  F.  Watts,   Time,  Death  and  Judgement, 
36  in.  by  27!  in.,  200  gns.  ;  and  Ariadne,  27J  111.  by  36  in., 
500  gns. 

■   naining  portion  of  the  day's  sale  included  the 
«Iorla  !          no   in   Westmorland,  a 

■   family  with  a  white  horse  and   1 
which    is    a    bai 
• 

ierty  of  the  late    Mr.  Ed 

;  :  A  Farmyard, 



-    to  the 

i 


115  gns.;  ami   Admiral  Johnston,  in  blue   uniform  with 

white    1  1  b)    27   in.,   go  gns.;  F.    Boucher, 

eep  a   d    -  ats,  in  .1 

■    111.    by    35    in.,    750    uiis.  ;     C.     I 

portrait  of  a  lady,  said  to  be  the  wile  of  Grotius,  in  black 

h  white  rufl  and  lace  cap,  on  panel,  27*  in.  by 

100  gns.  ;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  portrait  of  Elizabeth, 

is  of  Winterion,  in  white  dress,  seated  at  a  window 

■  i  guitar,  49  in.  by  39J  in.,  200  gns.  ;  J.  Northcote, 

■nton  and  The  Modest  Girl,  28J  in    l>y  35*  in., 

two  ol  a   series  of "  Pictures  with  a   Moral,"  exhibited  at 

the  Royal  Academy,  1796,  and  engraved  by  Gaugain  and 

Hellyer,  460  gns.  ;  Greuze,    The  Dauphin,   m   dark  coat 

with    blue   ribbon,   oval,    214    in.    by    18    in.,    1; 

Sir  J.  Reynold  .  portrail  of  James  J>on>  ./.■,  u,  ban 

the  1      .  of  London,  in  blue  dress  with  brass  buttons  and 

lai  e  frills,  50  in.  by  40  in.,  200  gns.  ;  S.  Memmi,  portraits 

1  and  her  husband,  De  Sade,  a  pair,    15J  in.  by 

toj  in.,  too   fn        thesi    traits  were  on  the  bim 

I 

portrait    oi  ,,'h    Whitbread,    wife   of  Samuel 

Wiiil'-  ti  1   of  Earl  Grey,   in   black  dress 

with  white  muslin   trimming  on  the  bodice  and 

ered  hail  bound  with  a  white  ken  hie f,  seated,  resting 

■  I  upon  her  right  hand,  30  in.  bj  2;  in.,  2,000  gns. ; 

I  .  ' .  tin  iborough,  poi  trait  of  Captain  '/'how, is  Comewall, 

in  naval  uniform,  holding  his  hat  under  his  arm,  50  in.  by 

.   N.    Maes,   portrait  of  a   child   in  rich 

landing  by  a  fountain  with  a  dog  and  .1   bird, 

46  in.  by  36  in.,  24;   gns.     The   drawings  in   the  sale 

included  the  following :   J.  Downman,  portrait  of  a  young 

I  I V 

hat   with   ribands,  oval,  14J   in.  by  10  in..  1788,  160  gns.; 
F.  Dumont,  portrait  of  Queen  Mario  Antoinette,  in  rich 
ed   with  gold  braid  and 

are    hei    crown    and   a 

flowei  i,  a  mini  tture,   1 2  in.  by  9  in.,  in 

gns.;  and 
1).  Gardner,  The  Ballad  Seller,  334  in.  by  23  in  .  a 
drawing  (catalo 

I  a    July    1 5th    was    almost 

lj   centred  in  t 
1 1.  Fantin-Latour,  and  I 
.... 

sg  m.  by 
23  in.,  1890,  380  gns.  ;    hollyhocks  in  a  glass  vase,  28$  in. 
by  23  in.,   1 ! 
in  a  bowl,  17  in.  by  22m.:.  to  The  sale  in 

;    and 

I'.     Waller,    (  Outlaws,   38  in.   by 

~ 5  in.,  18S7,  120-n^.:    P..  VV,  Leader,  Dartmoor,  174  in. 

•/science 

a  '.'.  12  m.  bj  1 ; 

.1    panel. 

1 

trail    of 

•      20  in.. 
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Messrs.  Sotheby's  sale,  terminating  on  the  isi  ol 

July,  was  of  x  miscellaneous   chai  h,  .is  is 

.;    ned    .1   large 

OOi 

:  '  >n    ihc    In  .1 

day.    «  ha  i   was  di 

ably  fine  collection  oi 
the  writings  ol  (  li.it  les 
Dickens,  and  of  books 
relating    to   him,    i   i 

oi    in    i 

.  uniformly  bound  in  green  i -oi  co  extra,  realised 

iii'.  ing  been  first 

:i  one  lot.    From  one  point  of  view  these 
certainly  were   in   fine  condition.     They  were  cl 

and   the   bindings    by   Riviere   &    Son   were   ol 

excellent  quality.     The    107  lots  must  have  cost  almost, 

if  not  quite,   ^230   to   bind.      Nevertheless,   the    money 

spent  was  practically  wasted,  and  this  reminds  us  of  the 

old  rule,  so  ofti  11  referred  to.     It  is  to  the  effect  that  no 

ise  oi    practical  utility,   should  ever  be 

rebound  so  long  as  they  have  covers  capable  of  holding 

together.      Anyone   who  remembers   the  library  of  the 

late   Mr.  Frederick    Burgess,   sold   by  auction  some  ten 

,1    fourth    or    fifth    of    what   it   cost,   will 

ruth   of  these   remarks.      Mr.   Burgess's 

books,    mainly    of  the   Ainsworth  -  Dickens  -  Thackeray 

been    rebound    in    fine   style,   and   were 

not  improved  by  the  pro!  ess.      The  prices  realised  were 

trifling  compared  with  what  they  would  have  been,  had 

the  books  bei  n   left   alone. 

The  same  remarks  ma)  fairly  be  made  with   n 

Charles  Lever,  comprising 
52   volumes,   uniformly   bound  in   morocco  extra.       This 
llised   ;£lOO,  while   82  volumes  of   Marry  .it's  novels 
in  calf  extra.  In  Mil   hi      62,     [\he  first  day's  sale  comprised 
little  else  ofimpi  n  the  following  days  a  long 

■  tig  works  is  noticeable.  Lord  Lilford's 
Birds  of  the  British  Islands,  in  the  original  part-,  1885-97, 
made  ^42;  Audubon'-/.  r,  7  vols.,  1840-44, 

,£36  I"-.     .  ' co     ..;...  ■     , ,: 

1861-87.  iii,.  >me  ■ 

of  Scott  //  ,r,'cii,  ; .  ;  >  . 
1 S 1 4,  in  the  original  boards,  but  such  a  one  now  brought 
£\~,o,  while  a   similar  copy  of  Guy  Mannering,    \  vols., 

and  much  sought  after  work  by  Valturius,  entitled  De  re 
Militari,  printed  at   Verona   in   [472,  folio,  was 
■£52,  while    B   ron 

-  .'.  ith  pink  label  . 
of  poi  ...         1  nt  ol  the 

! 

I 

first  public  issue  in  which  all   Byi 

ned  to  the  year   [831,  though  the 

book  is  without 

<  I     inklin,  at 


Philadei  ihia,  1  ilhalf b 

•  '111  tr  Khayyam. 
1 S59,  .£40  (wrapper     ;    Caxton's    Vilas   Paltum,   printed 
i,    ,£51     (title   in 
■  i    ;    an  extra  illu 
copy  of  ] 

True  Art 

of  all   sou,  ol   defi  n      e    we  ipo    •    <  -•  1    unbound  .     As 
interesting    a    book    a     anj    in   this  colli    tion 

own   Latin    Bible,  printed  at  Antwerp  in   1599. 
lie  had  written  upon  it  his  name,  "  Bi  niamin  J   n 

and  the  inscription  "  I  lem  ■  i  '■ 

semper  Iaus  eius  in  ore   mi    1,"  a    pious   n     live  inspired 

by   the    33rd    Psalm.      This    rein     ol    rare    Ben  Jon, 01, 

,  more  than  wa ;  obtained  for  an 

exceptionally  fine  copy  of  Shelley's  Queen  Mali,   1813, 

with  numerous  alterations,  additions  and    erasures  in   the 
handwriting  of  the  Poet.      Wilbyi  English 

Miit/ri^a/s,  1  598,  4to,  sold  for  ,£25    11101 

once  belonged  to  Mr.  W,  11.  Crawford,  oi  "  1  aki 
County  Cork,  and  realised  £>S  10s.  at  his  sale  in 
1 891. 

The  musical  library  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Taphouse, 
at  one  time  Mayor  of  Oxford,  abounded  in  books  which 
are  but  rarely  seen.     The  vast  majoritj 
for   comparativel)    small   sums.   William    Latin 
Introduction   to  the   Skill  of  Song,  a   very   scaro     8  0 
printed  by  Thomas  Este  without  date  [but  about   15   5 

1    .ill   .  .1     -    1  1        .  .ill     .-ill     ;      the     brln  1     known      ; 

Entertainer,  by  George   Bickham,  two  vols.,  1740,  folio, 
£9  (old    calf  1  ;    Douland's   Andreas    Ornithoparcus  his 
Micrologus,  or   Arte   of  Singing,    [609,   folio, 
vellum   ;  and   Purcell's   first  publication,   the   Sonnata's 
.    1683,  4to,   j£i9    10s.   (half   vi 

6,  4to,  is  another  scarce  book.     A 
copy  having  several  leaves  mended  sold  at  this 

1  I.,  (morocco).  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
three  book-,  bj  Gafurius,  namely,  the  De  Hannonia, 
[518,  small  folio,  £i\  mew  vellum);  Pra  t 
1  to",  small  folio,  .A14  (ibid.);  ami  the  Theorica  Musice, 
1492,  small  toiio,  /  1  •  ;  ,  ,  <d.)  This  musical  library, 
comprising  876  lots  in  the  cata  I  ,{,"1,062  3s., 

than  might  ha  .  lected.     Main'  ol 

the  books  win-,  however,  in  indiffi  n  i.i  1  ondition,  and  the 
smallness  ot  tin-  sum,  realised  is,  in  a  measun 

Mi. 

Messrs.   Puttick  and  Simpson's  sale  ol  July  3rd   may 

ed  as  unimportant,  and  there  is  little  in  that  of 

the   5th  to  detain    us.      One   book  musl   be  mentioned, 

however,  and  that  is  The  true  . 

Leir,    [605,    (.to,   which   realised  thi    in  ;-  sum  of  .£480 

This   play   must   not    be   1  omfo 

i  .11 

who   wrote    it    is  a   1 

known  and   used   it   for   his  own   play,  and   1: 

which  invests  the   pan  phlet,  lor  sin  h  it    is.  w 

of  iin  porta  11 ha 

It   1,  do  icribi 
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known    edition     and    the    precursor    of    Shak 

i  in  this 
connection,  is  a   line  and   scholarly  word  of  ver 
diplomatic  inter  :  u  mowed 

something   which   in  handling    hi 
that  lie  stole  it  in  the  vulgar  way  that  Shelle) 

red  expression,  "Death,  and   his  twin    b 
ii  »e  a   storm   which  no  m 
could  allay.     To  call  the  play  a   precursor  is  distinctly 
better  and 

<»n  July  5th  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woo 
a  very  fine  copy  of  Caxton's  Book  of  Caton  foi 
three  blank  leaves  mis  1 

to  the  colophon,  "fynysshed"  in  the  year  14.S;,  and  with 

the  exception    of  a    few    slight   and    unimportant    water 

nd  a    few  wormholes,  was   a   marvellously  clean 

and  perfect  copy,  man)  | >.i_:<^  being  as  fresh  as  the  day 

ti    was    in   an   old 

to  the  I. itr  Mi.  1  lenry 

1  Bi  ighton.      No  pi     1    I 1 

years,  though  very  impi  ;  in   1X97 

I    \diburnli.ini    .11, 

it  Sotheby's  in  February).     It 
that    the    largest    sum    1  auction   in   this 

country   for  a  I  •■;    ..lit. lined  in   March, 

f.  it    The   liyal    / 
Literary  and  Scientific    Institute. 

_ 
Pentateuch    printed   at    Maid.. .row.    "in   the    land.-    of 
ought  ,£550,  not- 
withstan 
end   w.i  I     1 

"made 
up"  but  wanted  the  title  and 

1 

1    bound 

tivelj       1 

■  ■    die  Library 

1 


to  size,  with  plates  as  before,  but 

ail   greatly  reduced  in  size.       I  ,  modern 

1      '  appeared  at  £5  5s.     The  really  important 

1     1  82]  and  1823. 

lie,  as    well   as   the  first,  contained 

..1     Marie     Antoinette,     Madame     de 

Pompadour,    and   other  notable    personages  of  French 

monarchical  I -      Afine    pecimen  of  a  Margueriti   de 

\  aloi    binding,  in  dark  olive  moro.  1  o,  ri.  hi)  tooled  with 

an  outer  bordi  n  .1  age  and   palm  leaves, 

■  red  with  marguerites  and  fleui  -  de  lys,  1 

!    1  Q.  r,  3  vo  1  ■.  in  ..hi  French 

■  in' ' ,    u  nil    iln     .mi,,  of    M.n  !.■    ', 

ealised  £91.       Bindings  ..1    this    hapless   queen 
■    foi   tin'  patriot  >  who  mat  dulled  hei   1 

"1    In-  axe.      As 

ion,  like  Saturn,  devours 

it-    own    children,"    bookmen    with     the    rest,    and    to 

an  emblem  of  royalty,  even  a   book  with  it, 

binding,    was   .11,       ero        1  rhen  ver)    little 

.1    sale  ..1   bindings,  for  they 

cannot  be  described  in  a  feu   words,  and  frequently  not 

without  illustrations,  and  so  we  pas,  these  b)   with  the 

remark  rea  .lit  luou-liuui. 

I  In  ir  ..in   be  n..  doubt  thai   scarci    bindings,  in  good 

1  ondition,  an-  fast  drifting  beyond  the  1. 

v.  [10  li.i\  '■  .  .11I;.  modi 

1 .  '    "        lie  of  Jul>'  10th  and  three  f  il 

comprised   1  ma     ■  if  books  from  the  librarie  ■  ol  Sit 
William    Evans,  the  late    Mr.   C.   A.    M.n'  n   and 

iks    though    useful    were   unim- 
portant,   l.ii  ■'■         1  '  up   int.. 
"  parcels";  in  fact  it  may  fairly  be   ;aid  that  onl)  1 
noun!    interest,   and    inasmuch  as   it   n  . 
much  as  all  the  othei   books   put   together,  .1   ■ 

1.  fen  in  .■  I.,  il    1  ■   1 .11  ■  .      rhat  a  copy  of  tl 

quarto  of  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  1605. 

evi 

:      1,    and    the    pi  I 

1  ight  away,  hall 
.  number 

1  lie   expenditure 

' 

1     ..I     the 

1  Henrie  tin-  Fourth^  1600,  small   :i 

i5.      That.  thor. 

rue  that  tin-  only  known  example 

'us  Andronicus  changed  hands 

foi  £2,000,  and  that  it  would,  in  all  probn 

, 

n 

vo  I 

■  i  '.In,  tune  there  was  nothing  t.> 
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original  e    tion  ol  Wa    i  '  r.  3  vols.,  [81  \,  original  boards, 
with  a  portion  ol  the  paper  labels  attached.     I'hi 
£131.     Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  sale  of  Julj 
following  day  contained  .1   Bible  ol  :  in  con- 

temporai     covei     of  ivory  satin,  richlj 
various   colours.     'This   was  a   characteristic   and  well 

bind f  its  class,   but   only 

realised  ,£15.     A   fine  set  ol  Ackermann's  // is 
the  two  Univers  '.  and  Caiiihrid^,-,  and  of 

the  Col  'er,  Eton,    Westminster  and  the 

Charterhouse,  togethei  5  vols.,  uniforml)  bound  in  russia 
extra,  made  £69,  and  a  copy  of  7  i  of  Elia, 

is.  6d  ioan  urn  ul  . 
The  final  sale  of  the  season  was  held  at  Sotheby's  on 
July  28th  and  29th.  It  proved  unusually  important, 
regard  being  had  to  the  time  of  the  yeai  /  <  < 
Conversatione,  of  Stephen  Guazzo,  printed  al  Venice  in 
(628,  realised  (with  .1  number  of  other  editions  ol  thi 
same  work  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  .  yi;  Elliot's 
Monograph  of  the  Tetra  old  for  £53  ;   Bode 

and  cif  Groot's  Complete  Work  of  Rembrandt,  vols.  i. 
to  vii.,  [897-1902,  for  £23,  and  Nash's  Mansions  oj 
England,  [839,  folio,  foi  .<;';;  ["he  great  features  of  this 
sale    were,    ho    1  5hal  espi  ai  1  an    quartos 

belonging  to  Mr.  George  Carrington,  of  Great  Missen- 
den.  These  books,  with  the  Richard  HI.,  which  sold 
by  auction  for  ously  stated,  were  collected 

bj    Mr.   Carrington's  great  uncle  more   than  a  hundred 
lied  discovery  of  so  many  quartos 
in  the   small  Buckinghamshire  village  is  not,  therefore, 
'  .  ■  i   for  the 

five  quartos  were  as  follows:-   The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
rey    boards,    uncut    ;    King    Richard  the 
•  •  boards,  imperfei  I    :  Henry  the 
Fourth,    t6o8,  £1,000    grey  board-,  slightly  defective    ; 
ml  /',i//  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  1605.  £500   title 
n    MS  rid   A./.;    Lear,   1(108,  £900  (half 

morocco,  inlaid  throughout).  The  season  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  closi  well  According  to  precedent  the 
new  period  oi  activity  "ill  commence  about  the  second 
week  in  October,  and  be  continued,  with  an  occasional 
break  of  a   few  day-,  to  the  end  of  July  next  year. 

The  sales  held  during  July  were  for  the  -t  pan  ofa 

clearing  up  character,  the  objects  sold  being  of  ordinary 
interest  and  prices  in 
the  111,1101  it)  of  ca  es 
being  unimportant. 
The    most     notable 

sale  held  was  that  ol 

CT¥A|  the    -th,    when     ome 

'-'"^  fine    miniatures,     the 

property    oi    the    late 

Mr.  John  Quicke.J.P., 

old  Eng     li 

the    property    of    the 

er    Duchess    of    Roxburghe,    and    old     English 

poi  'inn    and     Oriental    from    various     >ouro       wen 

i  a  ntred  in  the  m 

whi<  1'  '-v  e  of  the  work  ol    uch  1 


as  Samuel  C x,   Nathaniel  Plimer,  and   Isaac  Oliver. 

example  by  the  last  named  ol  a  lady,  probably 
Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  realised   A714,  1    1 
during  the  .-ale.     The  lady  is  represented  three-quarter 

'  fla  .'  ■'  hair  dre    ed  high  and  set  with 

and    he  weai     1 Hi  ti  dn  :s,  embro  di  red  with  many 

which  take  the  form  ol  the  initials  SC4  and  a 

1  row  a.       i  mIh  1    in,] mm:     te  iture    ol 

Sir  Thomas  More,    chool  ol  Holbein,  which  made  £504, 

one    oi  [aim  s  the    I  it  ?/,    by   Isa        0  19    10s., 

Cromwell,    by    Samuel    Cooper,   £320    ;-.,    Sir 

Willioin  Clarke,  al  0  b)    pel  ind  Lady 

Clark,:  by  the  same,  £168. 

The  miniatures  wire  followed  by  some  objects  of  art 
from  an  unknown  source,  of  which  the  mo  :  importanl 
was  a  Louis  XVI.  oblong  gold  snuff-box,  bearing  an 
enamel  portrait  ol  George  1\\.  wearing  a  fur-trimmed 
cloak  and  Orders,  for  which  .{.V>~  5-.  was  paid. 

Of  the  porcelain  sold  the  highest  priced  iti 
pair  of  old  Chinese  powdered-blue  bottles  ol  triple  gourd 
shape  enamelled  with  flowers,  £420,  an  old 
dessert  sen  ice.  of  78  puce-,  painted  by  Aloncle,  Dusalle, 
Michel,  and  others,  /315,  and  a  pair  of  old  Chinese 
famille  verte  vases  with  beaker  necks,  £194  5-.  Some 
of  the  English  porcelain  sold  went  foi  good  prices:  a 
pair  01  oviform  Chelsea  vases  ami  covers,  painted  with 
Teniers  subjects,  making  £1  57  10-.  :  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
statuettes  of  Apollo  and  Uranie,  going  for  £162  1  ;  ■.  ; 
and  a  pair  of  candelabra,  from  the  same  fai  lory,  modelled 
with  figures  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  rcali-in. 

Surpri-ingly  little  good  furniture  has  appeared  in  the 
sale   room    this  season,  and  few  of   the  piei  es  included  in 
this   sale  call   for  remark.       A    Hepplewhite   bo" 
with  fluted  Corinthian  columns  in  high  relief,  was 
for  £136  10s.  ;    the  same  sum  purchased  an  old  English 
1  abinet  oi  red  and  gold  lacquer  in  the  1   ll 
a  Chippendale  cabinet,  boldly  carved  with  architectural 
and  w.ue  ornament,  also  went  for  the    an 

A  similar  sale  to  the  foregoing  was  held  on  the  14th, 
consisting  of  decorative  objects,  the  property  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Barran,  Bart.,  and  some  gold  snuff-boxes,  sold 
by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Lady  Bloomfield. 
One  of  the  fir-t  lots  to  be  sold  was  .1  larg<  Chelsea 
beakei  with  dark  blue  ground  painted  with  fiowei  . 
which  realised  £210,  which  was  followed  in  .1  pair  of 
1  him  >e  famille  verte  vases  and  covers  formed  as 
bamboo-,  for  which  £21?  wa-  given.  Several  tine 
pieces  oi  furniture  oi  the  Louis  XVI.  period  -old  well. 
.1  pair  ol  side  table,,  mounted  with  bronze  plaques 
chased  with  Amorini,  emblematii  of  the  Ait-  and 
Sciences,  reaching   ■  146  10s. ;   a  marqueterie  commode, 

tamped    G.   Kemp    Ml'.,    making    £252;  and   an    upright 
1  ,     dei  01. iied   with   I  '1mm.    1 
bert,       11  -    '  -  01    th      porcelain    and 

t  the  most  notable  were  :   Louis  XVI.  oblong 
gold    snuff-box   painted   with    Ti  .    X520, 

1       0   -     '     imi  I  1     ■       n  dish,  panned  « 
gods   in  grisaille,   17  in<  he-  diameti  1 
of  old   Chinese  celadon   spill-vases,  formed  as  ; 
mounted  on  Loui  i  XV.  ii  roll  plinth-  ol  ormolu,  £325  10s. 


1'lic   ( *onnoisseur 


On  the  17th  and    18th  Christie's  held  their  last  silver 

["hi  ib       ed     were 

1        £5    per 

oz.,  and  one  lot  going  for  £24  an  ounce.     This  was  a 

bowl,  with   one  shell  handle,    London   hall-mark, 

mark  WR  in  shaped  shield,  and  2  02.  1  |  dwt.  in 

vere  a  ' 
i  with  acanthus 
with  moulded  scroll  handles,    :  ark  WG, 

with  six  pellets  in  a  circle,   5  oz.   2  dwt., 

1 
spout.  1714.  10  oz.   11  dwt.,  £S  per  oz.,  and  si\   . 
anil  Mary  rat-tailed  spoons,  with  long  handles  terminat- 
ing   in    fc  ks,    1 69 1 ,    maker's    mark    W.M, 
U  this  sale  there  were  also  sold    several   relics 
M 
of  Palao    House,    Bi  hop',   Waltham,  a  descendant  of 
rhe  prices  obtained  were,  however,  quite 

insignificant  whei  of  t 

taken  into  consideration.     The  epaulette   worn  b)   Lord 
Nelson  when   he  lost  his  arm  at  Santa  Cruz,   ["< 
July  25,  i 

three  intagli,  pn  rdinand,  King  of 

iard  il.M.S.  "  Vanguard,"  September,  1798, 

■   .    ■    I      I  .  ,  1  I    -,  : 

idles,  oi 
1  1  1  .1  «  ith   Lord 
1  0\  'i  foi  ^22. 

THOUGH    the  sale,  of  engravings    held    during    July 

t  ot  I  everal  of  th 

valuable  ot  tl 
tints     ot     the     18th 
1  enl  11  ry    ap  p  ea  1  ed 
under    the    hammer. 
On     the 
first   st. ui- 
ii's  print  of 
Jane,     Ditch 
Gordon,     <  1 

n  olds,     went     fo  r 
nd  at  the 
'    mpton,  after 
1 

Lamb/on,    when    Lawrence 
1 

il 

1  me  Palaces 
Putney 


Autographs  and 

Historical 

Documents 


■nth  the 


impressed,  which   made  £23  10s.  at  Messrs.  Glendining 

rooi 1  the  4th,  and  a  group  of  seven  dei  01 

which     were     sold     at 
e's  on  the   171I1 
for    £152     5s.        The 
ra    1  co        ;tei     oi 
Victi  'i  ia  Cros  .  P 

ini'd.i  I  .    two  1 

Mutinj  medal,  thn  e 
clasp,,  silver  medal  1  ii 
the  Victorian  1  >rder, 
ironze  J  ubilee  medal, 
1887,  bronze 
tion  medal,  1902,  and  medal  foi  long  service  a 
conduct,  all  granted  to  Trumpet-Major  Robert  Kells,  of 

the  oil.  Lancers. 

Two  in  1  port.  1  iu  sales  oi  autograph  letters  and  historical 
documents  were   held   by  Messrs.  Sotheby  during  July, 

01  1    "ii    the   7th,    whii  n    ii  ted  oi 

items  principally  written  bj     1 
to    Lord    Nelson  and  Lady    Hamilton, 
and    tin 

days,  which  included  the  collection  ol  the  late 
Mr.  S.  I  lavey  and  others. 

]  i .1      ill     ■vhicl  \  er  two  hundred 

f  Mrs.  L.  F.  Ho 
Southsea,  the  total   amount   rea  1,034,  or 

little  more  than  was  paid  foi    1     n    1    Ni     on   1    ter  a  few 
ago.       In   all   their   wire  about    64   letters  and 
documents  in  the  autograph  o) 

iti    ol        I'"  1   w.i     obl  lini  d,   and    [2  li     ei      from 
Lad)  Hamilton  made  about  £100.    The  chief  Nelson  letter 

■ 
Novembei  1 1   5ii  A.  I.  Ball,  whi<  Ii  wa 

and    the    inva 
England,  for  whicl  e-page  letter 

11 Lad)    Hamilton  to  Sii    \\       1 

Lord   Stowell  ,   written   about    threi 

death,  went  for  £27.     An  extremely  interesting  item  was 

1 .'1  Di    patch  annoum   n     thi 

and  the  death  oi   Mel  on,  from    ■ 

the   "  Right     Hon.    Lord  I  Minister 

Plenipotentiary, 

.  which  was  1.: 

1  lots,  was 

litary,  naval,  literary,  and  state 

il  York    father  of 
Edward  I  \  enl  time. 

autograph  letter  written         1  1  hington  to  the 

Rev.  M  01  iation, 

1  >thi  1 

■1  1  Irmond,  £51  ;  th 

■ 

e  Spanish  Ami- 1 


"I 


Announcement 

Ki  vders  of  'I'm  O  1NN1 1]  i  i  are  entitled 
in  the  privilege  ol  a  free  answer  in  these  columns  on 
any  subji  ctol  inti  n  si  to  the  collector  ol  antique  i  urios 
and   w<         i  d   an   i  a  [uirj   i  oupon  for  this 

purpose  will   bi 

t-  mi  iln,  nature  may  also 
be  sent  to  us  foi  authentication  and  appraisement,  in 
whii  hi  i  harmed,  and  the 

information  given  ]  rivately  by  letter.  Valuable  obji  cts 
will  be  insured  by  us  against  all  risks  whilst  on  oui 
premises,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  all 
in.  ni-  >vith  i:  i  fore  forwarding  (See  back 
ol  (  oupon  lor  full  particulars.) 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
Armour 

Sword   by  Andrea    Ferara.     5,536   (Birmingham).— As 
ii    to   have 

ii  aiy.     The  value 
!    blade  and   hilt.     There  are  many 

patterns   ol   Made   hearing    the    n. Vndrea    Ferara, 

!  hods  ol  marking. 

No  i  r  lived,  but  his 

pcihap- 

Books 

Jacquemart  :     "History   of    Ceramic    Art."     5,333 

I  ,  ! 

: 

rth  a  leu   shillings  apiece.     Send  the  other   two  1 ks 

for  examin 

Clarendon:  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  3  vols., 
1704.-   5,647  (1  tin  1         I  ;..         he  first,  lil    m,  «  n 

Coins  and  Tokens 
\rethusa   Tetrad rachm   of   Syracuse.     5., 

r his  is  a  very  1  ■.     niu-t  -he 

value. 
Copper.  The 

III.  penny  ;   tin     1 

ere  v 
drawn  (roi 

.  [81  1.  worth  very  little. 
Copper.  I  (Putney).— 

;  -1    in  ■     lated  1  Mo. 

Edward  III.  Groat.  -     !' 

Miscellaneous 

George  III 
halfpenny;   (<>  George  III.  English!  1 


token   i—ued  in   Canada  during  early   19th  centur)  :  I 

.Man  penny,   1813.     The  value  of  these  is  trifling;   (/)  Your 

particulars  are  in-utlicieul  to  firm  air. 

Spanish  Dollar,  etc.      v-'iMdn  n  Mali.  nn.      la--p.-i-iing 

the   six   coins  of  which   von   give   detail-,    ihe  Spanish  dollar  of 

'    .  ni        IV.    is   worth    abou'i    3-  .    Imgli-h  rm»ii   Charl       [1 

about  6s.,  hall-crown   about   3s.       The  (Mi  .  11  Anne  halt-crown. 

common,    value    in    tine    condition    about    3-.       The 

<     ol    small  value. 

Miniatures 

Van  Dvck.    -5,500  (Whitby).—  Your  miniature  ol  Charles  I. 

i-    a    eleven    little    port!  r   Van    Dyck,   and   worth   about 

10  guinea-.     The  oval   miniature,  portraying  the  intei 

.  .    probabl)   I  ri  ni  h,  and   the   value   1 1   not    more  than 
5  guini  .'-. 

Musical  Instruments 

Square  Pianoforte.     4.0S5 1  Kdgb.  -ton).     The  instrument 

-hown  in  your  photogiaph  i-  what  i-  known  as  a"square" 
pianoforte.  The  manufacture  of  these  has  been  discontinued  for 
upward-  of  forty  year-,  and  the  piano  i-  there:  -1 

I   instrument.     They   are   now    frequently    tran 

into  pieces  of  furniture,  being  in  .-ome  demand   lor  iln- 

"(i int  of  tin  ir  dei  oral  ive  appearance.     The  valu 

1    is   probably  about    30-.    to    -J.      Set      hi 
.poo;    iMu-elhurghl  and    1,035     Sheffield)   in    thi     March  and 
April   numbers  this  year. 


Objets  a" Art 


ofthl- 


-  Your  candelal 
-e  in  dating 

lv    being    U1.1  :  I 

[os.      The  ban  1  ol  raised 
ticofStaffoi 


Candelabra.      p 

Louis  XVI.,  but  a  sketch   .-ni    httle 
naune.  as  repioductions  are  con-tat 

lii 
shire,    v.d 
flowi  rs  on  .1  blue  ground  is  ch 

Potato   Ring.      1  640  'I  ngli  h   Bii  1. )      1  lid   Iri 

1  die   demand,  lelching  limn    /io  to 

12  I'liei  were  afterwards  copied  by  the  Sheffield  plate 

manufacturers,    but    these    are    not    of  great    value.     Send    the 

,   for  examination. 

Snufl   box.  ii    M     [borough).     It  is  impossible  to  give 

.u\    opinion    upon    y-  mi     -null-hn\    limn    .1    pencil    -ketch.        It  is 

I  'I 

■  '1     c. pi.-d    kin  K  .  -         inline  the 

I  «  ill  be  of 

i.-iahf    \  die  . 

PeWter 

Book  on  Pewter,      p      i  (Shi  i    Id,  M 

il 1    old    pewter   is    1..  J.   J.    Masse's   Pewter  Plate 

(Bell  &    Sons),  Jt-.  net,   but   much    gi  ■:,    is   al-o 

[ngleby  V  G. 

I  .  net.     1 

Tankard.  I 

lit tli    clui    t     tin    n. nine  ,,|  ihe  pii  1    mall  tankard 

lati    date. 

{Continued  in  Advertisement 
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>IC  DEPARTMENT 


CONDU*  Ml'    BY    A.    MEREDYTH 


Special    Notice 

Reader  I         I     nnoissi  i  R    who  d  sire   to 

take  a.:,  offered    herein 

on   th 

I  i      .:.:  lers,   Ten 

Avenue,    I 

Only  replies    that    may  be    i  onsiden  d 

iblished  in  these  columns, 
directly  persi  nal   -  haracter,   or   in  cases 
answer,  will 
with  by  post. 

d     i       traced,  tin 
■ .!  into,  or  other- 
irtment,  will  b(   i 
i.i  work  involvi  d     !' 

urination   respei  til 
able   thai   the  fu  0  fa 

i    idy  known  to  the  applii 

Answers    to    Correspondents 
Heraldic    Department 

I     : 

N 


jvi   i  Nottingham).-   (i)1  -   feel    should    be 

I  he  mouth  of  the 
side  ol   the  shield,  unless 
lazoned. 

263    I  I  orquaj  .        Kii  hard     :  lvi  ge,     I  arl    Rivers,    married 

Pi  ni  1 ii  ol  Roger  Dowries, ol  Wardley.and, 

by  her,  left  an  01  ly  d   lighter  who  married  James   Barry,  1  arl  ol 

Barrj re.        He    had,    howevei,    two  illegitimate  children:  a 

son,   Uii  hard,  b)  the  <  lounti  d  tughter, 

Mrs.    ( lolydon,    who    married    In  derick,    I  arl    ol 

Koch I,  Ii  I  rated    and    ui     1 

il  Lord  Rivers  bj   I  M 

but  the  latl   '  rel        [to  recognise  him  as  such. 

jos  ^     1 1. 1.     Specimens  ol  1'.  mi  ■-pi.n.lcnee,  //;  English,  prior 
letters  up  to  that 
lime   were   usu   Ii      written    in    French 

■    .     .  General  'W 

lj    -i   Washington, 

1 
1  1  w  n  with  w  ing   m.  1 

1 

vi  en  him  and  Sii 

in-.iliigical 


.as  a  clerk  ii 

II  known  in  society  at  the 
to  given   him 


.,1 

1  1 

marriage 

I 
she  had  a  tiyli!  to  only  during  III  1 
was  the  widow  ol 

we.e  them- 
fourteen 

\  1  tingham, 
iidinouth, 
tucrbury. 


1 


■ 


LUfT^TORf pm  VON  ^UIXOTR 


By    Martin    Hardie 


Ir  is  three  hundred  years  since  the  first 
part  of  El  In  Hidalgo   Don   Quijote  de  la 

Mancha  appeared  .it  Madrid.     The  author  of  this 
liniiunt.il    romance,    which   Saint    Beuve   happily 
3  .1-   "  the   book  of  humanity."   had  won 
honourable   wounds   as  a  soldier,   l'ulitm^   under 


Don  John  oi  Austria,  in  the  memorabli 

over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  :  for  five  weary  years 
he  was  a  slave  in  the  hands  of  an  Algerian  corsair ; 
for  ten  more  years  he  acted  .1  .1  tax-collector 
with  small  credit,  his  disposition  being  little  suited 
to   an    occupation    that    was    utterly  uncongenial 


DO  1 


\   ■     IN     ( 


The    Connoisseur 


and.   at  esj  onsible.     The  plays 

om  his  pen  during  this 

little    more    than    mi  dio<  re 

His  fortunes  w<  n    a1  .1  low  ebb,  and 

at  times  he  was  dependent  upon  his  friends   for 

the  verj  ne<  1  ssities  ol  life.     Perhaps  no  mat 

from    the 
a  n d  arrows  0 1 
for- 

and  disappointed 

5  ninth 
year    w  : 

vote,  and  with  the 

1605    awo 
find    himself 

It    W.I  i 

05,  that 
the  first    part  of 

from   the 

|n. in  de 
ta,    at 
Madrid. 

1  t  h    in- 

than  six 
edition 

within 

Madrid,    I 

■ 

ordinary 

ol   publii 

-     I     [1 

teed  wi  re  li\  ii 

: 

Roz  n 

ntinui'd    his 


<    QUIXOTE    ANI>       ' 

|>M     THE     MADRID     EDITION 


centuries    later,   with   Rowlandson's  Tour  of  Dr. 

Syntax,    one    of     the    books    that,    but    for    Don 

Quixote,  would  never  have  known  existence.     The 

writer  of  the  Segundo    Tomo   del   Ingenioso   Don 

Quixote,    who    added    insult  to  injury  by  1 

personal    abuse  on  Cervantes,    bore  the    assumed 

name  of    Alonzo 

Fernandez  Avel- 

lanada.        Hi> 

work    produced 

the    one     good 

result     that     it 

spurred  on  (  er- 
vantes  to  the 
completion   "t 

his  own    s 
Parte. 

1  he  book  thus 
appeared  in  two 
port  ions,  the 
first  in  10,15.  the 
-1  -nd  in  1015. 
It  became  an 
instant  favourite, 
not  onlyin  Spain, 
bu1  alio  ver 
Europe.  It  is 
worth  noting 
that  as  early  as 
101;.  1  a  1 ,  yeai 
bi  fori   tin-  publi- 

sei  1  >nd  part,  the 
careei    ol    "Don 

(Jul  \i>1  .      Ar     1,1 

Mam  ha      1   1 
lero  de  la    tristi 
[orrw  d 

the    SUbjed    "1     .1 

i  1         in.*      A 

1   ixote  now 
1  Joguin  ]    "i    aboul    om     thousand 
twentj    dim 
Probably   no  othei     1 1.     save    the     Bible    and 

inspiral  ii  I  all  nationalitie    and  "i  all 

nius.      From  Obrei  on  and   Ualaya 
0    in     Spain,     i" 


a  Rl     BI  1  1  iRl 


17s' 


I 

,   l6l  1. 


1     1  .tlii'lit'ii 
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noN   i  'i    1003 

,   nj      from    1  oypel  to    lony 
fohani  0  I  e  in    France,  from    Hogarth 

1  1  iilb,  :■    and    Stranj     in    England 

and  draughtsmen  in  never-ending 
-inn  have  found  innumerabli    subjects    for   brush 
ami   pen   amid  the    pa  Q  fhi 

0  wondei .   foi    Don  Quixote  is  lull  ol 
1  ttion    ;     i1   1-  ri<  h  in  wonderful    typ< 
o|   hum  ounds  in  philosophy, 

pathos     .ill  making  theii   appeal  to 
ionalitj 

ious    fact    thai    illustrated    1  dition 
B 
\ 
1  tin    [act  thai    Don  Quixote 
I 

!  edition 
iblished  .11    Madrid 

1 
veil-known  publi  I 

1 

'       I 


the  Academia  Espaiiola,  but  its  engraved 
illustration-,,  somewhat  tame  and  spiritless,  are 
unworthy  oi  the  text.  Another  fine  edition  of 
the  same  century  is  that  ol  1798,  produced  by 
Gabriel  de  Sancha,  in  nine  volumes,  with  portrait 
frontispiece  and  thirty-two  engravings  aftei 
Alcantara  and  Paret.  ["he  nineteenth  century 
illustrators  in  Spain  have  produi  ed  onlj  indiffer  m 
work,  though  the  five  volume  edition  oi  the 
[mprenta  Real  (1819)  has  some  charming  illustra- 
tions, which  even  Mr.  H.  E.  Watt-,  a  severe 
critii  ol  the  illustrators  oi  the  book  h<  has  so  wi  11 
translated  and  edited,  admits  are  "  not  quite  so 
bad  as  those  in  preceding  edition-."  One  is 
reminded  ol  the  opinion  1  spn  :sed  b}  Dr.  Johnson 
on  Lord  I  hesterfield's  I  atin  verses  :  "  While  all 
are  bad,  some  are  worse  than  others." 

In  Germany  there  have  been  many  inferioi 
illustrations  ol  Don  Quixote,  forming  a  dark 
background  againsl  which  the  delightful  work 
oi  Daniel  (  hodowiecki  stands  out  the  more  vivid 
and  supreme.  In  1771  he  published  a  se1  oi 
twelve  small  designs  for  the  Alman  i  G 
a1    Berlin,  one  ol    the  daintily  illustrab  d   poi  ki  I 
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calendars  so  much   in   vogue  at   the   time.     Hi- 
second  series  consisted  oi  five  engravings  executed 
01    an  edition  publish)  .1  al   \\ 

5-79).     Ii>   iln     C780  edition 
Fritsch,  at  Leip  :ig    the   plati 
have   been   re  1  n  ;ravi  d    bj    1>.    Bi  rger.     I 
Chodow 1 
illustrations     is 
.'.u  mill  v  des- 
a nil  its 
most    minute 
details,    in 
I  Lmann's 

lal "u 

logue   "i    the 
artist's   work. 

ings  by 

A.  Schrodter, 

published   .11 

Altona  in  [86  ;. 

ost     the 

only  0  t  her 

work  '1"  11  e  in 

Germany    that 

calk  tin     pecial 

oti    . 

As  might  be 

cted,    Don 

Quixote     is 

a    hero    who 

readily 

to  the  romantii  . 

■  tvai  mus    tem- 

perami  in  oi  the 

Frem  h,  ami  the 

episodes  oi    his 

ireer    have 

:  mini  portray;  1 

at  the  hands  ol 

In  in  h     artists 

too    numerous 

in   in  i'  n  I 

1  he   hist    -  1   oi 

ings  produi  ed  in  Franc  1  that 
paintings  oi  Antoine  Coypel.  Between  1715 
ami  [720  <  "\  pel  painti  '1  a  set  tes  oi  twenty-five 
■  -  in. m  Don  Quixote,  which  were  trans- 
lated into  the  famous  Gobelins  tapestry.  In 
[720  these  pii  tun  -  were  engraved,  ami  the  se1 
!  i.\  six  additional  subji  1  1-  two  bj 
I.  moliet  two  b}  1  < <•  hin  11'  am  1  one  each  by 
la-  I'..'  I  '.■■■■  ["he  


■I  ii\1 


ia mi  the 


separately,  ami   a  complete  se1  is  extremely  rate 
ami  by  no  means  ea  plates 

have    frequenl  otal  ly    by 

I'n  .11 1     lor    an    edition    published    at     I  In      11 

I  a    1'.   ilr    Hun. It.   in    1746.     1 

in  size,  the  plates  in  this  Dutch  e  lition  ha-v  e  mui  h 
- parkle 

am  mi  nt 
than    Ih. 

French 

nals.       I' 

1  a  1  1    the  small 
Pari       editions 
ol      i.Xji     am! 
1822,  with  illu- 
strations    by 
Deveria,    I. aim. 
a  nil     11  o  1  a  1 
Vei  in'i  "  ecoi 
to  the  twi 
volumes,     pub- 
Iishedini8  ;6bj 
Dubochet,  with 
over   750  wo. H i 
engravings     l-\ 
Tony J< 

one  "I  Don 
Quixote's  most 
spirited  and 
s  ym  pal  hit  ic 
1  n  t  e i' pre  1  ci's. 
These  plates 
h  a  v  e  tie  e  n 
co]  lied  lor  edi- 
tions in  every 
language,  not- 
ably lot  a  fine 

1  .mi  li  a; 

published  by  J. 
I  liomas  in  three 
volumes  [840. 
In  im.;  ap- 
peared ill  •■ 
sumptuous  two- 
I  1 1. m  publi  In  il  l.\-  Hachette,  with  375 
" 1  engravings  by  II.  Pisan  aftei  Gustave  Dore. 

I I  is  a  1  .iii.ii  kable  publii  ation  bul  Dori  ha 
impai  ted  in  the  '"ml.  too  much  ol  his  own 
idiosyncrasy.  The  sombre,  grandiose  style  oi 
many  ol  the  full-page  plates  would  entitle  them 
in.  in-  nth'  to  a  place  in  Dore'  D  inte  ;  indeed, 
if  some  ot  the  plates  were  removed  from  the 
one  book  to  the  other.  I  fancy  thai  uim 
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out  of  ten  would  pen  ruity.     At  the 

me,  many  of  thi    head-piei  es  and  vigi 

in  thi  ii   expression  of  character, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  masterful  draughts- 

;:   English  libraries  D  always 

wi  l<  ome  and  honoured  guest,  and  English 
illu-tr.it-  i  ■  ii.im  striven  to  supply  pictures  worthy 
ol  it-  text.  The  firsl  complete  edition,  containing 
both  parts  translated  by  Thomas  Shelton,  was 
issued  in  1620  by  Edward  Blounte  ;  it 
remarkable  engraved  title-page,  which  1-  used 
again  as  frontispiece  to  the  second  part.  "  The 
first  parte  "  being  erased  and  "  [he  second  parte-  " 
substituted  in  the  lettering.  This  plate,  whii  h  is 
full  of  fine  dec  -  bears  no  m-- 
name,  but  it  has  man)  characteristics  in  common 
with  tli.  ijii.  d  woi  I.  "i  \\  ilium  Rogei  5,  and  i: 
nol   his  buted  1 u    ol  his  pupils. 

omplete  state  with  the  title-pages  I 
■  bis  edition  1-  woi  th  about  £60  in  the  sale- 
room.    Among    many    minoi    illustrated    editions 

seventeenth   and  eighteenth  centuries,  one 

may  note  those    published  in   London    by   Thos. 

Hodgkin     (1687)     and     X.     Boddington     (i6gg). 

to  the  middle  oi   the  eighteenth  1  entut  \ 

-11    Carterel  1  dition.     Queen 


1       dine,  it  is  said,  complained  to  Carteret  that  in 
hei    hi  m  .n  \    she    had    no   worthy   edition   of    Don 
>       -    J.  minister  promptly  proceeded 
to   produce   one   at    his    own   expense.     Hogarth, 
along   with  other  artists    was  asked  to  submit   a 
-     of  designs,  but  only  one  of  his  six  was  con- 
sidered oi  sufficient  merit,  and  Carteret's  choice 
fell  on  Vanderbank.      ["he  book  was  published  by 
Tonson  in   1738,  with  sixty-eight  plates,   plate    ; 
from   Hogarth's  design,   the  rest   engraved 
\        -    bank  by  Vandergucht.     Watts  thinks 
that  "the  inventions  are  incredibly  bad.  vulgar, 
and  grotesque,  without  any  spark  of  real  humour. 
-    "I  harmony  with  the  text  "  ;    but  at  the 
same  time  acknowledges  that  "the  copper-plates 

were   done   on   a   -.ale   ot   meat    mamiili.  hi.  v."    and 

that  the  (  arti  rel  edition  1-  "  a  noble  book,  worthy 
of  the  author  and  England,  and  deserving  of  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  lover  oi  Cervantes." 
The  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
publication  of  many  editions  of  Don  Quixote 
with  the  dainty  little  engravings  thai  form  the 
"embellishments"  characteristic  ot  the  period. 
Foremost  among  the  designers  is  St.. thai. 1.  He 
appears  firsi  with  sixteen  plates  foi  an  edition  of 
1782,  and  supplies  seven  of  the  nineteen  engravings 
for  Miller's  edition  of  1801.     In  i8oohe  contributed 
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eighl  charming  subjects, 
four  title-pages  and 
(our  illustrations,  ti  i  the 
little  edition  issued  by 
Charles  Whitti 
Among  other  prettily 
illustrated  editions  of 
tin-  type  are  that  of 
i  796,  for  ('(Mike's  Pocket 
Edition  oi  Sele<  t  Novels, 
with  pictures  by  R.  I  or- 
bould  and  thai  oi  imi 
with  engravings  from 
by  F.  Hayman. 
Noteworthy,  too,  1-  the 
set  "i  seventy-four  en- 
gravings designed  by 
R.Smirke,  and  published 
l>v  Cadell  oc  Davies  in 
[817.  Mr.  Ashbee  rightly 
describes  this  as  "  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
collections  of  illustra- 
tion-, ever  executed  for 

Don  Quixote,  full  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  poetic 
feeling."  Collectors  should  note  that  there  exist 
proofs  in  three  states,  which  are  carefully  described 
in  Ashbee's  Iconography.  To  1S19  belongs  an 
edition  in  four  volumes,  published  by  McLean. 
with  twenty-four  spirited  plates  in  coloured  aqua- 
tint by  J.  H.  Clark  ;  and  in  1831  appeared  a  rare 
>et  of  thirteen  engravings  by  Henry  Aiken.  The 
illustrations  are  humorous,  but  Aiken's  was  too 
much  of  a  surface  wit  to  appreciate  the  subtlety 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  even  Rosinante  becomes  the 
steed  of  blood  and  mettle  that  Aiken  loved  to 
depict.  George  and  Robert  Cruikshank  both 
made  an  attempt  to  illustrate  Don  Quixote,  but 
their    work,    in    the    editions    of    1831    and    1834, 


senting    the  wo 
ol  the  i'l.  plain  and  2d. 
print    that    is 
ol  the 
pei  tod.   \ 

oi  the  'sixties, 
Sii  John  Gilbert  and 
A.  Boyd  Houghton  both 
produced  striking  sets 
oi  drawings  for  wood 
engra%  ings.  Houghton's 
man 
edition  of  181 
Gilbert's  in  various 
editions  between  is4-: 
and  1871,  while  he 
constantly  exhibited 
paintings  oi  Quixote 
sul  ijei  1  -. 

In  the  short  space  .it 
my  disposal  1  have  en- 
englehbart,  deavourcd    to    indicate 

the  principal  illustrators 
of  published  editions  of  Don  Quixote.  The  list 
is  by  no  means  complete,  and  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  drawings  of  Vierge,  of  the  tine  etchings 
by  Lalauze  and  Strang,  or  of  the  great  gallerv 
of  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colour  by  artists  oi 
every  land.  Their  number  constantly  increa 
for  Don  Quixote  is  a  book  that  will  never  die.  The 
sparks  of  Knight  Errantry,  however  smothered 
beneath  modern  manners,  will  always  smoulder 
in  loyal  hearts.  Our  Rosinante  may  be  a  twentj  - 
horse-power  motor,  our  trust}  squire  .1  French 
chauffeur;  but  human  life  and  human  love 
will  always  hold  their  infinite  variety,  and  down 
through  the  ages  men  will  still  pursue  their  quest 
of  Dulcinea— still  find  a  windmill  at  which  to  tilt. 
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It  has  been  verj  truly  remarked  thai  tew 
hobbies  afford  the  earnest  student  so  many 
by-paths  to  traverse  as  philately. 

1  heenthusiasl  finds  himseli  almosl  unconsciously 
into  the  study  oi  the  history,  geography, 
or  kindred  subjei  I  depicted  on  the  stamps,  or 
making  excursions  into  the  intricacies  oi  paper- 
oi  watei  in. .I  k  .  or,  again,  noting  the 
various  modes  oi  printing  and  methods  oi  perfora- 
tion "t  his  specimens. 

I  he  i  ommemoration  of  notable  events  by  the 
means  oi  a  special  issue  of  postage  stamps  is  not 

i  occurrence    bul  never  before  has  the 

o]  ei  i":     been    i  onfronted     with     what    may   be 
ed   .1-    .i   "  literal  \  "    set     for  which 
.  harmii  ratitude  to  the 

Spanish   Postal  Authorities. 

I  he  occa  ion  "i  the  "  Festas  "  held  in   Madi  id 
during  the  tercentenarj  celebration  oi  the  publica- 
the  Ins!   part  oi  '  ervantes'  immortal  work 
/ .       I  Don  Q  i     ■ 

ized  for  tin-  emission  oi  .>  sei  oi  ten  stamps, 
•  ne  in  tin-  life  oi  the 
doughty  knight,  who,  to  his 
iction    so    bravely 
comported   himself    in    this 
world  oi  chivalry. 

Perhaps  tin-   book  oi    Don 
widely 

would  I"'  obliged  to  take  the 

i. 
1 


i-h  artist, 


Senoi  B.  Maura,  and  to  speak  critically,  the  i  hon  e 
oi  the  little  -  enes  depii  ted  more  worthy  of 
congratulation  than  the  drawing,  execution, 
and  method  of  lithography  employed  in  their 
production. 

The  stamps  are  oblong  in  shape,  the  frame  of 
each  design  being  identical,  portraying  mi  the 
left  a  medallioned  head  oi  l  ervantes  ovei  a  sword 
and  open  book,  and  on  the  righl  a  standing  figure 
dt  Fame  streti  hing  ou1  a  laurel  wreath  to  the 
author;  tin-  whole  surmounted  by  '.In-  Arms 
ut  Spain  in  a  shield,  and  the  date-   [605-1905. 

On  the  bai  k  "I  eai  h  individual  -tamp  is  printed. 
111  blue  ink.  the  control  number  oi   the  sheet,  a 
method  oi  n    1  tration  peculiai  to  Spanish    I 
alone. 

1 1,,-  lowesl  value  ut  the  series     the  five  centimos, 

hows  the  setting ou1  oi  Don  Quixote,  armed 

cap-a-pie,  upon  In-  famous  steed   Rosinante  from 

his  village  home  in   I  a  Mam  ha,  bent  upon  "  the 

advancement    ol    his   glory  in   the  service  of  his 

country,  1-  l mi    a   knight-erranl  and  trav 

the    world,    armed    and    mounted,   in    qui 

adventures    exposing  himsi  li 
to  dangei      whii  h,   being 
ounted,  might    secure 
to    him  orj     and 

renown." 

I  he  tin  cent  imos,  ver- 
milion, depicts  the  first  <'t 
these  knightly  deed-  the 
tilting  ai  the  windmill,  which 

1 1  oma  mi.     Qui  xote 

ed   to    be  a   giant,  al- 
though '  "  Imi.m.  Sam  ho  Panza,  who 
introdui  ed  in  the  picl  ted   upon 
I,,,   ,,„  ••  Dappli  ,"   endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
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from  his  delu- 
sion and  deter 
him  from  his 
m  tion. 

The  luckless 
knight,  how- 
evei  ran  his 
lance  full  till 
into  the  sail  ol  the  windmill,  which,  revolving  with 
miii  h  violence  in  the  wind,  shivered  his  weapon  to 
pieces,  dragging  horse  and  rider  to  the  ground. 

When  Quixote  recovered  from  the  shock, 
nothing  daunted,  however,  he  insisted  to  Sancho 
that  some  evil  magician  had.  in  spite,  transformed 
the  giant  which  he  distinctly  saw -to  a  wind- 
mill. 

( >n  the  fifteen  centimos,  violet,  we  find  the  scene 
when  Ouixete  was  deceived  by  Sancho  into  be- 
lieving  thai  a  coarse-faced  peasanl  girl  with  her 
:  i  friend  i  iding  on  young  asses,  was  the 
beauteous  Lady  Dulcinea,  whom  he  had  nomi- 
nal 1  as  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  with  two  Ladies 
oi  her  train 
mount  I'd  on 
splendid  pal- 
freys. 

The    laugh- 
able mishap 
that    occurred 
to    Sancho 
Panza    is    the 
subject  oi  the  twenty-five   centimos,  blue,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the   most    ludicrous  incident    ever   shown 
on  a  stamp. 

The  misadventure  occurred  through  the  refusal 
of  Don  Quixote  to  pay  his  seme  .it  .1  village  inn. 
and,  departing  in  high  dudgeon,  unfortunately 
fo    Sancho,  leaving  him,  by  mischance,  behind. 

Several  onlookers,  despite  his  struggles,  seize 
him,  and.  haling  him  to  the  yard  oi  the  inn 
proceed  with  much  glee  to  toss  him  in  a  blanket. 
Quixote,  hearing  his  cries  ol  "Help! "  from  a  dis- 
tance, hurries  hack,  only  to  find  the  door  locked 
and  bolted  against  him.  He  is  depicted  outside 
the  wall,  alternately  imploring  and  threatening 
Sam  bo's    toi  - 


iris^i 


«.■■•■.  m 

mm 


sufferer,   bul 

I  Id  111     s  h  e  e  I 

fatigue. 
The    thirty 

cent    1   1 1 1  1 1  s  , 

g]  een  .    illus- 
trates    I  li  e 

famous    scene 

in  the  stable  oi  an  inn,  wlm  h  I  (uixote  thoughl  the 
chapel  of  a  magnifii  enl  castle.  [*he  misguided 
gentleman  is  kneeling  in  the  ai  t  oi  being  knighted 

at  the  hand  ol  the  humble  innkeeper,  whom  he 
imagines  to  be  a  famous  and  notable  warrior. 

Ihe  well-known  evenl  oi  Hon  Quixote  charging 
the  Hi"  k  ol  sheep  is  shown  on  the  forty  centimos. 
rose.  Taking  the  flock  for  a  vast  army  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  rushing  into  their  midst. 
he  i it  tacks  them  with  his  lance  as  fiercely  as  it  in 
good  earnest  he  was  engaging  his  bitterest  enemies. 
The  shepherds,  however,  soon  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  unfortunate  sheep,  a  stone  thrown  by  one 
of  them  hitting  the  hero  in  the  side  and  breaking 

two    o  f    h  i  s 

knightly  ribs. 

<  ivercome 

with  faintness, 

but   still  sit- 
ting his  horse, 

he    draws    his 

flask    and 

places     ft     to 

his  lips,  when  another  stone  strikes  him  in  the 
mouth,  knocking  out  several  of  his  teeth,  and, 
worse  than  all,  breaking  his  cruse  to  atoms. 

On  the  fifty  centimos.  blue.  Quixote  is  por- 
trayed with  Sancho  Panza  mounted  behind  him 
on  the  crupper  oi   the  wooden  horse  "  Clavileno 

el    Aligero"    (W len    Peg    the    Winged).     The 

easily-gulled  knighl  is  persuaded  by  a  company 
of  merry  revellers  thai  it  is  able  to  fly  through 
the  air.  Quixote  mounts,  and.  alter  much  diffi- 
i  ult \ .  indiii  es  Sam  ho  to  do  likewise.  They  are 
both  blindfolded.  Quixote  turns  the  peg  that  he 
is  told  causes  the  annual  to  commence  his  flight, 
and  the  onlookers,  by  their  remarks,  convince  both 
the   victims 


menti 

us    to 

thai    ib. a    ai 

stop 

i  heir 

a.  tually  rusl 

spoil 

which 

tng   throug 

thej 
illy    . 

iventu- 

...     mil 

the    air.     B 
means  of  larg 

my  pit: 
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is    poured    upon     them,    and 

feeling    I  he  wind. 

i  ries,  "  li  we  go  on  mounting 

at  this  rate,  we  shall  soon  be 

- 1< >ii   "i    fire."      Just 

at   this  time   flax  is  burnt    in 

ofl    hall 

i  i   Sam  ho  i  om  incing 

tin-    two    heroes   that  they  are  nearing  the   sun  : 
the  sport  ending  by  the  application  ol    a  lighted 
ileno's  tail,   upon  which  the  wooden 
horse,  ;  blows  up  with 

aloud  report,  throwing  the  terrified  riders  to  the 
ground.  Dragging  away  their  bandages  from  their 
eyes,  they  find  themselves,  to  their  utter  amaze- 
ment, in  the  very  place  from  which  they  thought 
they  had  stai  ted. 

Hie  <  red,  shows  oui   good  knight's 

wonderful   adventure   with    the   lions.     One   daw 
whilst  travelling  with  Sancho,  he  overtook  a  cart, 
in  which   he  discovered,  were  two  lions.     Learning 
tin-,  and  i»  i  ;ua  ion  failing,  by 
means  oi  threats  he  fori  ed  the 
epei   i"  open  the 
!    the  cage,  so   that    he 
might  have  the  gloi  v  oi  killing 
them,    in   order   to   prove 
his  chivalrous  boldness   to  the 
world. 

Sancho,  seeing  the  trend  oi 
events,  disi  reetl}  retired  with  the  di 
to  a  sa 

i  ..  i  opened  the  dooi  oi  the  <  age,  bul  the 

lions,  perhaps  from  laziness,  would  no1  come  oui 

illi  d,  so  the  \wh  attendant,  mm  h  relieved, 

■  I      ote  that  th  ■  ourage 

■  ■  own     md  that  hi    tru    i  hivalry 

red.      I  he  knighl   retui  ned   to  5am  ho 

o    hi    adventure. 

A  quainl  oui    pesetas, 

oi  friends,  with  whom 

lise  themselves 


art 


and    Kind    him    while    asleep.     \V1 

.■.hi'  h   he 
>iid  also 

himsell 


awake-. 


and  placed  on  an  ox  waggon, 
and  given  to  understand  by 
In-  i  aptors  that  his  confine- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment oi  ln>  knightly  hopes. 
As  Quixote  remarks,  "  I  never 
read,  saw,  nor  heard  oi  en- 
1  knights  being  trans- 
ported in  tin-  manne  ,  and  so  slowly  as  th 
li'-.i\  \  animals  seem  to  proceed ;  foi  they  were 
usually  conveyed  through  the  aii  with  wonderful 
speed,  enveloped  in  some  thick  and  dark  cloud  or 
on  some  fiery  chariot,  or  mounted  upon  a  hippo- 
gi  ill  Oi  -"iiir  ,i nli  animal.  But  to  be  carried  upon  a 
team  drawn  by  oxen  before  heaven,  it  overwhelms 
me  with  confusion  ' 

Alter  keeping  him  cooped  up  in  the  i  age  foi  some 
days,  the  heartless  jesters  released  the  unfortunate 
knight,  who,  howevei ,  was  quite  satisfied  when  told 
he  had  earned  much  lame  by  his  incarceration. 
The  highest  value  oi  the  set     the  ten   : 

orange,  gives  US  the  meeting 
of  Don  '  (uixi 't".  attended  by 
Sam  ho  Panza,  with  the  En- 
■  hanted  1  ady,  the  beauteous 
I ..id\  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 

As  thej    -loud  affrighted  .it 
the  sight  ol  the  mummers  who 
were  gulling  them,  the  knight 
was    told    that    the    only   wax- 
In    i  .in   "  to   beaut} '-    pristine    state    restore    th" 
enchanted  dame."  is    foi   Sancho  to  give  himself 
;  ;oo  lashes  on  his  bare  shoulders. 
1  In-,  Sam  ho,  without  he-nation,  sternly  refused 

to  do  :    but  his  master,  horrified  at  what  I i 

sidi  red  his  churlish  behavioui  reason  d  with  him, 
and  mad.-  him  consent  to  perform  the  penance, 
although   his    native   wit    enabled   him,  alter  all, 

to  shuffle  "in   oi   th    »; i<  e. 

When    the    rem  I :''  de 

\\  ,;.,  ha    -tan-  d  "ii  his   travels,  he  <  ried  "Oh  ! 
happj    '  '  '  '  ■   when  mj   glorious  deed- 

shall   1"  i   the  world  !      Deed      ' 

"i    being    engraven    o 

ii  Me.    and 
led   by  the  pencil  !  " 

that,   in  addition    the}    would 

lie    deemed    W01  ' 

sei   ol   postage  stamps. 


■   £  i 


Valenciennes 


Part    I. 


By    M.  Jourdain 


Valenciennes,  part  of  the  ancienl 
province  of  Hainault,  together  with  Lille  and 
Arras,  is  French  by  conquest  and  treaty.*  The 
lace  fabric  was  introduced  there  from  Le  Quesnoj 
one  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  ordinance 
■  it  Augusl  5th,  1665,  which  founded  on  a  large 
scale  the  manufacture  of  Point  de  France.  Some 
years  before,  in  1646,  a  certain  Mile.  Francoisi 
Badart  had  brought  from  Antwerp  some  young 
girls,  whom  she  intended  to  teach  lace-making, 
and  for  this  purpose  she  took  a  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Tournay  (now  Rue  de  Lille).  She  afterwards 
undertook  the  direction  of  several  manufactures, 
among  them  that  of  Le  Ouesnoy.  which  she  left 
in  a  prosperous  condition  on  her  death  in  1677, 


*    French    Hainault.    French    Flanders    and   Cambn 
present    Dep.    du    Nord),    with    Artois,    wei 
1    lUis  Mil,      nd    1.  ■        XIV.,  confirn  ed    to    France  by  the 
'   -Chapelle  (1668)  and  Nim 

11,;.,.    the  Spaniard 

against  the  French  [677,  Louis  \l\  .  tool 

1 
!  ■  ;  I  1,  ge,  1726. 


the  date  that  the  town  ot  Valenciennes  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV. 

The  lace  of  Le  Ouesnoy  is  never  mentioned 
after  Louis  XIV..  and  aftei  thai  reign  Valen- 
ciennes comes  into  notice,  but  there  is  no  re>  oi  1 
of  the  transfer  of  the  fabrii        I  ■  ■  neige% 

is  supposed  to  be  a  tradition  derived  from  the 
workwomen  of  Le  Ouesnoy.  Valenciennes 
its  position  as  a  commercial  centre,  was  well 
fitted  to  carry  on  the  industry,  and  the  fact  that 
the  town  had  it-  " brodeurs "  and  "passemen- 
tiers  "§  aided  in  its  developi  mi  nt.  It  reached  its 
climax  from  1725  to  1780,  when  there  were  from 
3,000    to    4.000    lace-makers    in    the    city    alone. 


J  "Les  directrices  du  bureau  du  Quesnoy,  avaient,  en  effet 
adopte  tin  genre  special  1 

\ 
§  "L'industrie  de-   U"  assementiers,  qui  etait 

pratiquee    dan-   cette    ville    a    la    meme    e'poque,   contribue    a 

! 
■ 

fuseaux,  au\  epingles,  et  sur  I'oreiller."— (Ibid.) 
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-  ountry 

round,   to  judge  by  the   Fausse   Valenciennes.* 

Existing  specimens  oi  the  Louis  XIV.  period 

portraits  .1-  a 

corroboration,     as     Valenciennes     ".1-     nevei     a 

■   He    de    grande    toil<  it.-  "     appear    closely 

mble  the  designs  oi   Veni<  e  a  riseau.      In 

; .      ,  '    and  913    1 of  the  Victoria 

.Hid  Alberl  Museum,  the  long  rolling  scroll  throwin 

iuml 1     in, ill  cut-up  leaves,   the   large 

ented  fruit— like  ,1  conventionalised   pome- 
granate  with   leafy  crest,   are  among    the   motifs 
of  the  fine  type  oi  late  Venetian  a  rheau,  but  the 
,  lai  e,  with  its  1  leai  and  even  needle    n   ea 
1 .  favourably  with  tin'  <  onfused  "  neigeux  " 
Valenciennes  pillow  ground  oi  minute  solid  circles, 
times  surroundi   :  cles.   <  »ne  oi  the 

first  known  spi  1  imi  ns  oi  the  Valem  iennes  labi  ic  is 
bordered  alb,   belonging  to  the  <  onvenl   "I 
the  Visitational  Le  Puy.     The  lace  1-  28ms.  wide, 

idths,    \n\    fin      il g] 

11   pattern  1-  oi  flowers  and  scrolls,  t 


! 


Valenciennes  was  used  in  negliges,  the  trimmings 
oi  sheets,  pillow  cases,  nightgowns,  nightcaps, 
1, 11  Millies,  for  barbes,  fichus,  and  "  tours  de 
gorge."  In  the  Etat  d'un  trousseau,  1771. 
the  ikm  essary  articles  are  enumerated  "  Une 
coeffure,  toui  de  gorge  et  le  fichu  plisse-  de  vraie 
Valenciennes."  Madame  du  Barr}  had  lappi  ts 
and  pillow-cases  trimmed  with  Valenciennes.  It 
was  not  used  as  ,1  1  hurch  lace,  being  fine  and 
ineffei  tive. 

From   [780  downwards  there  was  less  demand 

for  a   laee   of   the   quality   oi    Valencie s,   and 

with  the  Revolution,  this,  with  more  than  thirty 
French  fabrics,  disappeared.  In  a  manuscript 
,,1    M.    I  ordois's    "  1  on       V  >     I  'alenciennes  " 

(de  l'an  IX.  a  r,m  XIII.),  we  read  thai  in  the  year 
IX.  there  was  .1  cessation  in  the  produi  ' 
lace-thread.  Three  ateliers  were  subsequently 
established,  bul  this  shori  artistic  revival  had 
had  no  permarn  m  resull  in  is<",  there  were  only 
1  i,  w  hundred  lai  e  woi  kers  within  the  wall  : 
and  in  [851,  in  spite  oi  the  effoi  1  oi  Napoleon  III. 
to  re\  ive  the  indu  trj  then  wen  onl}  two  lai 
workers  remaining,  both  upward    ol  eights   years 


(1670-1710),    which  :  Iv   with  iis 

1  tree  ami  light  ;   ill 


/  'itli 


cmicii  n  i 


mm 


:r*':v  .-<■: 


■■  ■'""'■ 
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Pieces  oi  Valenciennes  belong  mainly  to  the 
reigns  ol  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  Narrow  straight- 
edge 1  borders  oi  pillow  Lai  e  were  probabbj  made 
in  Valenciennes  and  in  French  Flanders  (a-  in 
Binche)  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  con- 
sisting  ol  running  closely-crowded  and  indefinite 
designs,  with  a  ground  ol  a  series  oi  irregular 
or   rounded   holes    between    short    brides.* 

In  the  Louis  XV.  period  and  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  the  Flemish  character  oi  Valenciennes 
:  i  •  itself  in  its  choice  of  motifs  such  as 
tulips,  carnations,  and  anemones,  naturalistically 
treated  and  occasionally  heavy  in  outline  ;  the 
characterise  clear  reseau  ground  in  the  subse- 
quent reign  occupies  much  bl  the  place  originally 
destined  for  the  design,  but  towards  1780  little 
lace  was  made,  and  the  disappearam  e  oi  ruffles 
from  the  masculine  costume  added  greatly  to  the 
depression.  Among  Empire  pieces  1-  a  curious 
specimen  in  the  possession  "1  M.  Dupont  Auber- 
ville,  representing  Napoleon  I.  as  an  equestrian 
facing   the   Empress   Josephine  ;   while  the 


le   im  Mic-  epoque 
menca  a  (aire  dans  la   Flandi 

I  -.  a  dessins  coi  r; 
Its  lignc->   tres-mates  et  tn 

rmicule  ;    le   travail,  sauf  le  reseau   qui    n'cxistait   pas 
.     pareil  a 
celui  des  \ 


[mperial    aims,    flanked  at  the    base  by  cannons 
and  flags,  appeal    between  the  two. 

In  Valenciennes,  unlike  Brussels  and  Milanese 
pillow  lace,  the  ground  is  worked  at  the  »an 
as  the  pattern,  that  is  to  say,  threads  an  ;  0 
out  from  the  pattern  to  foi  m  the  reseau  and  earned 
back  into  the  pattern,  so  that  the  thread,  do  nol 
follow  the  lines  oi  tin  ornament,  as  they  do  in 
all  pillow  laces  where  the  ornament  or  toili  is 
made  separately.  The  Valenciennes  method  thus 
requires  an  enormous  number  oi  pins,  because 
each  thre.nl  must  be  kept  in  place  until  the  whole 
width  of  the  pattern  is  worked. 

Like  Mechlin,  the  ground  wenl  through  various 
modifications — including  the  fond  de  neige  already 
noticed  as  accompanying  early  scroll  patterns— 
before  the  reseau  was  finally  fixed.  Several  oi 
these  ornamental  grounds  are  used  in  various 
portions  oi  the  design,  in  No.  \  where  two  01 
three   varieties  can  be  counted    which  are  much 

and  1  losei  in  effi  1  I  than  the  1  hara<  I 
Valenciennes  reseau.  In  this  ground  each  side 
oi  it-  mesh,  which  is  more  diamond  than  hexagon 
in  shape,  is  formed  of  four  threads  plaited  together. 
I  earlymarked  hexagonal  mesh  oi  theMechlin 
reseau  is  also  formed  of  lour  thread-,  but  onlj 
two  of  its  sides  are  plait'   I    th    other  four  being 
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5  grounds  were  pro- 
duced side  by  side  with 
ive  described  mesh, 
as  t  he  accounts  oi 
Madame  du  Barn 
witness,  until  late    in 

th  d  ntury.  Whi  n 
their  grounds  were  thus 
mixed  and  varied,  such 
although  their  pat- 
terns are  almosl  idi  ntii  ally 
the   sai  'Si    oi 

Valenciennes   with    the 
pure    i 

.  nnes." 
This  has  been  taken  to 
mean  t  hat  t  hese   I 

neigh- 

the    town  oi 

m  s,    in   Hainault 

w  here,    not   in 

nnes    itself,  where 

is  used. 
A    legend    has  arisen 

In  support  oi  tlu'  theory 
that  the  "  tine"  la.  e  Was 
only  made  in  the  town  it- 
self, M.  Dieudoi 
du  N"i'l  in  Is").  wrote, 
"  I  his   beautiful 

place  that   it   is 

i  thai  it  a  piece 
ol  lace  were  begun  at 
Vali  in  iennes  and  finished 
outside  the  walls,  th.  \     \  i     ■  u  encii 

which  ha.l  not  been  n  ■  ■    ■ 

\  isibly  less  beautiful    and                      I   than  the 

othei  the  same  lad  -maker 

with    the  in    1 

M.  Dii  uted  it    to  the   influ 


"  All  by  the  same  hand 
we  find  entered  in  the 
bill-  "t  the  lace-sellers  >>t 
the  time.  The  superiority 
hi  the  city-made  hue  no 
doubt  depended  large^  mi 
the  fact  that  it  was  made 
in  underground  cellars,  in 
which  the  dampness  *  "t 
the  an  affected  the 
"  t  en. mn  "  "i  the  very 
hue  thread  in  use.  In  a 
drier  atmosphere  outside 
the  walls,  a  different  resull 
would  he  obtained,  even 
hv  the  same  workwoman, 
wit h  t he  --a me  i  ushion 
ami  tine. ill.  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ex- 
periment has  ever  been 
actually  tried,  t  The 
;ity  tin  a  humid 
atmosphere  was  recognised 
early  in  tin-  eighteenth 
century.  In  an  extract 
from  He  Proi  verbaux 
lu    B  mmerce, 

1 7 j 7 .  i*.  is  stated  th.it  in 
Holland  oi  in  England  it 
would  1"'  impossibli  to 
"  .  onserver  les  filets  dans 
h  ur  et 
d'humidite  i  onvenabli  - 
p  ,.  n  i     t  a  i.  i.  n  n  e  i    des 


•    "  I  n    17S0   plusieurs   mill ic-i> 
i.ilvment 

■    Milk-   -.1 

I'haleine  de   I'ouvi  ■ 

U-i  riHimi.lilr." 

Lnprade,  1904- 
1  tied.) 


Silver  and 

^*tefl>Vari 


BucKinghamshire     Plate 

A\  interesting  loan  exhibitiSn  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall.  Aylesbury,  on  July  5th  and  6th. 
[1  is  not  quiti  cleai  whether  the  objects  exhibited 
were  supposed  to  be  exclusively  oi  local  interest, 
thei  ownership  by  a  Bucks  resident  consti- 
tute 1  a  claim  to  admission.  It  the  latter,  it  could 
hardly  be  1 1. nun  d  as  a  representative  -hew  of  the 
art  treasures  contained  in  a  county  so  favoured 
by  wealthy  residents. 

Of  the  exhibit-,  the  collection  of  church  plate 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  any  piece  of  mediaeval 
date;  most  "t  the  communion  cups  were  of  the 
regulation  form.  The  earliest,  from  Aston  Abbotts, 
1562,  measured  with  its  cover  about  g  111-.  high, 
and  the  engraved  borders  .ire  gilt.  It  bears  i"i 
mark  the  sun  111  splendour,  like  the  one  1  ited   \<\ 

I  li  .  01 n  Bui  l  horn  Weston,  Dorset.     Next  in 

point  oi  age  1-  a  group  dated  1560;  specimens  oi 
tin-  date  weii'  -em  from  <  >\  ing,  Horsenden, 
Mentmore,  Adstock,  Farnham  Royal,  Beachamp- 
ton,  Brill,  and  Shalstone.  I  he  Oving  communion 
cup,  about  6  ins.  high,  bears  foi  mark  the  fleur-de- 
.  bj  fackson  to  William  Dyxson,  and 
t  recurs  on  the  larger  specimens  from  Farn- 
ham Royal.     The  not  infrequent  1<    mi  a  shaped 


By    J.    Starkie    Gardner 

shield    is    found    upon    the    Adstock    cup,    about 
8  ins.highwith  the  presentation  date  1570  pricked 

upon  it,  and  on  the  Horsenden  example.  This 
mark  is  only  given  by  Jackson,  as  on  the  com- 
munion cup  of  Little  Warley,  Essex,  1564.  The 
Mentmore  plate  is  dated  by  its  hall-mark  and 
also  by  engraved  figures.  1571c  and  bear-  I  P  on  a 
shaped  shield  tor  mark.  Jackson  gives  tin-  mark 
as  on  a  paten  at  Rainham,  1563,  and  on  a  chalice 
at  Risca.  Mon.,  157.;.  The  Brill  paten  and  chalice 
made  in  15011  and  presented  1570  bears  the  nag's 
head  couped  on  plain  shield,  cited  by  Jai 
as  mi  the  .hutch  plate  at  South  Weald,  Essex, 
1504.  and  St.  Alban,  Wood  St..  London,  15*7. 
He  ascribes  this  mark  doubtfully  t"  Roberl 
Medley.  The  Brill  presentation  date  i>  handsomely 
engraved  on  a  shield  encircled  by  a  wreath,  with 
,1  capital  li  over  the  date  1570.  'I  hi'  Shalstone 
chalice,  hall-marked  for  1571,  is  only  5[  ins. 
high,  .Hid  1-  marked  with  an  object  called  a  mill- 
rind  by  Jackson,  which  occurs  "ii  a  chalice  at 
Stow  Longa,  Hunt-  1570.  and  seal  top  spoons 
of  the  Armourers'  Company,  157.;  and  1575-  A 
chalice  contributed  by  the  Karl  ol  Buckingham- 
shire, with  engraved  bonier,  appears  to  date  from 
1  seo.  andisoi  peculiar  interest  as  that  from  which 


VYCOMBE     MACK. 
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fohn  Hamj  den  nmumon  af1  i   he 

was  wounded.      \  pat  n  al    Hedgerle3    is  marked 
:  mark  I  B  on  .1  lozenge  with 

pellets   above    and    below   being   unknown 
I       fack  on,      \    gill     pati  n    from    Buckin 
!    J  oi  an  inch  high, 

.   ;         ,       I  he  Hedgerle3 
I 


who  made  111  the  same  year  the  tall   fla 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Field. 

01  the  Corporation  plate  we  illustrate  the 
magnificenl  mace  rom  High  Wycombe,  1694, 
and  4  Feel  7.1  ins.  in  length.  It  1-  decorated  with 
the  royal  monogram  <>t  William  and  Marj  and 
with  rose,  thistle,  and  harp  under  crown,  si  pa 
by  boys  terminal,      fhi     tiafl       finely  cl  ased  with 


Bin  kinghamshin  •    I  Hatt 


n  n  e  and  silver  stick  o!  aboul 
thi    same  period  were  also  contributed  from  High 

Wyi be 

Magnificent  specimens  of  <  cami 

V.  ]  i  ii.      Che   mosl 

sti  iking  pi Ldl      lesci  ibed  .is  a     i 

:  wine  cistern,     tt  i    re] 
i  .  ins.  long  -in  1  ill   ins.  high,  oi    I  o\\    i 

...    .:\    from  ..  iou1    i"  i  i.     I  olonel  Croft 


lion'     ma    .  and  ring  handle    a1  eil nd.      I 

oth  i    aotabli     piei  i      i i    thi     same    hou 

illustrated,     i  me  oi  these,  a  helmet 

gilt,   is  ab  ml   M    ins.    high  ;    the   doubl< 

arched  ornament    on   the   lower  part    is    applied. 

I  hi    maki        m  BO 

h  o  for  Samuel  Hood.      I  he  gilt  twi 
.hi  1   1 1 1\  i'i    i-    co  ins.  high   and   mai  ked  fi 

I  he  mark  is  singula) .  a  Lai  ge  B  ovi      l  mull 


1  '.,,n-  has  identified  the  i  oat-of-arms  a-  that  oi 
Lowndes  impaling  Shales.  This  was  William 
Lown  L  •-  Secretarj  to  the  In  a  m  \  in  1:691, 
who  married  .1-  his  fourth  wife  Rebecca,  daughter 
.ii    John    Shales.      ["he  body  is   bossed  in    aboul 

twenty-four  bold  convi  -    flute    01    gad ns,  and 

the  flat  rim  1-  richly  chased  with  acanthus  while 
th  M,  ,  1,  is  more  boldly  embossed  with  a  different 
ing  oi  the  ame  01  nament.  I  he  edge  is 
wired,  and  ecured  .it  regular  intervals  bj  ogee 
clasps.  It  stands  on  lour  high  feel  modelled  as 
monsters'  heads  with  -1  rolled  horns,  and  there  are 


initials  above  on  plain  shield.      Both    pieci 
engraved  with  the  I  owndes  arms  and  monogram, 
an  I  the  dei  oration,  somewhal   rich,  1-  apj 
the  manner  known  as  "  cut  rani." 

Another  extremely  interesting  piece,  also  illus- 
n  ated,   came   fi  om    the    Rev.   T.   W.    Mai  1 
\-i,'ii  Abbotts.      I  In-  1-  a  saui  er,  11  ins.  diametei . 
mounted  on  a   foot    2|    ins.  high,  the  latter  pos- 
sibly added.      The  date    mark   on   the  saucei 
[640,   and  the    maker's  in.uk    1  M    in   n 
on  shaped  shield,   foi    I  homas  Maund} .      fai 
cites  it  as  on    two      iui  ei      ol      imil 
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r64i  and  i ■  .         !        ool   is  stippled  with  ITW, 
i    sprigs,  and    the   date,    c66i.       I 


thin,  and  decorated  with  embossing  oi 
1,1  tei   than  usual. 


I  '//mrJ:  «/<%. 


> 
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The  Regency  and  Louis  XV.     (Continued) 


By  Gaston  Gramont 


Another  master  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  work  made  a  profound 
impression,  was  Jules  Aurele  Meissonier.  Although 
of  French  extraction,  he  was  born  at  Turin  in 
1695.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1750.  Meissonier  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  designers  France  has 
produced.  He  did  not  limit  his  attention  merely 
to  the  decoration  of  apartments  and  meubles, 
but  bestowed  it  also  upon  small  accessory  articles 


fo  embellishment  and  for  personal  adornment. 
1 II  these  la1  tei  th  mosl  remai  kal 
tin  snuff  boxes  and  sword  handles 
free  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  produced  -<>uif 
nt  the  most  original  specimens  which  have  come 
down  t.i  us.  They  are  generally  wholly  chased 
with  characteristic  Regencj  oi  Louis  XV.  scrolls, 
.iml  leave  no  room  for  the  exquisite  enamels  so 
popular  in  the  later  years  oi  the  rococo.     At  the 
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same  time,  they  possess  a  rhythm  oi  balance  and 
which     few     have    equalled.     The 
.mark-   apply   to   his   candlesticks,    which 
will    <\  atest     achieve- 

m  -in-..      I  hey  h  ivi    a  broad  base,  round    ii 
with  on  o  ections  at    inti 

the    top    "i    this    base   twinii 
begin  which  mount  higher  and  Injur  with  ever 
pillai  «'!   the  i 

candles, 
imetimes,    in    the    more    su 

obtained  by  placing 
■  id    the    stem. 

is     talent     in 
beautiful  orna- 

miss   to 

salt-cellars,  turei  n 

n  knife 
handles  oi  this  tunc. 
whii  h  are  so  admired 
to-day,  are  his  handi- 
ivorl       II 

i  jii,-  i   no1  onl} 
by    the 

France  but  also  through- 
out every  country  in 
I  uropi  In 
particular,  the  Polish 
nobility  made  demands 
upon  him.    Th<  ; 

hly    the 

i  untry     a 

in  whii  ' 

i..    itii  mi  ure, 
appliqui 

doubtful 
whethei    any  survive  to 

When     tin 


we  see  at  mice  that  his  genius  was  entirely  original. 
He   did   not   build  upon  any  of  hi>   predeo 
and  no  pieces  can  be  picked  ou1  and  ascribed  to 
the  influence  oi  this  01  thai  man.     He  began  with 
1        '   ■      if  the  Re|  en  \ 

innovations  being  received  with  acclama- 
tion,   led    him    to    ado   I  boldei     and    more 
adventurous  manner.     He  was,  consequent! 
oi    the    leadin ;      pit  ii  ■     in    tin     <  reation    o1     thi 
i-  oco,   whii  h    identified   itself   with 

11  oi  Louis  XV.  In  response  to  popular 
demand  he  gradually  overstepped  the  limits 
of    artistic   licence,  and    paved   the    way   foi    the 

Veil  l]  in. it  ion  «  111'  I     ' 

itsell    in    the 
t  i  m  e    oi     t  he    next 

mi h.     At   the  same 

time  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  general  eff<  i  I 
<  >i  tin-  intet  ii n  decora 
tion  oi  the  time.  The 
profusion  of  beautifully 
formed  and  wrought 
objects  which  were 
scattered  in  boudoir  and 
salon  were  united  in  a 
pei  feet  ensemble,  and 
impai  t  a  sense  oi  ai  tistii 
complel  en.--,  which 
chai  in-  .it  once  the 
spectatoi . 

At  the  same  tii w 

.annul  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  l-  the.  spirit  oi 
n  ivolitj  whii  h  prompted 
theit  en  ation,  from  the 
I  .in.  i.  i  ..I  Patei  "ii  the 
walls  to  the  appliques 
ami  the  console  tables. 
h  was  the  la<  k  of  curb 
upon  the  vices  o 
day   \\  hii  h    opened   t  he 

w    l  \      I  l  om     Watt  .   .mi  , 

with    I 

and  harmless  frivolitii  s, 
t  .i  tin  vulgai  a  nd 
lii  entious    i  oi 

whii  h 

here    and     then     in 

I  I,.      .,:  1     Oi      BO  li  I 

li  the  success  ol  the 
pioneei      ol    the  new 

i  had  not  i-  en 
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so  pronounced,  the  ensuing  extravagances   would 
i  n  avoided. 
Seen  by  itself,  most    French  furniture  has  the 
appearanceoi  being  sur<  harged 
with  ormolu,  and  many  have 

to  it  upon  th 
Such  persons  have  perhaps 
never  seen  it  in  its  original 
environment.  We  have  heard 
Fren<  hmen  speak  disparagingly 
ot  the  fine  furniture  ol  Chip- 
itoi  and  this 
easi 

The  Frem  h  intei  ioi  d toi 

aimed  at    general    effei  t,    and 

[  the  word  b 

allowed     theii   ; 

thai    the    eye   is   charmed    a1 

d  does  not,  moreover, 

ti  [y   desire  to  analyse 

the  i  omponents.    I  heyachieved 

this  withoul  sacrifice  ol  beauty 

No1  "ill',   was    ill"    i  hina  ol 
Chelsea  roughl  in 

■      I       111"     "II"'  t     "1       v., 

onze,    Nut    fine   marble 

busts  and  figures    also  .1-  well 

as  terra-i  otta    were  plentifully 

ted    1  In  oughout    1  he 

rlenci   we    ee  .1 

outpoui  ing  "i 

this   1!"   cription    : 

eminent  mi  n  as  Pajou,  Pigalle, 

■    and  <  l<  idii  >n.      I  hese 

e  "I    tin-    large 

which 

111  tli"  tin  ! 

ture  was  1  om  ei  ned,  thi  1 
family  wei  e    perhaps    moi  e 
instrumental    than    any   other 

l 
<  affieri    was    boi  11  in    P 

died  in   [755.      II 
father,   Philippe, 

Mazarin, 

metal   for  tin  he   was 

ihabitcd  tli"  Gobelins 

I  undei  th"  dii                  \  lc.      It  will 


thus    be   -"in    that    Jacques   was   likely   to   have 
received    excellent    instruction    in   his   craft,  and 
possessing    undoubted  talent,  he  speedily  rose  to 
distinction.      He    became 
sculptor  and  bronze  worker  to 
the   King  ;    he  quickly  turned 
his   attention    to    the    creation 
,  of    furniture,   and  the   fashion 

then  prevailing  gave  him 
evei  v  oppoi  tunity  for  covering 
them  with  beautiful  ormolu. 
One  of  the  most  notable 
examples  is  the  large  clock  at 
Versailles.  This  was  a  royal 
command,  and  ('affieri  called 
in  tin-  help  ol  his  son  Philippe. 
Such  was  the  amount  oi  woi  1. 
entailed  that  it  was  not 
finished  until  1753.  It  cuius 
two  interesting  inscriptions  - 
Les  bronzes,  executes  par 
<  affii  1 1."  and  "  Les  bronzes 
sonl  1  ompo  es  el  exi  1  atis  pai 
1  affiei  i." 

Another  important 
the  large  bureau,  winch  be- 
longed a  few  years  ago  and 
we  believe  'Iocs  so  still — to 
I'i  im  e  Metternich,  in  Vienna, 
rhis  1-  "ii"  ol  th"  loveliesl 
and  most  pei  id  t  examples  ol 
Fr<  m  li  eig  hi  eent  h  century 
metal  chasing  extant. 

Bui  I-  ngland  possesses 
nearly  as  precious  an  example 
in  the  1  ommode  in  the  \\  allai  1 
collection.  Here  we  have  a 
pure  piece  oi  I. on  is  X  Y. 
decoi  ation.  1  here  is  not  .1 
remnanl  left  oi  eithei  of  the 
earlier  styles  ol  the  Ri  gem  5 
1  \i\      and   we   have 

no   sus  picion   ol    thai    revo 
lution     which,    within    a    few 
was  to  sup] 

that     had    pice, Id    it.      Woo,!. 

equall}    beautiful   and    varied 

I   has  usee  I 
in  the  1  1  has  been  em 

Ps    1  ..in.  ri      i. ,11    th    desi  n  ol    th<    latti  1 
considerable    advances,      ["he    exquisitel}      haped 
supporting  the  bod) 

1  in  an  indispensable 
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portion  ol  the  whole     the}   appeal  to  grow  from 

the   uppei    portion    naturally.       rhis    has    been 

ilished    partly    by    the    form    ol    th 

hi  by  a  supremely  judii  ious 
uniting  oi  them  with  the  bold  sweep  formii 
bottom  "i  the  body ;  bu1  the  chiel  a1 1 
ol  the  piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  ormolu 
with  which  Caffieri  has  covered  it.  The  first 
I " mit  tn  which  attention  should  be  drawn  is  the 
ingenious  and  artistic  manner  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed :  thru-  is  quite  a  considerable  quantitj 
<it  metal  employed,  and  yet  their  is  no  crowding, 
their  any  spaces  left  devoid  oi  interest. 
The  knowledge  ol  decorative  demands  thus 
demonstrated  shows  Caffieri  .1-  an  artist  oi  the 
first  order  ;  these  bronzes  are  typically  Louis  XV. 
in  feeling  and  form,  the  large  spreading  leaves 
entwining  one  with  another  and  meeting  here  and 
bold  and  assertive  scrolls,  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  best  productions  oi  the  period.  A  careful 
study  oi  tin-  piece  will  reveal  the  salient  features 
oi  the  style  oi  Louis  XV.  The  piece  1-  signed 
"  Fait  par  Caffieri."  In  Paris,  in  the  collection 
of  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild  was  to  be  found 
anothei  commode  by  the  master  oi  nearly  equal 
quality. 

At  Hertford  House  is  anothei   capital  example 


ol  Caffieri's   talent.     This  is  the  lai 
hanging  in  the  centre  oi  the  second  gallery.     Hi  n 
we   have    the   mastei    in   .1    boldei    humou 
ormolu  has  no  longei   to  play  .1  subsi  rvienl    pari 

in    a Iwork,    and    fui  th<  1     as    this    1 

doubtlessly    intended     foi     .1     large     aparl 
,1  large  amounl   oi   metal  1  ould  be  utilized  with 
advantage.      1  hei  e    1-    m  1   appeal  am  1    1 A 
however,    about    it.    a    remarkable    featu 
entirely  to  the  excellence  oi  the  design. 

At    Smith    Kensington    in    the    [on< 
we  have  a  clock  which  has  long  bei  n  asci 

it  consists  oi  an  elephant,  mounted  upon 

,1  I ize  gill  stand  supporting  a  cloi  k,  and  above 

a  Chinese  figure  surrounded  with  char; 
tically  Louis  XV.  foliage.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  design  formed  one  oi  Caffieri's 
-tuck-in-trade,  and  there  being  ,1  greal  demand 
for  them,  he  repeated  it  frequently;  w 
seen  main  - lai  1  samples.  <  affieri  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  two  sons,  Je.m  Jacques  and 
Philippe,  both  of  whom  had  isted  him  with 
In-  mure  considerable  work-,  bul  neither  possessed 
the  merit  oi  then  lather,  and.  whilst  executing 
very  creditable  works  thej  Lefl  nothing  of  such 
supreme  merit  as  to  leave  an  impression  upon 
the  art   of  their  time. 


Pottery 
Porcelai 


Crouch    Ware 


Part    II. 


By   Wm.  Turner 


1 1    is    propi  '-til    in    tin-   ili\  ision   oi    the 

■   to  examine  more    particularly   what  may 

be  called  the  historical  evidence  bearing  upon  it. 

e  read    thai  section  doi  -  no1  a 
to  me  i"  ha\  e  I"  •  n  .1  lequately  dis<  ussed. 

1  rouch  ware  in  Staffordshire  dates  fron 

I  he  Elers  Brothers  came  to  I  ngland  from  Holland 

nam  oi  William   II  [.,  in   t688 :  thej  i  ame 

[well,  neai   Burslem,  in  1690,  and  n  turned 

co.     I  hej     were    ai  istoi  rati' 

1  Lthei    was  an  admiral  and 

:   a   pi  mi  ess.     In    1  ondon   they  asso 

e  highei  ranks  oi  society.     Why  such  men 

ii  tn   Bradwel!   to  make  pots    whi  re  the 

in; untable,    unless 

it  was  •  uperioi  kind  oi  ware. 

Crouch  ware  would  nol  pay  them.     Red  ware  did, 
■     the  othi  t     none. 
The    writers   who   in   any  wa\    beat    upon    thi 
t  up  to  the  tin-    i      I  I 
1 1  .     Plot      //.  i  '    Staffordshire,     [686 

and    Trade,    [693  ; 
[osiah  Wedgwi  Bentley,   1777    and 

*  quotation,  17115  :  J. Aiken   M.D.  ( 
M       i    tier,     1795  :      S.     Pai  I    I    ■ 

[806;    Wm.  Pitt, 

-:    :     l  l  .D. 
hire     Potteries,      1829,     and 

■ 

at  V\'i  dg 

II 

on   ol   John 
wl,  was  tin- 


pottei  on  the  spot.  His  brother,  David,  was  the 
shopkeeper  who  sold  the  goods  in  "  The  Poultry," 
I  ondon.  Wedgwood's  remarks  are:  "The  im- 
pro'v  ments  mad,  by  Elers  in  our  manufactor} 
{sic)  were  precisely  these,  glazing  our  common 
clay  with   salt,   winch   produced  pot 

1     have    no    doubt    but    that    glazing 

with  sail  by  casting  it  amongsl  the  ware  whilst 
it  1-  red  hot,  came  to  us  from  Germany,  but 
whether  Mr.  Eli  rs  was  the  person  to  whom  we 
wen     indebted    for    the    improvement,    /    d 

know."     I  hi  n   h     (Wi  dgw I)  1  omments  on   the 

"  tea    and    coffee    pots    in    imitation    oi    1 

red  pon  clam  "  made  by  Elers,  for  that  he  honoured 

In-    memorj .     <  Ibsen  e    thai    tin  re   was   a    doubl 

aboul     Elers    introdui  ing    the    "  I  rom  h    ware  " 

into  Staffordshire  ;    but  in  the  I '. 

we  find  a1   page   1  ;6  a  stati  menl   thai   Mr.  1  ,att\ 

quotes  a   paper  written   by  Wedgw I    in    1 71  >S- 

h  in-  refers  to  a  workman  named  Stei  I. 
then  84  years  old,  \\  ho  1  emi  ml  iered  1  ei 
Bradwell,  and  who  had  iomed  those  persons 
who  ran  from  Burslem  to  see  the  unusual  firing 
and  smoki  11  Bradwell.  It  appears  Steele 
I  i  -  firsl  made  the  salt  glaze 
in  (  rouch  waie.  Steele  being  84  years  old  in 
1705.  must  have  been  only  nine  years  when  that 
smoky    01 1  urreni  e    took    plai  e       Now    thi    I  lers 

were   most    reserved   and   secrel    in    then 
to    Dim    lal 
■ 
commun  wen 

01    imbei  ile,   thi    plai  e   was  in   the  centi 

I     as    thi      11. :c"  md     Was 

aboul    two    mill      from    Bursli  m.      \ll    the    pre- 

paiat s  toi   even  a  small  kiln  (as  it   tinned  oul 

to  be)  would  be  done  in  secrecy.     When  the  ordi- 

smokc 
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than  that  of  a  dwelling-house  would  be  raised. 
Being  seen  to  arise  in  the  midst  o1  a  wood,  the 
simple  villagers  at  Burslem  would  naturally  run 
in  see  the  .an-'  oi  it.  As  it  was  a  rival  to  their 
own  business  h  would  excite  jealousy  ami  re- 
monstrance, besides,  the  imagination  ol  a  boj 
would  not  diminish  the  tableaux.  The  lively 
mind  oi  nine  years  formed  an  exaggerated  picture 
whi  h  tli''  ale  bem  las  "  at  Burslem  and  Etruria 
had.  m  all  probability,  improved  upon.  Besides, 
who  wa-  Steele  J  Was  hi  a 
in. ii,  ol  sound  judgment,  good 
in.  i 5 .   and   strong  common 

I  >i    was  he  one  Of  those 

b    otted    weaklings    who    are 
alwaj  -  maundering  about  the 

past,      and       lla'       "  | I      "M 

times "  ?     We    do    not    know. 
This    son    oi    evidence    won'1 

do  :     fosiah    Wedgw 1.  with 

his  strong  logii  a]  fai  uli\  i  owl1 

i  tain   n.    foi    I 
after  twelve   years'    n 
"W  in  dn  i    Elers  was   the   per- 
son    ...      I     don't     know." 
Sun  1\    thai   is  enough  to  i  on- 
demn  tin-  whole  story. 

I         ip  \i     "  historian  "     is 
hi.     \     in    (nol    "   \n    ii 
often     quoted).      He     quofc  \, 


Dr.  Plol  largely  as  to  ,  lays  in 
shire,  and  goes  on  to  s.,v  thai 
oi  improvement  began  a  few  yi 

Plot'-    1 k  was   published,  bj    means 

of  sail  then    bj    E  li  i 

aboul  [691        n 

of  corrobora  n  the  memoryof 

.■Id  persons,  "  a<  quainti  d  with 
oi  0111  -  the  i"  ople  oi  Bursli  m  flocked 
to  >ei  tin'  volumes  oi  smoke  from  the 
Dutchmen's  oven  in  casting  in  the  salt, 
showing  the  novelty  ol  the  process  in 
Staffordshire."  He  then  mentions  th 
I'd  ware  produced  at  Bradwell,  and 
that  a  guinea  apiece  was  obtained  t"i 
tea-]  ots.     He  does  nol   say  how  much 

the    I    1  oil'   h     pie.  eS    Weill     l"l  .         I  >1  .     Alklll 

states  that  the  Elers  lefl  bei  aus<  tin  \ 
found  the  Burslem  manufacturers  \  ery 
inquisitive,  and  that  thi  \  se1  up  a 
manufactory  near  London.  Remember 
that,  between  Aikin's  time  (1795) 
and  the  beginning  of  Crouch  Ware 
(1690),  there  wasa  lapse  of  105  years,  oi  the  whole 
1  ,iin-'  oi  thi'''  general  ions  ol  peopleof  that  period. 
His  "old  persons"  must  have  been  very  old  in 
his  tune  or  very  young  in  1690,  or.  perhaps, 
not  born  at  all  in  that  interesting  year!  In  a 
courl  "I  law  tin-  evidence  would  be  called  "hear- 
saj  ,"   and    inadmissible. 

Let     11-    examine    it     more    closely.       Alkin   was 


a     London 
that      seiisi 


M.l).    with 
better    hi 


brother 
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NO.    III. —  POSSET  POT  OF  CRU  I 

',\    IN. 

the    famous    Mi-  Barbauld.     A  speculative   pub- 
lisher named   Stoi  kdai    i  om  eived   the   i  lea  oi   a 
book  M.  alin     with  •  on  pi  nous  places  and  indus- 
try s    round    Mam  hester.      He  got    a    number  «>i 
l(  -i  .it  Mam  hester,  Liverpool,    I  eeds   She! 
I ),,    Potteri  s,"  etc.    to    end  him  details, 
their  i    mi       which  are  published  : 
others  declined  to  do  so.      The   gentleman    who 
wrote    from  Staffordshire  was  "I 
the   I. hi.  i   .  lass     his    naiw     do 

;       Mi    Stocki 
about  tin  ely  i  hi  ap 

but  able  n 

!     that  he 

had  gathi  Dr.Aikin 

i-   was  .i  physical 

impossibi]  to  visit  the 

i  i  hei  I.  the  ii  fo 

iaid   to  do 
... :    besides,    thosi    who   sent    in 

their  truthfulm 

is  wiiii.  i  oi  himseli 

.mi  ni  all  and  sundry 

Why 

did  not  like  to  publish  tl 

Staffordsl  ned,  their 

■  the  book 


is  the  name  oi  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
probably  Josiah's  youngest  son. 
Ho  was  a  partner  in  the  Wedg- 
wood firm  from  1790  to  1800,  and 
became  famous  as  the  man  who 
first  suggested  photography.  He 
was  a  scientific  man — the  persona] 
friend  of  Sit  Humphrej  Davy. 
There  was  nothing  more  likely 
than  that  Mr.  Stockdale  would 
apply  in  the  foremost  firm  in 
"  l  he  Pottei  ies  "  foi  the  infor- 
mation he  required.  That  would 
probably  be  about  a  year  or  so 
before  publication,  and  the  task 
would  naturally  devolve  mi  the 
youngest  ami  most  scientific 
membei   oi   the  firm. 

In  the  book  we  have  a  learned 
1  .i\  ..11  1  Lays,  which  could  only 
come  from  an  expei  1.  I  here  1- 
also  tin'  famous  list  "i  products 
attributed  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  which  then 
appeared  Eoi  the  first  time  in  any  publication. 
Where,  then,  are  we  landed?  Why,  back  in 
fosiah's  ancienl  witness    Steele  ' 

I  he  next  man  on  our  mil  oi  fame  is  Mi .  Samui  I 
Parkes.  In  hi-  Chemical  Catechism  (1806)  he 
says:  "This  method  oi  glazing  earthenware 
with  salt   was   introduced   into   England   l-\    two 


(  vouch    II  are 


brothers  from  Holland,  oi  the  nami  oi  Elers, 
about  the  yeai  [700.  They  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood oi  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  it 
1-  remarkable  that  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
fumes  which  spread  over  the  country  obliged  them 
to  leave  it."  I  his  shorl  extract  1-  manifestly 
lull  oi  errors:  r.  It  was  nol  earthenware  bul 
stoneware  thai  was  salt-glazed  ;  2.  It  w 
into  England  bui  into  Staffordshire  that,  it  was 
evei  alleged,  Elers  introduced  Crouch  ware; 
;.  it  was  not  about  1700  bui  [690  thai  th  5  at 
aid  to  have  brought  the  salt-glaze  secret  :  4.  It 
the  "  fumes  "  whi<  h  1  aused  their  depar- 
ture, but  the  discover}  oi  theii  secrets  by  Astbur} 
ami  Twyford.  Here  we  have  foui  errors  in  about 
as  many  lines.  How  can  such  a  write!  beaccepted? 
He  wrote  eleven  years  aftei  Aikin,  whose  mistakes 
he  adopted  and  added  to — writing,  probably,  from 
memory  and  without  a  reference  afterwards  for 
com  ction. 

Ward  {History  of  Stoke)  says  Parkes  was  a  grocer 
.it  Stoke,  failed  in  business,  went  to  London  and 
came   out    as   a    -1  lenl  die    chemist. 

Next  we  have  William  Pitt,  author  of  The 
iltural  Surveys  of  Staffordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, etc.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Hoard  oi 
Agriculture,  in  1817.  His  reports  were  official 
and  reliable,  and  yet  he  has  been  neglected  k\ 
writers  on  the  Crouch  ware  question.  He  gives 
instructive  stati  ti<  r<  arding  the  counties,  which 
show  that  he  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  get 
a1  the  truth  ;  he  describes  the  Potteries,  and  gives 
Dr.  Plot's  account  of  clays,  etc.,  which,  he  states, 
was  admitted  to  be  a  faithful  description,  verified 
to  -oine  extent  I >v  numerous  specimens  oi  pottery 
that  had  been  excavated  in  Burslem  and  pre- 
served there.  Some  of  those  objects  were  glazed 
with  salt,  and  bore  the  initials  ,,|  W.M..  W.R. 
and  A.R..  each  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Some 
appeared  i"  have  keen  made  oi  clay  from  the  coal- 
pits called  can-marl,  and  others  of  clay  and  pounded 
gritstone  from  Mole  Cop,  and  well  covered  with 
salt-glaze.    This  last  variety  was  called  "<  rouch 

ware,"    and    proves    that    salt-glaze   had    then    keen 

introduced. 

At  page  420  is  the  following  statement,  which 
I  cop\  i  I  is  really  the  most  impoi  tant 

and  reliable  e\  idem  e  upon  the  subjei  t.  He  says, 
•■  Manj  have  been  the  i  onjei  tures  n  spei  ting  the 
introduction  <>i  tin-  important  acquisition  to  the 
Staffordshin  potteries  ;  some  attributed  it  to 
the  Hut'  hmen  (I  [1  rs),  who  were  supposed  to  have 
,1    th     ,in    from    Holland,    and   who    built 


a  small  manufactorj  a1  Bradwell  aeai  H.urslem, 
about  ike  yeai  [690.  I  heii  1  laim  i"  tin-  1 
however,  is  rendered  1  xtremi  k.  questionabli  from 
the  verj  improvi  d  state  "i  the  manufa  mi'-  oi 
1  roui  li  wan  a1  Burslem  in  the  nine  oi  William 
and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  as  well  as  the  unfit- 
n.  --  oi  then  oven  at  B  i  Iwi  I!  from  its  small 
dimensions,  foi  tin-  manufai  ture.  I  he  foundation 
■  ■I  this  oven  remained  undistui  bed  until  within 
the  hist  twentj  yeai  -  |  [80  \,  see  -post)  and,  on 
minutely  examining  the  ground  about  it.  1m 
oi  broken  red  1  hina  ( sii  1  onlj  couli  I  be  found. 
It  is.  therefore,  very  probable  that  th  excellent 
ied  i  lay  found  neat  ike  an.  ient  oven  oi  Bradwi  II 
and  the  contiguity  oi  coal  and  clays  induced  these 
foreigners  to  ti\  upon  thai  spol  foi  the  purpose 
of  imitating  the  fine  unglazed  red  china  ware 
mi  the  I-.. 1st.  and  specimens  oi  thesi  unglazed  pieo 
are  still  in  existence.  These  pieces,  it  is  well  known, 
wetc  manufactured  at  Bradwell  about  th 
li..,  11.  and  were  there  sold  foi 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Simeon  Shaw.  His 
statement  akmn  the  ai  1  idem  al  St  inley  farm, 
whereby  Palmer  got  the  hint,  in  [680,  to 
experiments  and  to  discover  the  Crouch  ware 
secret,  has  already  keen  quoted  in  Part  I.  ;i- 
well  as  other  statements  oi  his.  Dr.  Shaw  has 
drawn  largely  on  Pitt,  bui  he  has  some  original 
research  of  his  own:  e.g.— Thai  ["homas  Miles, 
ol  Shelton,  about  1685,  mixed  the  whitish  clay 
oi  Shelton  with  fine  sand  from  Baddeley  Edge, 
and  produced  a  coarse  white  stone  wan-.  This 
would  be  almost  identical  with  the  white  claj  oi 
Derbyshire  called  Crouch  <  1 . 1  \  mentioned  by 
Houghton,  in  1692.  Others  followed  (Shavt  says), 
some  glazed  with  lead  ore  and  others  with  salt. 
He  goes  on  to  state,  "  rhese  impro\  ements  caused 
attention  to  be  given  in  reference  to  bodi 
and  workmanship  by  the  Burslem  manufacturers, 
and.  in  consequence,  we  rind  Crouch  ware  first 
made   in    ." 

Di.  Shavi  gives  greal  1  redii  to  the  Elers  Brothers 

[01      ike     led     W.lle     pin. 111.  Hull   |       kill      Willi     n  '-.lid 

to  t  rouch  ware  saj  3    "  Mui  h  k\  pei  bole  ha 
employed,"    so    he    "exercised    care    in    making 
,  nquiry,"   and   he    found   a    Mr.    Richard    B 
whose  lather  had  a  propei  I  \  idwel]  : 

also  he  made  enquii  \  from  the  family  oi  Marsh, 
who  occupied  then  (1829)  the  Bradwell  premises 
since  Elei  -  had  left.  He  gathered  thai  the  Elers' 
oven  was  excavated  by  Mi.  John  Mountford, 
about  1802,  who  reported  that  it  was  quiti 
unfitted   for  salt-gl  1   ing. 
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Dr.    Shaw    examined    a    man    named    Rii  hard 
Lawtoi  old),  whose  fathi  i    had    "  pro- 

bably "  been  employed  by  Elers,  foi  he  had 

Lawton  never  heard 
his  father  say  that   I 

ware  at  all.  Anothei  man  gave  Lawton  the  in- 
formation that  "Elers  use  1  onlj  th  red  ■  lay 
ol  Bradwell,  and  the  ochre  from  '  hesterton  for 
their    potl 

Taking  these  historical  facts  into  consideration, 

the  evidence  is  simply  overpowering  that  the  Elers 

never   made   Crouch    ware   al    all,   and    thai    the 

Staffordshire  potters  had  wormed  out   the  sei  rel 

the  arrival  oi   Elers  Brothers  at    Bradwell 

neat   Burslem.  aboul  the  vear  r6qo. 


therefore,  thai  the  one  at  South  Kensington  has 
soil  paste  as  well.  The  curious  thing  is.  that 
all  the  Crich  pieces  now  found,  together  with 
the  fragments  are  ol  "soft"  material,  exactly 
-mill. M  to  the  Nottingham  piece,  which  is  now 
figured  hen1  on  account  of  that  similarity  and 
m    othei    n  spei  ts. 

No.  11.  is  ,1  punch  bowl  oi  undoubted  brown 
Crich  ware,  obtained  from  Mr.  Wake,  of  Fritchley, 
neat  Crich.  He  has  long  lived  there.  He  ob- 
tained it  from  .in  old-established  family  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Die  bowl  is  marked  with  the 
names  ol  "  John  Hogg  and  Sarah,  His  Wife, 
November  i6th,  1732,"  and  it  has  the  same 
"  lustrous  glaze  "   oi   metallic   hue  attributed   to 


I  he  illusl latum--  which  ai  1 1 imj ianj    thi       P 
are  all  "  Crich  War.,"  sa\  ing  tin  firs!  one. 

No.  i.  is  a  I  mall  size  oi  blown 

ware. 
usually    attributed     to     Nottingham.     It     has    a 

perfo  ation     or 
in  tin    - 

unm  .:    i   I.     It  is. 

I    with    the    sami     i  in  ulai 
round    the    ne<  1.    as    anotl  in     the 

['In     onl; 

Ik  Id   o.  be  ha 
on  both 


\m  tingham    ware.     I  'I--,  n  i     the    foui    w< 

-.    jusl    below    the  date   and    names,   also 
the    deeper    bands    around    the    moulded    base. 


icteristii    markin 

all    thi'    potters    who    made     this 


rhesi 

with 
p  culiar  brown  ware. 

No.     ill.     i-    a     possel     pot,    dated     i        , 

^aine    lu  ware,   which  was  obtained 

uring  family.     <  >bserve  the  brad,  d 
bul   at   a  diffi  ' 

ml    in    on    the 

the   lowei    half.     Att< 

eriod— v 

at    the    low   :  to    the 

More  ol  this  anon. 

pol     "blamed 


C  roiich    II  are 
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from  a  Crich  family  with  the  same  tradition, 
that  "  it  cami  down,"  etc.  Traditions  are  nut 
always  to  be  relied  upon,  but  what  are  we  to  say 
when  the  same  facts  accumulate  one  on  top  of 
the    other  ? 

This  one  ha-  the  -am.-  beautiful  brown  glaze, 
which  shines  and  even  sparkles  in  the  sun.  It 
i-  dated  1777-  and  has  the  remains  of  two  initials. 
evidently  I.H..  on  tin-  spout,  which  is.  unfor- 
tunately, broken.  Behind  the  -pout  there  1-  a 
peculiarity:  the  run  and  side  ol  the  pot  corres- 
ponding to  the  -pout,  are  tilled  with  perforations 
(small  holes),  to  form  a  kind  of  sieve  in  order  to 
retain  certain  ingredients  oi  the  "  posset  "  which 
t]|,  vessel  <  out. nned.  when  it  was  heme  poured 
out. 

The  curvilinear  line-  have  now  disappeared 
save  on,-  around  the  swell  oi  the  bodj .  and  it 
1-  studded  with  beaded  work.  Also,  a  similar 
one  appi  .11-  oh  the  base.  I  lie  shape  ol  the  handles 
1,;,-  also  keen  altered,  and  the  "  nipped  "  form  .it 
vi  1  .  xtremitj  1m-  gone.  I  he  "  flowering," 
in  lines  on  the  bod) .  ha-  been  improved  1>\  I 
,i  kind  ol  cogged  01  serrated  wheel  applied  to  il. 
pot  when  in  a  sofl  state. 

\  ,.    v.    con     '      ol    two     nt "i     mi  ]    fragments 
found   i'  1  eiith   at    th<    1  rich  old   Pothou 
In  ap. 

The    piece    on    the    leJt     (the    -mallei     , 

1, ..il., in  of  a  1  Hi'  ible  ;  the  diameter  of  the  base 
i-   4  ,l    ins.,    the    height    would    probably    be    about 


8  01  0,  ins.,  but  that  is  a  guess.  It  1-  made  of  t  he 
coarse  siliceous  clay  usually  employed  foi  thai 
purpose.  The  body  1-  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
and  tins  fortunate  "find"  confirms  the-  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  crucibles  were  made  at 
(  rich  for  the  use  ol  the  Hank  of  Kntdand.  which 
was  mi  orporated  first   of  all   in    [694. 

A  light  is  also  <  a-t    on   the   statement    made   by 
John    Houghton    in    1693,    that    "  I  rou<  h    1  laj 
was  used  at    Nottingham  lor  making  glass  pot-, 
which    were    really    a    larger    kind    of    crucible  ; 

that     1-.     a— ill g     that     llie     word     "  ( 'much  "     is 

derived  from  the  seventeenth  century  name  of 
i  rich  which  was  I  ami  h  01  l  rui  he,  and  mutated 
into  "  Crouch  "  by  Houghton. 

Iln  fragment  on  the  right  1-  also  exceedingly 
interesting:  it  may  be  part  ol  a  "bellarmine" 
or  not.  At  all  events,  il  1-  a  pi  1  e  ol  brown  salt- 
glaze  ware,  singularly  mottled  01  "  freckh 
win.  Ii  w.i-  -o  characteristic  oi  the  Dwight  bellar- 
mines,  and  of  the  Elizabethan  jug  figured  by 
Professor    Church    in    In-     H  1    i 

Ml   the  earlj  salt-glaze  brown  ware 
seem-  to  have  had  this  pcculiai  mottled  01  fr>  ■  I  h  d 
;  ,in  e,   more  or  less  similar  to  tl 

;.:  d,  via  ion  wa  mad<  to  this  in  the  con- 
cluding sentences  ol  tfo  previous  article,  namely, 
that  the  potters  ol  Burslem,  in  the  firsl  and 
second  decades  ol  the  eighteenth  century,  made 
••  freckled  "  ware,  which  mighl  possiblj  be  salt- 
glaze,  and  similar  to  that  which  is  now  illustral    d. 
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No.  VII. 


nothing  to  disprove  sui  h  an  idea,  and  the 

•  ion  i-  .i   fail   one  to  make  undei   the  cir- 

tnces. 

No.  vi.     This  is  a   photograph  oi   three  pieces 

i  !   ..i    broken   saggers 

t     the    old    i  rich     Potwoi  I         I  he}     an 

I  ize   heaped   up,   as   it    were, 

i    i!,   to  have  been  used  re- 

1  ■  .       i  i        found 

the  inside  ol  the  holes  and  .ill  round  the 

I  ;  led  foi  the 

rom  the  vitrifii  i  '       n  ide  ol  Sodium) 

■    ,'.  ire  I'I.m  i  -1  inside  oi 

tute  a  kind 

ware  : 

thai   is  vei  y  \  ibed  by 


and   they  were   single  pieces  of  old  pots  placed 
loosely  round  the  new  ware  when  tired. 

The  Saggers,   now   figured,   were   made  ol    the 
coat  i  si  material     common  bri<  k-eai  th,  and  e\  en 
pieces  ol  slag  and  stones  were  embodied  in  them. 
[  he   singulai    aspei  I    presi  nted  by  these  S 
will  show    thai    thi    old    Crii  h    potti  rs  wen    verj 

line  h    in    rain,-!    with    thi  n    Work. 

No.  vii.  is  tli"  representation  oi  twelve  frag- 
ments found  amongsl  others,  in  August,  L904,  al 
the  old  1  I 

In  i  losing  this  shoi  1  only  my  duty 

and   plea  >un     to   acl  ition  to 

\l  .   Bui  I VIi        -  Bui  ton  &    1  >yson,  sol 

m  to  explore  the  site 
ol  the  old  (  1  ich  Potwi  S        I  musl  acknow- 

e  andassistani 

1    l'\  Mi .  I  .  I  .  Ucoi  k,  "i  Birmii 

Pi    ,  j    \\ .    I  .     Warns,    "i    Wolstanton;    and 
Mi .   \l.  Sail  and  hi  B     ton. 
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Old    Copenhagen    Porcelain 

Part    I. 

By   E.   Reuter 


1\  the  histor}  ol  European  porcelain 
factories  which  sprang  up  in  rapid  succession 
in  various  centres,  as  Bottchi  re1   was 

gradually  spread  abroad  bj  the  workers  oi  the 
Meissen  Fai  tory,  the  ware  produi  ed  at  I  open 
i  -  an  important  page.  Bottcher's 
discovery  oi  genuine  porcelain  earth  was  made  in 
1709.  As  earl)  as  i;i.s  a  factorj  was  opened  in 
Vienna  :  Hochst  followed  in  1740.  Berlin  in  1750. 
In  the  early  forties  hard  paste  porcelain  was  firsl 
manufactured  in  England  at  the  Bow,  Chelsea, 
Derby,  and  Worcestei  works,  the  secrel  having 
probably  been  divulged  by  German  potters. 
Fiirstenberg,  Baden,  and  Zurich  soon  produced 
their  own  porcelain,  and  in  171m  Sevres  changed 
its  former  material,  the  pate  tendre,  for  hard 
porcelain. 

Denmark  did  not  tall  behind  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  a-  regards 
her  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  dainty  ware, 
01  attempts  at  start- 
ing  her  own  manu- 
fai  tu  ot  porcelain. 
King  Frederick  V. 
(1746-1766)  was  in- 
fei  i.d  by  the  craze 
tin  Dresden  <>  t 
Meissen  pon  <  lain, 
which  was  th  fashion 
at  all  the  com  ts  dur- 
ing the  lattei  hall  ol 
the  eightei  nth  cen- 
tury. He  boughl 
Mi  quanti- 
I  attempted 
a  in  to 
cture  the  wan  njrei 


-•;<v^ 


by  inducing  workmen   from  Saxony  to  inter  his 
sen  11  e  af  the  works  he  had  buill   tit  at   th    Ro 
<  openhagen. 
Several    I  »ani  h    manufai  turers   of   faience   also 
tried  to  make  real  poro  mi   time  without 

success,  though  kaolm  was  found  in  Dei 
proper,  on  the  island  oi  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  in  the  year  1755.  The  firsl  royal  attempts 
were  made  bj  Saxon  workers,  bul  definite  results 
were  only  achieved  when  Louis  l-'oui  niei .  a 
Frenchman,  was  called  to  Denmark  to  manage 
the  Royal  factory  near  the  Blue  lower.  Chris- 
tianshavn  ;  bu1  Fourniei  had  no  knowL 
manipulating  the  genuine  porcelain  earth,  and 
the  pieces  produced  between  [760  and  1700  wen 
consequent^  ol  the  same  nature  as  the  sofl 
porcelain  (pate  tendre)  oi  Sevres,  which  had  never 
keen  produced  at  the  German  m 

The  whole 
the  old  Danish  porce- 
>//■>-;■  v  ''llu  approaches   that 

ot    t  he   old 
Fournier   had   the 

help  ot  the  best 
Danish  artists,  and 
Wiedewelt,  the  fa- 
mous Danish  sculptor, 
did  wonders  for  the 
small    la.  tory.      His 

highl}  ni    the  beauti- 
ful    servii 
signed,   bul 
nately,    only    a    few 
Fournier's 
works   aii 

11 .  .   Rosenborg 
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the    chronological!}    arranged    collection    oi    the 
Dani      kin       i  ontains  all  the  porcelain  that  has 

thei ion   through   several    genera- 

ind  presents  .1  fine  collection  oi  old   1 
porcelain.      I  he  Fournier  period  is  represented  l>\ 
seven  piei  es,  beautifully  decorated,  one  oi  them. 


W  1  c  Hf 


mistaken  for  the  mark 
oi  the  Brunswick  fac- 
tory,  Fiirstenberg. 

After  the  death  of 

k   V.,    its    chief 

supporter,    the    interest 

in  making   porcela  in 

was  on  the  decline. 

rhe  new  1  ourl  1  losed 

the    i.i.  toi  \  :     Fournier 

returned   to    I    ... 

too    much    mone}     had 

Vein,     and     the 

results    were    not    good 

.    n.      I  his 
indifferem  eol  1 
1  Min  t  tow  .   I  > 

art  industry  was  not  of 
long  durat  ion.  rhe 
Dowager  Queen  Juliane  Mario  did  not  forget  the 
hobby  oi  hei  royal  consort,  and.  after  the  coup 
d'£ta1  m  1 77 j,  she  used  her  influence  to  protect 
the  men  who  once  again  tried  to  revive  the  art 
oi  producing  Danish  pon  elain.  Hei  suppoi  I  was 
oi  the  greatest  value. 

It  was  a  clever  and  energetic  Dane,  Franz 
Heinrich  Miiller,  who  conceived  the  idea  oi  1  arrying 
to  a  successful  issue  the  somewhat  risky  under- 
taking, in  which  the  Danish  court  had  failed. 
A^  early  as  r.772  he  presented  the  Government 
with  pieces  oi  real  pon  elain,  which  he  had  pro 
dui  1  d  and  asked  for  official  suppoi  I  1 
Governmenl  gave  him  permission  to  use  Fournier's 
kilns,  but  as  tins,-  were  meant  for  red  heat  firing 
(petit    feu),   they   were   oi    no  use    to   him.      His 


:     th      late  hen 

perty.       rhe    edge    is 

'    work,   and  pa 

■  .  tin-  white  pon  elain  is  left,  and  painted 

with   inn-  delicate  bouquets  ul    flowers,  a-  is  also 

1 

tnosl        ■■    •    ■  1       R 

I  I   IltVed. 

I' 

3$.     & 


trade  1. 


material  required  white  heat  (grand  feu).  Through 
the  intervention  of  the  Dowager  Queen  and  her 
younger  son.  Miiller  got  money  to  erect  new  kilns. 
His  first  attempts  being  attended  with  success, 
he  tried  in  1774  to  form  a  company  under  the  name 
of  Dansk  Porcellaensfabrik,  the  shares  of  which 
were  offered  to  the  public.     However,  the  people 


O/t/  Copenhagen   Porcelain 

the  Dowager  Queen,  should  be  three  wavy  lines- 


representing    Denmark's    three    waterways,    viz.: 
Oresund  and  the  two   belts;    Storebelt,    I 


took  but  slight  interest  in  the  affi lit  and  few  shares 
were  taken  up.  Only  after  the  heir-apparent, 
Prince  Frederick,  had  given  his  help  and  pro- 
tection, did  Mullet  succeed  in  forming  a  company 
with  a  monopoly  to  manufacture  porcelain  in 
Denmark  and  Norway,  for  the  term  oi  nit\  yeat 
l  '  •    firs!   1  ompany's  meeting  was  held  on   the 

1st  of  May.    1775.       It   «.h   de.  idrd   that    tin-    ti.nl.- 

mark  oi  the  fa  tot  \    : ling  to  the  propo   il  ol 


Sja  Hand  and  Fyen  ;  Lillebelt,  between  Fyen 
Jutland.     With  tin-  trade  mark  the  factory   (dei 
Danske  Porcellaensfabrik)  worked  its  way  up  and 
gained  .1  posil  ion  bj  the  side  oi  the  othei  E  u 
factories.     In   1770  it-  financial   position  became 
somewhal  critii  al,  and  the  1  ourl  had  to 
11..-  King  paid  its  debt,  and  took  entire  charge 
ol   it   undei  the  nami  ol      1  »en  Kongi  lige  Porcel- 
kenslabnk  "      the  Royal   Porcelain  Man 
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Old   Copenhagen    Porcelain 


a  name  preserved  to  the  present  day,  thou 
factor)  has  again  passed  into  private  hands. 

Miillei  gave  his  whole  life  and  energy  to  the 
work.  He  had  to  do  everything  himself;  he 
could  get  no  help  from  outside.  Greal  care  was 
taken  to  guard  the  fa<  torj  ecrets.  When  Miiller 
in  1770  travelled  in  German) .  he  found  th 

lain  works  .it  Fiirstenberg,  Meissen,  Berhn 
closed  i"  him,  although  he  travelled  undei  an 
assumed  name.  Thus  tin-  suspicious  Dane  was 
under  supervision,  for  showing  too  great  .111  interest 
in  porcelain-making.  I  wo  French  counts,  de 
Piles  and  Boisgelin,  who  subsequently  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Danish  tactory.  admired  him.  ami  no!  with- 
out cause,  for  he.  alone  and  by  his  own  light 
(par  ses  settles  htmieres),  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing this  beautiful  ware.  Oi  course  In-  scien- 
tific education  in  chemistry  and  other  subjects 
came   to   his   support.     He   himself    invented   the 


in'  thod   which   enabled   him   to   produi  e   - 

H  ren     made 

with  kaolin  from  Bornholm,  but  he  soon  foui 
that  tin-  ware  was  liable  to  lose  it-  shape  in  the 
burning  ;   mor<  1  reyish- 

blue  tun.  not  \  ei  \   tran  pan  ;.•    n ■  like  the  old 

II'      '1.'  refore     mixed    his 
own  clay  with  kaolin  from  I  imoges,  and  th 
was  good,  and  1  .one  up  tations. 

And    now   he   -pent    hi-   v.  .    i  hemical 

attempts.     He  prepared  th  found 

the  proper  method  ot  firing,  and  made  the  colours 
used  in  the  factory.  With  ups  and  down-  he 
fought  In-  way  through  all  difficulties,  and  suc- 
ceeded  in  hi-  undertaking.  He  gave  most  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  and  useful  1  olours.  The  blue 
coloui  he  invented  was  perfect,  and  bo 
and  the  purple  were  Ins  own  inventions,  and  much 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Part    II. 


By   Arnold    Dolmetsch 


I  leals  of  the  Frem  h  \  iola 

players   were  dil  English, 

no  way   inferior.     They  did    not    care   so 

Pri  ludes,    F 

sures  such  as 

Allemandes, 
Cou  rantes, 

1  I 

Menuets,  of 
which  they 
formed  these 
ad  m  i  ra  ble 
suites  which 
b e  r  v  e  d  as 
models  t  o 
John  Sebas- 

So  full  of 

arc  their  me- 


la   Gamba  Characteristic      puce-,     little     tone     poems     with 

though   in         attractive    titles,    such  as   "La    Plainte,"  "La    Mig 
much   lor         nonne,"  "  La  Trompette,"  "  Le   Papillon,"  were  also 
igues,  and         much    in   vogue   iii    France, 

Anion-  the 
famous 
compi 

the    French 

1       we 

find     Mi 
Ste.<  lolombe, 
credited   by 

Jean     R.OUS- 

-cau  with   the 

addition  ol  a 
nth  string 

to  the  Viol, 
a  n 

disproved, 
h  o  w  eve  r, 
1 ,  v  D  o  m  i 

ell  i  n 

Ceci  I  i  a; 
MarinM 

w  ho    ■ 

d        an 

number  of 
in  i  :  valuable 
piei 

i 
;;,o.  the 

and  son, 
who    I 
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GEORGE  MILLER,  LONDON,    1669 


VIOLA      DA     r.  \\1I;\      III.  \|, 


I 

IN     iBSAM,    l65Q 


I'  I  aix  d1  Hervelois,  remarkable  for  his  -rare  and 
charm. 

We  possess  some  excellent  Suites  b)  Augusto 
Kuhnel,  1690,  Johann  Schenck,  and  other  German 
composers  in  which  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the 
Viol  for  playing  chords  are  so  skilfully  used  that  an 
accompaniment  is  hardly  needed.  Georg  Philip  Tele 
nunn,  Bach's  contemporary  and  rival,  wrote  numerous 
fine  sonatas  in  the  melodic  style,  with  a  figured  bass 
for  accompaniment  on  the  Harpsichord. 

Johann  Sebastian    Bach  gave  many  important  part-, 
to  the   Viola   da    Gamba,   principally   in   his   i. 
music  ;  foremost  among  these  is  the  glorious  obbligato 

11  ■•  Komm  ~'ii  1  Kreu  one  oi  the  mi  ■•  ti  iu<  hing 
airs  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion.  This  son-  is  now 
generally  omitted  in  performance,  on  account   oi  the 

liflji  0  a    1  1  impetent    Vii  ilist.      I : 

also  wn  luI  iful   Sonata  i   for  I  In    \  iola   da 

Gamba  and  Harpsii  hord,  which,  howi 

■  iated  as  they  deserve,  for  they  sound 
pi  tyed  upon  a  \ 
Pianoforte,    neither    instrument     bein       ab 
justice  to  the  m 

'I'm     An  HIVIOL1      DA    l.IK  \. 

In  It; 
an  interesting  \ 

Lira."     It  had  fi  i   ourteen  strings  I 


small  intervals  from  one  another.  The  top  oi  its 
bridge  being  a  segment  ol  a  large  circle,  tour  or  five 
strings  could  easily  be  bowed  together,  and  a  full 
harmony  produced,  which  rendered  this  Viol  o 
value  in  accompaniments.  It  attained  son, 
larky  in  Germany  besides  its  native  country.  But  in 
England  it  became  re-simplified  under  the  name  ol 
1  yra  \  ol 

The  Lyra-Viol. 

In   size  somewhat    less   than  .1    Division   Viol   and 
strung  with  thinner  strings,  the  Lyra-Viol  had  1 
tunings  based  upon  the  interval  ;  ol  .1  major  or  minoi 
common  chord,  the  chiel  among  them  bein 
'■  Harp-way  sharp  and  Harp-way-flat."     Its  mi 
written  in  tablature,  like  that  ol   the  lute,  to 
confusing  the  player  with  the  changes   111   tuning.      In 
fai  :.  although  much  use  1  by  itself,  or  with  one  or  two 
more  lyras,  it  was  frequenl  l\  played 

ol    various   kinds.      In    the    British    Museum    is 
manuscript   containing    1 

Lyras  and 
1        rboe,  bj   fohn  Jenkins,  c.  1630. 
The  word  Lyra  is  often  found  as  "  Leero,'  "1  ei  1, 

and  m  other  shortt  ned  am 

I'm     \  ('  -I   \    D'AMORl  . 

1  "i    ni\    mind   .1    1  1  mm  1  tii in    between  the 


U  \ 

II. \',  [NG 

DOM!  M 

i iino  iv   in 


-■.      .  i 

MUSI 
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D-FOI-DED   CUPID, 

ANGEL,   GERMAN 

" BLACKAMOOR 

C.    A.    TESTORE, 
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VIENN1 

MILAN,    1736 

THREE      VIOLA      D'AMORE 

HEADS 

trace  it.  According  to  Jean  Rousseau,  the  English 
did  partly  string  some  of  their  viols  with  brass 
wire,  and  a  "  Viole  d'Amour  "  strung  with  wire 
instead  of  gut  «.i~  known  in  his  time.  Its  tone  had 
a  pretty  silverj  1  n§  I';!;  Rousseau  is  right  when  he 
asserts  that  metal  sir;: 

under  the   how.      S.  .me  unknown   ingenious 
succeeded  in  combining  tin-  advantages  of  both  gut 
and  win     trin  Hie  '  ith  a  set 

kind,  so  that,  the  gut  strings  being 
upon  in  the  usual  way,  the  wire  strings  would  vibrate 
th  them,  though  untouched  b) 
This,   of    course,   can   only 
when   the  note    played    is   in    tune   with    one   of   the 
wire  string  or  some  "t  its  lower  harmoi 
to  the  well  known  law  of  sympathetic  vibi 

wed  to  pms  fixed  either  to  the  lower  part  .>i 
the  ribs  or  to  a  block   glued  to  th 


tail-piece,   the   sympathetic    strings,    six   or   seven    in 

number,    pass    through     little    holes    in    the    bridge. 

through    a    hollowed    space    under    the    finger-board 

and  over  a  little  nut  placed  at  their  point  of  exit   at 

the  end  of  the  neck.      From   there   they  thread  their 

the  tuning  puis  placed  at  the  further  end  of  a 

ngated  peg  box. 

The  sympathetic  strings  do  not  increase  the  volume 

Tin-  older  makers  did  not  waste  their  time 

in  trying  in  give  more  power  to  an   instrument  that 

had    enough     already    to     make     itself    well     heard. 

They  knew  that   quantitj    is   by   nature   antagonistic 

1a  ity.      In    point    ol    fact   the  wire   strin 
their    pressure    on    the    sound-board,   veil    the    tone 
somewhat.        Hut    th 

nance,  almost  ethereal  in  quality,  which  lenders  the 
instrument    most    effective    foi    the    performance    ol 
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\  I'll  \  1  l.l  II]  1.   VIOL 

1  1:    vi.. 1  \ 
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I 

a  holism 
in    1716. 


suited  the  n  1    1 
ction,  and  his 

for  thai   insti  umi  nt.      Bui  .  me  musl   in 

quently  in  his  cantatas  and  chamber 
and  mention  must  be 

\  ivaldi  foi  Viola  d'Amorc  and 

il  loveliness  sui 
ard. 


HAMILTON      -I  III.    SPINS!  RESS") 
i      ROMNEY. 


The  Kingston  brooch,  which  forms  the  subjei  I 

of  the  present  note   is  so  named  from  its  having 

been  found  during  the  excavations, 

The  Kingston    c&rded  out  under  the  able  direction 

Brooch  ^         _,  _  ,      . 

of  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett  during 
the  period  1767-1773.  in  one  of  the  graves  on 
Kingston  Down.  Kingston  Down,  in  Kent,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  was  peculiarly 
rich  in  tumuli,  which  were  scattered  upon  a 
somewhat  conical  hill  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett  excavated  soirn 
308  graves,  all  of  which  were  carefully  examined, 
and  it  was  on  August  5th,   1771,  that    the  grave 


No.  205  was  entered,  which  yielded  the  rich 
treasure  here  depicted. 

The  tumulus  was  ol  about  middle  size,  whilst 
the  grave  itself  was  much  larger  than  usual, 
measuring  10  ft.  long,  8  ft.  broad,  and  6  ft.  deep. 
The  coffin  which  enclosed  the  remains  was 
heavily  clamped  and  rivetted  with  iron,  and 
appeared  somewhat  charred,  whilst  the  bono. 
probably  those  oi  .1  woman,  weir  much  decayed. 
In  addition  to  the  great  brooch  there  was  also 
found  a  small  gold  amulet,  together  with  a  fine 
i;lass  drinking  vessel. 

I  he  Kingston  hrooi  li  weighs  o  o/..  5  dwts.  18  gTS., 


Tlic   Connoisseur 


■  ■   i  and  \  in.  in  thickness, 
and    is    formed    of    almost    pure   gold,    and    both 
the  workmanship  and  material-   are  doubt] 
native  origin.     The  front  is  d  •   some- 

what geometrical    manner,    tl  insisting 

(it    four   main    i 

small  flat  umbo,  whilst  in  the  centre  oi  the  whole 
is  a  large  umbo  or  boss. 

The  concentric  circles  winch  surround  thi 
umbo  a  ■■■'  and  '■•'""■  ^  '' 

gold,  the  outermost  and  innermosl  being  in  1 1  iL  n 

set   within  plain   go]  !   lines,   the  potents 

ounterpotents    being    oi    opaque    i  al 

enamel  :    the  se<  ond  i  ir<  le  is  ol  golden  1 1 

ments,  resembling 

whilst     between    each    such 

trtmenl    is    .1    small    lozenge    containing    a 

garnel  third    1  ir<  le    is    entirely    of 

whilst    the    fourth    <  ircle    is    similar    in 

are  reversed. 

The   innermost    circle  corresponds  closely   to  the 

ei    tl untei  potents.    The 

boss  1-  surrounded  with  .1  white 
band,  which  appears  to  have  originally  been 
formed  ol  mother-of-p  arl,  bul  this  1-  now  so 
oxidized  as  to  render  this  conclusion  uncertain. 
11,.    am  having 

taining     blue     en; ' 

v]  tie  1  entral 

■•  triskel  of  ga  nets. 

The  Hat  lat  ol  garnet,  whilsf  the 

potents,  1  ounti  rpoti  tits,  and  trial    I     ■    ■    of  1  lue 

enamel,  the   1  entral    port 

of-pearl,  sui  mi 

I  he  revi  rse  0  ■  ■■■  hich  is  entirely  ol 

■;    ■       :     ...   ■,'. '  ii  h  was 

inlaid   with   gat  nets.     Round    the   attai  hmi  nl    ol 


the  pin  is  an  object  resembling  a  double-headed 

snake,  whilst  the  dip  for  retaining  the  point   oi 

the  pin  1-  formed  oi  a  reptile's  head,  very  similai 

ution  to  the  termination  oi  King  Alfred's 

jewel,  which  is  j. rnlial.lv  oi  about  the  same  period. 

There   1-   also   upon   the   revel  »e   a    -mall   jaild  lonj 

doubtless   for  the  purpose  oi  attachment   to  the 
dress,  pen  ham  e  by  mean-  oi  a  small  chain. 
This  magnificent   fibula   1-.  without  doubt,   the 
oi     Anglo-Saxon     workmanship 
extant,   and   is   the  1  hiei   glory  ol   the   Livi 
Museum,    which    contains    in    the    Mayer    gallery 
the    entire    collection    oi     Anglo-Saxon    remains 
ted  in  Kent  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett. 
We  are  permitted  to  publish  this  beautiful  object 
kind  permission  oi    th<     Direi  toi    oi    the 
Museum,  Dr.  H.  0.  Forbes. 

Tuts  ancient  chest   1-  not   only  interesting   foi 
the  character  oi  its  metal-work  and  for  the  date 
oi     its    manufai  ture,    bu1    for    the 
The  Reliquary    remarkable  history  0    I 

remnant   oi   whose  remains  repose 
within  it.      From   the   dat< 
death,  somewhi  re  abo  ol   the  seventh 

century,    like    many   another   saint    of   the   early 
middle   ages,   he   travelled     I  1  ui    from   pi 
pl.n  e.   fleeing   from   Norman  barbarians  or   tl 
machinations    of    religious    thieves    in    search    oi 
relii  -     out   King  Athelstane  made  a  bid  for  him 
until  he  settled   down    foi    a    time  a1    Hat 
by   Courtrai.     From   here,   however,   the   greatei 
pari   ol   him  was  i  arried  ofl  and  deposited  in  a 
chasse  in  St.  Pierre,  .it  Ghent,  only  to  be  di   I 
in  a  rising  oi  th<   l  rueux.     What  remained  oi  him 
•    Harlebeke     his  feel   appropriately     1-  .ill  that 
is  lett  oi  him  anywhen  ,  and  they  repose  in  this 

as  made  foi    them  in  1402. 


of  St.  Bertulf 
of   Harlebek 


1  i 


\0/l\s 


Mr.  Hora<  e  Hi 

as  "obsolete  as  the  flint  arrow-head,"  bu1   it  is 
i  iten   ting   to   note   thai    in 
oui    portraits  i    prohi- 

l  itive  tai  in  oi  ort  ol  these  featb 

A  writei  "i  tin-  period  i  omplains  tl 
old  and  silver  is  tran  . 
nut  oi  Hi-  Hienes'  kit  >1  land  for  bying 

oi  <  ."ll  ballis."     Histor)  doi 
Holland  retaliated  in  .1  similai  waj    r 
>    itch  1  I'll'-,  but  a  poem  oi  the  time  by  B 
;       ■  ion  -   the  use  in   Holland  ol   the  feather  ball 

■  "  Si  hotse  kill,."  "i  Si  ottish  cleek.     Pi 
the    sui  \  i\ .  1 1    oi    gi  ill    in    Si  i  itland    and    i1      tota 
disappearance  from  Holland  should  be  advanced 
as  another  argument  in  favour  oi  .Mr.  I  h 
Iain's  fiscal  policy. 

From  the  connoisseur's  point  of  view  the  pi<  tun 
are  of  no  less  interest.  No.  1.  1-  in  the  Rijks 
Museum  at  Amsterdam,  where  it  is  catal 
as  "  Portret  van  een  meisje,"  and  is  attributed 
(toogeschreven)  to  Wybrand  de  Geest.  Winn 
this  portrait  came  to  my  notice  recently,  it  1  aused 
immediate  recollection  of  a  companion  picture 
(No.  ii.).  which  I  ultimately  traced  to  the  collection 


It  is   from   the    golfer's   point   of   view  that   I 
onally  interested  in  the  two  pictures  here 

rej Luced.  It  has  1'  mg  been  a  nun  >t 

A  Question  ]Mllut  Aether  golf  had  it-  origin 
0      °    .  .  .  in   the    low  countries  or  in    Scot- 

and   Criticism  .     . 

land.       I  he  Dutch   wen-  an  artistic 

nation,  and  the  pictorial  c\  idem  e  1-  in  their  favour. 
Scotland,  on  the  othei  hand  can  produce  docu- 
mentary   1 fs    thai    date    from    1457.    when    a 

stem    Parliament    decreed    that    "the    tut    ball 

and    golt    be    utterly    cryit    dun.-."     These    two 

pictures    throw    no    furthei    light    on    the   origins 

nl  t  he}  pro\  e  that  goli  in  si  rnie  foi  m 

-nil    possessed   a   vogue   in   seventeenth   century 

Holland.     I  he  players  here  are  delightful  in  their 

quaint    costumes,    and    are     charming    in    their 

impl     1  hildishm  --.      flu   1     may    be    only    toy 

ind   balls,   but    the  club  is  essentially  the 

1  it  t  he  model  n  1  \  pe,  and  1  think  that  in 

\  trdon's    hands    tl    would    prove    .1    redoubtable 

wi  apon  itill.      I  he  ball  also  i    ol  pi    uliai   interest, 

ob\  iously  the  sewn  ball  stuffed  with  feathers 

that    was    used    in    Scotland    till    the    invention, 

:     idi      1  0    oi    the  gutta-pen  ha   vai  iet} . 
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of   M.  Huybrechts,   at    Antw.-rp. 

At  the  dispersal  of  the  Huybrei  hts 

collection    in    E902    this    picture, 

■u. -.1    under    the    name    of 

Albert    Cuyp,  was  sold  for  8, > 

1 1  .iin  s.      Now    there    is    no1    the 
hade  ol  doubl  that 
these  ■   and 

the  same  studio.     Apart  from  the 
obvious   similarity   oi    tei  hnique, 
it   will   be  seen  thai   the  pose  oi 
it  tern 

on  club-head,  dress  and  fl ,  the 

style  oi  costume  with  the  lace 
collar  and  1  ufl  and  pointed  tags, 
.ill  bear  the  closest  resemblam  e. 
ei .  the  1  ommon  origin  is 
plai  ed  -til!  furthi  1  bi  ■■ 
jecture  by  the  fai  I  thai  both 
portraits  are  dated  "  Anno  1631." 
In  the  Rijks  Museum  are  thirteen  modei  oi   \ 

ted    pictures    by    I  >e  <  reest, 

and    the    authorities    should    therefore    be    in    a 

position  to  judge  oi  the  authenticit}  oi  a  fourteenth. 

matel] .  the  "  attributed  to  "  oi  a  museum 

,  uhei  .1  modesl  way  oi  expressing  expi  r1 

conviction  oi  genuineness,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 

a   polite  statemenl   oi  disbeliei   in  the   judgement 

r  or  of  a  donoi .     I  he  two  pictures 


undoubtedly  have  the  seli  same  origin,  and  certainly 
the  attribution  to  De  Geesl  seems  more  plausible 
than  that  to  Cuyp.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  The 
1  onnoissei  k.  who  '.in  speak  with  authority  on 
Dutch  paintings,  may  throw  further  light  on  a 
point  oi  interesl  in  the  pictorial  history  of  the 
royal  game.     Martin  Hardie. 


Notes 


Notes  on   Subjects 
in  the  Fishmongers' 
Company's 
Collection 


The  Mode!  of  a  1>.  was  built  at  the 

■  in  ement    oi    the    last    i  entui  \     b}     I  n  m  ; 

naval    prisoners   "I    war  then 

i  i  mfined      in     the     pi  ison     .it 

I  i  wes.     The  frames,  planking 

dei  ks,  masts  and  yards  are  all 

manufai  tured  from  the  mutton 

ol    their   rations  ;   this  material   must  have 

been  well  selected  and  mosi    i  ireiully    pn 

appearam  e  is  almost  .1-  fine 
as   ivory.      This  curiosity   was    presented    to   the 
1  ompany  by  John  II. ill.  Esq.,  Warden,   I  »< 
13th,  1888. 

The   Pali  was   used  at    the   funeral   ol    the   re- 
nowned    Sir    William    Walworth.     Knighl       Fi   h 
monger,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  thi 
ol  Richard  II..  1  ;8i. 


<  In  the  stunt-  seat  of  Lott  i      I  r  is  the 

following  inscri] 

I   am   part   ol   the    m  I    was   put 

down  for  the 

in   Jun  i    Peter,  who 

was  Vicar  of  Colchurch,  and  I  remained  there 
undisturbed,  safe  on  th<  same  old  oak  piles 
this  ,  hair  1-  made  from,  till  the  Rev.  John 
\\  illiam  folliffe  Curati  ol  (  olmei .  1 1 
took  me  up  in  July,  1830,  when  clearing  away 
the  old  bridge  after  new  London  Bridgi 
completed." 

With    this    dagger    Sir    William 
Walworth,    Lord    Mayoi    oi    London,  I  itizi 

lew  the  rebel,  Watt  1  yler,  in  Smith- 
fiel  !. 


Ri 


trd  II..   A.D.    1  ;8l." 


It  is  also  curious  to  note  the  wooden  statu.' 
of  Walworth,  painted,  which  stands  in  the 
entrance  lobby  oi  Fishmongers'  Hall,  as  the  figure, 
life-size,  resembling  a  sculpture,  hold-  ,l  golden 
dagger. 
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• 


if  a  Bai  tman     jenerallj  i  ailed  in 
England  eil  B        mine  or  a   grey-beard     is 

ting,  .1-  having  been  une  li  thed 


dui  ing  the  excavations  ma  le  foi  I  . 


A  London 
Bartman 

on   Streel    Railway  Main.11   on 
.ml.      rhis    place 
was    the    n    id<  n*  e    and    fai  tory  ol    tl      G 
merchants  of  the  H  I 

tied,  then 
Rhim    ■■ni'       hi     "i;"  :    G 

irden  in    i  on- 

London  i  itizens. 
rhese  b 

n'l  m  large 
quantities,  until   Dwighl ,  .it   his  Fulham   I' 

I      tchen  the  1m-. mini 

thoughl    to  n  | 

■    nei .  the  i.k  e 
linal  Bcllai  mine,  who  played  an  im 
part   in  th 

Jlions   with 
win.  h  the  Freti  hen  barti 


sometimes  ancient  ones  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  which,  later  on,  shields  oi  arms  were 
substituted.  The  arms  impressed  on  the  three 
sides  oi  this  example  seem  to  have  borne  on  the 
shield  three  lions  passant,  but  these  are  care- 
lessly formed,  so  that  one  ol  the  lions  shown  on 
the  shield,  of  which  we  jive  an  enl 

•  i"    rampanl  guardant.     The  field  a 
to  be  semee  ol  something,  and  the  supporters  to 

i  en  lions  rampant  :     the  whole   is  • 
■.-. nli  a  i oyal  •  row n. 

This  bartman  measures  7'  ins.  in  i.  ight  and  6 
in  diametei   across  the  belly. 


This    fine    oak    bench    .-till    serves    the   useful 
purpose  in  the  Hall  oi  Abbot's  Hospital,  a1  G  li 

I-    I     for    which    it    was    .: 
B-n  h°,C,in       l!l!"  Hospital  \va>  founded  by  An  h- 

\M>ut.  in   r.619  ;  bul 
the  I. ml  ling  noi  the  furniture  it  contains,  "t  ivhii 
tin-  l.ei, eh  is  an  example,  display  to  anj    n 
degree   the    Puritanii     simplicity    foi     which    tl. 
An  hbishop  was   notoi  iou  >,  bul  rather  the  wealth 
for  which  he  and  his  brothei ,  who  was  Lord  Mayoi 
oi   London,  were   i  [uall}    lam.. us.      In  tb 
dining  hall  is  also  a  very  fine  table  stand 
■ni    !    liuiie   baluster-shaped  legs,   to  which  tl 
bench  was  an  adjunct. 
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Forthcoming    Books 

Notwithstanding   the   many   I ks   published 

this  year  on  fui  niture,  yel  am  shortly 

to  appear.      It   is  entitled  English 

English  Furniture,   by  F.  S.  Robinson,  and 

urmturc  ||j     (  volume      111      Messrs. 

By 

T,    c    P    ,  .  Methuen's    "  fomioisscui     l.iln.n  \  ." 

r.  b.  Kobinson 

The  author  claims  that  this  is  the 

only  book  mi  tin-  subjei  1  i  o\ei  hi;:  tin;  entire 
period  down  tn  the  beginning  oi  the  nineteenth 
century.  Written  from  the  collector's  point  oi 
view,  but  not  without  tine  reference  to  history, 
it  deals  concisely  with  those  early  and  sparsely 
represented  ages  which  are  the  peculiar  field  of 
the  speculative  archaeologist.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  and  onwards  it  is  illustrated  with 
examples  oi  every  kind  of  furniture.  Previous 
writers  having  relied  largely  upon  the  pattern 
hooks  of  Chippendale  and  others,  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  give  in  the  collotypes  and 
photogravure  of  the  present  work  nothing  but 
reproductions,  from  many  collections,  of  actual 
existing    objects. 


Nearly  ten  years  ago  Messrs.  Bell  issued  a  Life 

of  Richard  Cosit  ay,  the  success  of  which  was  proved 

by  the  fact  that  it  went  out  of  punt 

almost  immediately  after  publication. 

The    whole    work    has    now    been 


Cosway,   R.A. 
By  G.  C. 

Williamson  re-wntten,  corrected,  and  compared 
with  recently  discovered  sources  oi 
information.  There  will  be  nearly  ioo  illustrations, 
and  an  appendix  containing  a  list  of  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other  lists 
of  interest  to  collectors. 


A  book  which  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  con- 
nected account  oi  the  lues  of  some  oi  those  women 
whose  beauty  caused  them  to  play 

women  i„  •'  '  °nspi us   part   in  the  annals 

History  and         oi  their  da j   or  whose  position  has 
Art  1 1 i.k  le   thai    beaut}   more   fami  >u< 

By  Mrs.  Stcuart       ,,-,„„      t]l(.      pen     ,,,      Mrg       Steu.ut 
Erskine  ,  -     ,  ■  ,        ,  ,  ,-   ,      ,     , 

I  kine,  is  to  be  published  by 
Mi  .  Bi  II  in  i  >i  tober.  Printed  at  the  (  hiswit  k 
1'iv.,.  the  interesl  oi   the  work  will  be  enhanced 

bj    .1   series,  of   authenti    poi  trail  i  n  ; Lui  ed   in 

photogravure  from   paintings  and  mezzotints  by 
■  it    masters. 


I  inn  '.ii    the   popularit}    oi    the   work   oi    Kati 

1  ireenawa}  I    o  great  a    a1  on< then-  is 

little  doubi   thai    many  will  awaii 
Kate  with  interesl  the  publication  oi  hei 

By"^'^  '"''    ',N     M>      '         V    ""'    (  •    BIack" 

Spieimann  and   ' '''"     "'    °f  Mr.  Spielmann  and 

G.  S.  Layard       Mr.  Layard.     ["he  earlier  chapters  oi 

Kate  <  rreen  iwaj     life  present  what 

is  perhaps  one  oi   the  mosl   remarkable  studies  oi 

a  child's  mind  to  be  found  in  I  ngli  ih  litei 
Her  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  Ruskin,  and 
the  letters  written  each  to  eai  h  pro1  id  chapters 
of  singular  charm  and  brightness.  Some  fiftj  oi 
Ruskin's  most  characteristic  letters,  hitherto  un- 
published, reveal  the  author  .it  his  [ivelii  t  and 
best — frequently  amusing  and  playful,  sometimes 
pathetic,  always  interesting.  The  illustrations — a 
leading  feature  ol  the  book — are  profuse  .nnl 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  they  have  been 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  are  therefore  unknown 
to  the  public.  There  are  51  coloured  plates,  and 
numerous   line  illustrations    in    the   text. 


The  Lace  Book  is  the  title  of  a  work  shortly  to 
be  issued  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  by  N.  Hud- 
son Moore,  author  of  The  Old  China 
The  Lace  Book  Bwk  ^  Thc  ou  furniture  Book. 
Moor-  "  S°"  ^  c*a'ms  to  k°  a  history  of  lace  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  growth 
of  lace,  Italian  lace,  French  and  Spanish  laces, 
and  English  and  Irish  laces.  In  the  introductory 
part,  the  author  traces  the  whole  history  oi  lace 
manufacture  in  all  countries  in  an  exhaustive 
manner,  and  gives  full  details  of  the  different  styles 
of  lace  of  the  various  periods.  The  illustrations 
are  an  important  feature.  Besides  reproductions 
oi  every  imaginable  style  of  lace  work,  there  are 
many  illustrations  oi  notable  personages  oi  history 
wearing  robes  and  garments  which  exhibit  some 
remarkable  lace  oi   their  period. 


THE   famous  collection  oi   pictures  of  Lord  and 

Lady  Wantag     a1    2    1  inslow    Gardi  ns,    1  ondon, 

and  bo,  kinge  House.  Bucks.,  form 

The   Wantage       ^    >u|  QJ    fl     1m,1(  ,M  ,„„.    U(„k 

Collection 

shortly    to    be    issued  b\ 

G.  Bell  &  Sons.      I  he  plates  will  be  in  collotype 

and  onlj    to pies  will  be  printed,  25  of  which 

will  be  on  japan,  ;e  vellum. 
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Gainsborough 
By 


I  '        new    volumes    in    Messrs.    Duckworth's 

"  i.iiu,  foi  publication  in 

ier.     Pisanello,  by  G.  F.  Hill, 

Duckworth's     with  f)-  illustrations,  and  ( 

f  At'1"7         ''v   M'    Sturge    Henderson,    with 

48    illustration-.      The    same    firm 

■'  [ishing  in  their  "  Popular  Library  "  small 

volumes   on    Raphael,    Holbein,    and    the   English 

Water-(  ;,    each   volume    being    em- 

:   with  50  illustrations. 


The  need  of  a  reliable  and  at   the  same   time 

inexpensive  Life  of  Gainsborough   has   long  been 

felt,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work 

hortl}    to   !"•    issued    by   Messrs. 

Methuen  will    make   up    foi    this 

n     deficiency.     It  is  a  lull  treatment 

oi    the  Life  and  work  <>1    th 

paintei   -  able  personality,  emini  m  • 

.1  painter,  and  the  picturesque  charactei  <>i  whose 

tun-'-    and    acquaintances     together    provide    a 

subject  -  erest.      ["he  author  has  made 

an   exhau  itivi      1  an  h  among  the  rei  "id,   of   the 

times,  and  <  iainsborou  ;h's  relations  with 

bis  fellow  artists,  with   the   Royal    Academy,  and 

with   the  mosl   eminent   of  his  sitters,   have  been 

fully  sel  forth  for  the  first  time.   The  developemenl 

oi    th.-   painter's   ait    1-    followed   throughout   his 

ive  appearance  oi   his  chief 

paintin  tion  -1  tin  work  is  completed 

iti    oi  hi-  work  in  portrait  and 

[   1       :  ■  -     among    th 

the   world.     The   book   will   contain 


t    volume  in   Mess  1-.   Bell's  "  How  to 
1  ollei  t  '    erit    is  tobi  ent  itled  H  wtoi 

from   the  pen  "I    th.it    well-known 

How  to  Collect  authority,   Mr.  J.  11.  Slit,-,.     The 

°°ts         y      authoi  intii  ip  iti     ome 

Siater  nl  thi    qu 1    most  like!     to  b 

.1    collectot    al    the  com- 
mencement  ol    hi-    caret          \<    tell     th 
■  ollei  ti  ind  has  ] 1 

Other  boi  ition  by  the 

in    Pencil    and 

Pastel,  by  1 1  Hope  Rea  ; 

by  \V.  I..  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  ;    and  Domestic 

nteenlh    and 

'  Bunney. 


The  great  appreciation  of  Mr.  Cust's  magnificent 
monograph     on     Van     Dyck     has 

Anthony  Van      ,,,.,„.,[    Messrs.    Bell    to    prepare    a 

D>-ck      By        1  „     ■ ,        , 

T.       ,r  cheaper    re-issue.      It    will    contain 

Lionel  Cust 

54     photogravure    plates     and    11 
collotype  reproductions  from  drawings,  etc. 

Messrs.  Meehan,  of  Bath,  announce  for  early 

publication  a  work  which  will  form  a  continuation 

of  The  Famous  Houses  of  Bath  and 

More  Famous      District,  which  appeared   in   1901. 

Houses  of  Bath      j^    WQrk    fe    thg    ^^   q{   m 
and  District  ,  ,    ,  ,  .  .         . 

B  years   labour  and  investigation  on 

J.  F.  Meehan         the  part  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan.  who 

has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense 
in  collecting  material  for  what  is  confidently 
expected  to  be  a  most  important  publication  oi 
local  reference  and  general  interest.  The  first 
series  is  out  oi  print  and  selling  at  more  than 
double  its  subscription  price,  and  of  the  500  copies 
printed  of  the  new  series  many  have  already  been 
subscribed. 

The  Bath  section  treats  on  such  varied  subjects 
a-:  Miliar  Andre  and  Bath:  "Robert  SotUhey ; 
The  Sutherland  Family  and  a  Bath  Tragedy  ; 
John  Wesley  and  Combe  Grove  Lord  X, 1 
Hath.  etc.  It  contains  illustrated  articles  on  the 
mansions  in  the  district,  and  it-  value  will  be 
enhanced  by  an  interesting  introduction  by 
Egerton  Castle,  author  of  The  Bath  Comedy. 

A  new  volume  oi  essays  on  Mediceval  Literature, 
Mediaeval  ,,v   Professor  \Y.   P.  Ker,  1-  being 

Literature  published      by      Me,--r-.     Mai  nnllail. 

By  The    essays,    which    are 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ker  {rom  separate  publications    include 
The    Earlia  II 1  'ish  Prose,  The  Similes 

of  Dante,  and  .1  papei   on  Froissart. 

Two   interesting  art   works  are  announced   by 

\l      rs.  A.  &  C.  Blai  k.     A'<  mbrandt,  l-\   Mort  imi  1 

Mi    pi  s,  with  text  by  C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Rembrandt  m,|     ,    u,,lk    |,y    ^jr.    Hmd  entitled 

By   Mortimer      p  ^     yj  ,„     ,,.,      ,,    , 

Ml- n pes  and 

I    ..      ||mu1      n  mm.  d  woi  I    \b     Lewi     Hind 

his   impressions   oi    the   pictures   oi 

thet   with  .1  of  studies  oi  the 

inions,  sitters,  travels, 

method  i,   influem  e,   and   appeal.     In  the  volume 

ire  printed  in 

the  1  olours   oi  the  original  pit  tures,  with  twelve 

rur-    in    sepia. 


t  <>,  ijk 


i  ■         ILTON   AS  A 
Ri  iMNKY. 


An  important  sale  of  no  less  than  four  collections  has 
been  held  recently  by  Messrs.  Sangiorgi,  in  Rome.     The 
collections  dispersed   were   those  of  the 
Important  Marchese  Ignazio  Cavalletti,  Cav.  Galli 

Art  Sale  Dunn,  the  late    Marchesa    Delia    Rena. 

in  Rome  and   the    late    Marchese    Pier    Franceso 

Rinuccini.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  which  consisted  of  only  a  few  pictures,  the  collec- 
tions were  rich  in  bronzes,  armour,  furniture,  and  other 
objects  of  art.  The  following  were  the  chief  items  of 
the  sale. 

Delia  Rena  Collection.  —  Four  important  Bacchic 
groups,  XVIIth  century,  ,£96;  a  fine  pair  of  gilt  bronze 
candelabra,  Louis  XVI.  period,  ^280;  marble  bust  of 
Marchese  Gerio  Delia  Rena  (d.  1652),  officer  in  the 
service  of  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  ,£128.  Among  the 
pictures,  a  Nativity,  of  the  Filippino  Lippi  or  Botticelli 
school,  ,£440;  and  a  Madonna  ami  Child,  in  rather  poor 
condition,  attributed  to  Piero  di  Cosimo,  and  reproduced 
on  page  98  of  F.  Knapp's  book,  though  it  appears  to 
belong  rather  to  the  Lombard  school  than  to  Piero, 
^280. 

Cavalletti  Collection. — In  this  the  majolica  was  of 
special  importance.  A  plate  by  Master  Giorgio,  with  a 
Cupid  in  the  centre,  and  ornamentation  on  dark  blue 
ground,  10  in.  diameter,  .£152;  many  vases,  albarelli,  anil 
plates  of  Castel  Durante,  Cafaggiolo,  and  Deruta;  two 
faience  Albarelli  (13  in.  high),  £1 12  ;  a  Gubbio  majolica, 
Madonna  and  Child,  .£64. 

Rinuccini  Collection.  A  large  polyptych  by  Giovanni 
da  Pisa  middli  ol  fourteenth  century),  with  Madonna, 
Saints  and  Prophets,  the  Annunciation  and  tin  • 
fixion,  signed :  Johannes  de  Pisis  pinxit,  illustrated  by 
Mui  rona  and  D'Agincourt,  .£352  ;  a  Holy  Family,  a  fini 
old  copy  of  Raphael's  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
,£480;  a  portrait  of  .1  lady  by  Nattier,  another  by 
Largilliere,  and  a  third  by  Mignard,  ^160  each;  a 
graceful  portrait  of  a  girl  by  Greuze,  ,£200 ;  a  portrait 
of  James  Stanton,  by  Hoppner,  ^88  ;  and  a  still  life  by 
Jan  Fyt,  ,£100. 


Galli  Dunn  Collection. — A  large  glazed  and  coloured 
terra-cotta  altarpiece  with  the  manger  in  a  garland  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  attributed  to  Luca  della  Robbia,  but 
probably  a  good  school-work,  ,£84  ;  a  lady's  portrait, 
Flemish  school,  probably  by  B.  van  Orley,  ,£68 ;  a 
Flemish  seventeenth  century  tapestry  panel,  with  animals, 
,£96 ;  two  gilt  bronze  vases  surmounted  by  Cupids, 
signed  Thomire  a  Paris,  .£360  ;  two  bronze  candelabra, 
with  same  signature,  ,£60 ;  a  landscape  by  Constable, 
,£160  ;  and  finally  three  large  decorative  panels,  attributed 
to  Carpaccio,  but  probably  by  a  Central  Italian  master 
influenced  both  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  and,  more 
indirectly,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  They  represent  knights 
and  ladies  in  fifteenth  century  costume,  starting  for  the 
island  of  Cythera,  the  arrival  and  the  return.  These 
three  panels,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  rich  colour- 
ing and  costume,  and  for  their  splendid  movement, 
went  for  ,£1,000. 

A  GENERAL  view  of  the  season  1904-5,  as  it  is  already 
..in'  in  lie  railed,  discloses  the  usual  number  of  books  "t 
an  ordinary  character, 
leavened,  however,  by 
more  than  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  rarities. 
People  who  have  much 
tu  do  with  books,  either 
in  the  way  of  business 
or    from    thi 

of  historic 
nd  compari- 
rd     them    in 
quite  a  diffen  nl  light  from  the  1  ollei  toi  whi 

:.  ■  11  il>  limited  by  his  pocket  or  his  time.  The  light 
in  which  the  reader,  considered  apart  from  the  collector, 
views   his   library   is  again  different,  though  then 

no  rea  on  why  the  individuality  of  the  two  should 
not  1"-  combini  I,  as  ndeed  il  ofti  n  is  in  practice. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  books  do  not  appeal  in 
the  same  way  to  all  people ;  to  use  a  homely  metaphor. 


TJie    Connoisseur 


they  do  not  always  show  the  same  face.  They  appear  as 
friends  to  the  reader,  as  acquaintances  to  the  collector, 
and  to  those  who  talk  and  write  about  them,  as  puppets 

With  a  grim  impartiality,  the 
sentiment  of  every  kind  and  write  of  ben1 
with  them,  discoursing  of  many  things  in  connection  with 
them  no  doubt,  but  all  th 

and  seeking  one  faculty  above  all  others  ;  that  of  seeing 
much  at  each  glance  and  taking  a  broad  compn 
view  of  what  we  may  call  the  "  field." 

This  comprehensive  view,  when  directed  to  the  book 
sale=  cf  :!  ..  in  the  first  place,  that 

money  is  of  minor  importance  where  extremely  scarce 
and  valuable  books  are  involved,  but  that  it  is  husbanded 
with  care  when  it  can  procure  what  is  wanted  at  any 
time.  When  a  man  has  plenty  of  money,  the  thing  he 
wants  can  be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without 
any  doubt  at  all  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Some  things 
he  cannot  get  without  thi  ii  ulty,  and  a  few 

cannot  be  got  at  all,  except  by  some  strange  accident  which 
no  one,  however  rich  he  may  be.  cm  count  a-  ai 
(liven     exceptional     difficulty     or    the     accident     which 
suddenly   discovers   something    which  many   covet,  ami 
money  is  of  practically  no  account.     The 
pay  more  and  more  for  any  article,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be,   which  everybody   wants,  and  only   one  or  two   can 
possibly  have.     Articles  from  their  nature  unique,   take 
the  foremost   place   in   this    wild  ru-h  for  possession — 
pictures   by   some   great    master,    manuscripts      ■ 
importance,  books  known  to  be  so  excessively  scat 
a  whole  life  may   be  vainly  spent    in    endeavouring   to 
secure  them  ;    these  are  a   few  of  the  things  which  no 
pecting  Croesus  will  lose  an  opportunity  of  securing. 

The  wonder  is  that  tl  class  is  not 

much   greater   than  it  is,   for   in  a  competition 
half-a-dozen  extremely  rich  men,  a  few  hundred   pounds, 
more  or  less,  cannot  make  any  real  difference,     h   doi 
nut  matter  to  a  multi-millionaire  whether  he  bids 

afford    tu    pa)    away   a  fi 

lesire.     When  public  opinion  is  educated  t<>  the 

proper  pilch,  mi 


prices  will  necessarily  advance  still  further;  at  present  it 
is  public  opinion  and  that  only  which  keeps  them  within  a 
bed  circle.  We  read  in  the  newspapers 
with  increasing  frequency  that  a  certain  book  has  been 
sold  for  a  large  sum  "  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  did 
not  transpire,"  or  that  it  was  bought  by  some  dealer  on 
behalf  ofa  principal  who  is  not  known,  and  with  regard 
to  whom  he  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  a  very  natural  disinclination  on  the  part  of  pur- 
chasers to  be  openly  identified  with  sensational  prici 
there  are  plenty  of  moralists  ready  and  indeed  anxious  t" 
show  them  the  error  of  their  ways ;  to  point  out,  indeed, 
that  the  money  might  have  been  expended  with  greater 
advantage,  nut  only  to  the  community,  but  even  to  them- 
selves. With  all  this  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do 
except  in  so  far  as  the  dislike  to  publicity  operates  as  a 
probable  check  upon  prices  which  even  in  spite  of  it  are 
steadily  advancing,  so  far  as  certain  classes  of  books  are 
concerned. 

At  present,  Shakespeariana  are  the  most  desired  of  all 
books,  and  they  have  also  become  the  most  difficult  to 
acquire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  far  more  early 
editions  of  Shakespeare  in  the  world,  though  not  in  the 
market,  than,  for  instance,  of  the  works  of  Marlowe,  but 
then  the  vast  majority  are  by  this  time  safely  housed  in  the 
public  libraries,  from  which,  of  course,  they  never  emerge. 
Vet  they  are  not  altogether  unattainable.  Every  now 
and  then  fresh  copies  are  unearthed,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  many  more  yet  remain  to  be  discovered. 
During  the  last  season  some  twenty-five  pieces  were 
brought  to  the  hammer,  and  in  this  computation  no 
i,  taken  of  the  folios.  The  prices  which  have 
been  paid  foi  thi  e  unities  would,  it  is  true,  shock 
collectors  of  the  old  school  like  Mr.  Ilalliwell-l'hillipps, 
who  in  his  time  picked  up  many  quartos  of  earl) 
i  fi  i  juinea  apiece,  but  then,  as  we  have  said,  price 
counts  for  little  now.  How  much  will  be  spent  on 
i  may  be  conceived  by  glancing  at  tin-  following 
table,  in  which  details  are  given  of  all  the  r-ales  of 
Shake!"  £  ICO  and  upward-,  which  have 

taken  pi  0    ober   19th,   190.1,  and  the  end  of 

July  in  this  present  year. 


Work. 

ok  Publisher. 

1  1 

Dati 

1         1 

£ 

.... 

1 

1594 

2,000 

Rii  hard  III.; 

1 

1605 

July  12th 

'.750 

,  4  to 

-. 

1,000 

. 

1608 

ith 
th 

900 

r  1 

1664 

500 

I 

Law 

1605 

,th 

500 

. 

-55 

1              1 

ith 

250 

.. 

h 

• 

205 

h 

i                      Oihci 

[685 

1 

■3° 

1 

• 

h 

;    . 

ng 

. 

1 

1 

1 10 

h,S 

OtllCI 

I'll 

101 

In   flic   Sale   R 


oom 


This  list,  extensive  though  it  be,  is  not  exhaustive,  for 
■A.w-ks   which   might  be  im  luded   in  it    n 

with  Shakespeare,  were  not  by  him.      1  hi 
Merry  Divel  of  Edmonton,  [617,  [to,  whit 

■  extra),   and    T/ie    True   Ckronick  History  of 
King  l.cir,    1005,   4to,   the   precursor  of  Shaki 

old  for  .£480011  July  5th. 
During   the   season   I  1   falling  off,  in 

numbers  as  also  in  quality,  of  Topographical  works  and 

treatises  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts,   Natural   History,  and 

■ and  Travels.     Views  of  localities  whether  in 

Europe  or  abroad,  ■.uttered  severely,  and  the  same 
applies  to  works  of  Fiction.  Books,  like  everything 
else,  have  a  tendency  to  recur  at  intervals;  sometimes 


certain  classes  fall  away  for  no  apparent  reason,   while 
at    others   the)   ai 

Plays  of  the  old  i  "ramati  ts  ha1  everal  years 

past:     One   thing,    however,   looms   large  in  tl 

of  hide  and  seek,  and    il 

what  kind,  may  be  confi  .  realise  a 

im  of  money,  if  it   be  important  enough  in  itself 

1  difficult  to  acquire.      La  in  The 

USSEUR  (October,  1904)  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
books  which  during  the  season  1903-4  had  realised  £100 
and  upwards.  The  season  1904-5  has  been  much  more 
productive  of  expensive  volumes.  The  list  of  Shake- 
speariana  already  given.  nteen  entries,  and 

in  addition  there  are  forty-nine  others  which  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  note  of. 


Author. 

Work. 

Printer  or  Publish]  n 

Date. 

Library  or 
Date  of  Sale 

Psalter      

Fust     and     Scheeffer's     Second      Psalter 
Folio,  oaken  boards 

Fust  and  SchceiTer 

1459 

Dec.  7th 

4,coo 

Bible       

Family  Bil   1        1             Burns.     Folio  .. 

John  Reid      

1766 

Dec.  7th 

Caxt  11     

Book  called  Caton.     Sm.  folio,     3  blank 
leaves  missing 

William  Caxton        

14^3 

1 

1    1 

Tyndale 

Pentateuch.     Damp  stained.     Svo 

IlansLuft     

1530 

July  51I1 

940 

Turner,  J.  M.  W. 

Liber  Studiorum.      71  plates,  uncut 



1812-19 

Nov.  22ml   .. 

Pembroke,  Countess  of... 

Tragedie  of  Antonie  and  a  Discourse  0: 
Life   and    Death,       In    1    vol.,    121110 

W.  Ponsonbie            

1595 

560 

original  vellum 

Sydney,  Sir  P. 

Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.     1 590. 

4to 
La     Bibliotheque     Historiale.       3   vols., 

W.  Ponsonbie 

1590 

March  zrst.. 

450 

Vignier,  X 



15.SS 

Dec.  7th      ... 

3°5 

ni'  r.  extra,  by  Clovis  I've.     Folio 

1 

Works  on  vellum 

Kelmscott  Press        

1S96 

March  21st  ... 

300 

Glanville,  1! 

De  Proprietatibus  Reims.  Folio.  Defective 

Wynkyn  de  Worde  ... 

11.  d. 

Scott 

25 1 

Defoe,  D. 

Robinson    Crusoe.       Farther    Adventures 
and     Serious     Reflections.        3     vols., 
il  calf 

W.Taylor      

1719-20 

Nov.  141I1    ... 

250 

Spenser,  E 

The  Faerie  Queene.      2  vols.,  4to,  old  calf 

W".  Pi  msonbie 

1 590-96 

Bible        

Barker's    Bible,  with  two  reputed   Signa- 
tures of  Shakespeare 
In  Dominicam  Orationum  Pis 

R.  Barker       

KOI 

' 

Cockburn,  P 

'i       

1555 

Scott 

■ 

121110,  morocco  exlra 

Higden,  R 

Polychronicon    1  olio,  old  calf.     Imperfect 

<     «ton          

.-.    I4S3 

S  otl 

2  'i 

Valturius,  R.      ... 

De  Re  Militari       

Joannes  Orundius 

■  172 

Scott 

2  1 

Bayley,  L.,  and  others  ... 

l'i.  ctic  ■   of     Pietie   and  oil/  rs, 

Nv   ,     in     bindings     temp.      1     1.      11. 
"  Travelling   Library  " 

Abraham  Jacobs  and  Others 

11.  Jl,  1  1 

Corfield 

fames  the  First 

Basilikon  Doron.    4to,  original  vellum   ... 

Waldegrave              

Scott 

■7  1 

0,  P. 

Opere.     4U1,    12  vol 
arms  oi    Mai 

Veilova  lleris-ar.t     ... 

1 

July  7th 

Spenser,  E. 

The  Faerie  Queene.   2  vi  ils.,  ; 

\\ .  Pon  ;6nbie          

160 



Art  Sales.     4to,  MSS.  additions 

, 

[881 

160 

Scott,  Sir  W 

Waverley.    First  edition,  3  vols.,  boards... 



lSl.| 

June  30th    ... 

1  51 

Mai                ! 

\     Bl                       

n.d. 

June  i-.t 

1  - 

Hamilton,  Jno. 

Catechisme.    4to,  Russian  extra 

fohn  Si  ot                   

1552 

Scott 

Mi 

Breydenbach,  1 

1                         Folio,  morocco      

nwick      

1  |'-'i 

Si    'ii 

141 



Royal  S01  ietyl 



1  1665 

1    1.S01 

Scotl 

1;- 

Maty's  Index.      \    1 

Scott,  Sir  W 

Waverley.      1 



1814 

■31 

I:,  Die                    

Authorised  '. 

'■ 

1 63  3 

1 51 

Home,  R.  11 

1 
bound  up  in  8                     nor.  1 

- 

1840  41 

Nov.  7th      ... 

[30 

Lesley,  J. 

Q 
8vo,  call 

phile"     ... 

1  69 

■  27 

■ 

1 



1 561 

1 26 

1  .                           1 

Imitatio  Clni-ii.      lulu. 

Zainei           ...        

.1471 

125 

1 

1                        Q                         'i 
2  vols.,    1          1 

ibie 

'595 

D 



,  old  call 

.'.1      '1     

1  1 

121 

Had  n,  1  .  S 

1 

... 

[866 

■ 

120 
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Printer  or  Pubi  isher. 


Price. 


Haden,  F.  S. 
Purchas,  S. 


Stubbs,  I  no. 
Shelley,  P.  B. 


Painter,  W. 

Berlinghieri,   F. 
Caxton,  W. 

Marston,  Jno. 


Discourse  de  la  Mort  de  Marie  Stouard. 

Small  Svo,  mor.  extra 
His    Pilgrimes.       5   vols.,    folio,    original 

vellum 

Liturgy.     Sm.  Svo,  old  calf         

Botanical   Magazine.      In   109  vols.,  calf, 

Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion 
Authorised     Version.        4to,    bound     b) 

S.  Mearne 

fa  Gaping  Gulf.    8vo,  vellum 
Prometheus     Unbound       and       Others. 

Presentation  copies  in  I  vol.,  half  calf 
Harangue   de    Marie   d'Estuart.       Small 


Palace  of  Pleasure.  2  vols.,  4J0,  morocco 
Geographia.  Folio,  old  French  morocco 
Myrrout  of  the  World.     8|   <  6  ins.     A 

fragment  of  36  leaves 
The   Wonder  of  Women.     4(0,  unbound 

and  uncut 

La    Henriade,     Contemporary     Morocco 
iup.    4to.    Presentation  copy 


Bassandyne 


W.  Blake       ... 
John  Hayes  ... 

Hugh  Stapleton 
C.  &  J.  Oilier 

B.  Rigaud 

Thomas  Marshe 
N.  Todescho 
Caxton 

John  Windel 


625-26 

1575 
1787- 
1903 
■793 
1675 


'563 

1569  n.d 
1480 

1481 

1606 
1741 


Scott 

March  21st 


lune  [Si 
Corfield 


Scott 
Dec.  7th 


May  27th 

Scott 
Nov.  1 6th 

Oct.  19th 

Dec.  7th 


This  is,  indeed,  an  extensive  and  important  list, 
reflecting  very  accurately  the  sign  of  the  times.  For 
books  sold  below  ,£100,  some  thousands  in  number, 
readers  should  consult  AUCTION  SALES  PRICKS,  the 
supplement  to  Tiik  CONNOISSEUR. 

AMONG  the  plates  in  the  November  number  of  THE 
CONNOISSEUR  will   appear  a   beautiful  coloured   repro- 
duction of  the  celebrated  enamel  portrait 
Henry  Bone's   of  Lord  Nelson  by  Henry  Bone.    Copies 
Portrait  of         for    framing    will   be   forwarded    to  all 
Lord  Nelson     applicants  upon  the  receipt  of  two  penny 
!.    Applications  must  be 
ut,"  The   Connoisseur,  95.  Temple 

Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  London.  E.C. 

eceived    so   many    requ 

te    index    of  the   first  twelve    volumes  of  The 

!    that  it  has  been  decided, 

Index  to  the     if  tn<'  demand   is  sufficient,  to  produce 

First  Twelve     this   index    without    delay.      The   Editoi 

Volumes  would  be  glad   to  heai    from   Secretaries 

of  "The  of  Public  Libraries  and  other  Institutions 

Connoisseur"    whether  this  would  be  a  useful  addition 

to  their  libraries. 

1     index,    which    will    contain    nearly 

printed,  immediate 


The  Editor  has  decided  to  extend  the  date  for  sending 
in  designs  in  the  competition 
announced  in  the  last  number 
to  the  30th  October.  The 
seascapes  sent  in  for  this 
competition  will  be  judged  by 
Mr.  \V.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  R.E.,  who  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  judge. 


"  The  Connoisseur  " 
Competition 
Important 
Announcement 


Books    Received 

-,  by  A.  Philippi.     (II.  Grevel  S  1 
Hoppner,  by  11.  P.  K.  Skipton.     (Methuen  &  Co.)     2s.6d.net. 

ll,  ,   m  1  ooper.      A.  &  1     Bl  is. 

Masterpieces  of  Reynolds.      Gov  G  I       ,  i. 


r 


,    by    Mary   Sharp.      (John    Murray.) 


Leather  for  Libraries,  by  E.   W.  Hulme,  J.   G.    Parker,   A.   S. 

D        port,    md  1'.   J,    Williamson.     1 1 
6  1.  net. 
Illustrated  \  ctural  Refinements. 

(Edin     1        Architectural  A  By  W.  H.  Good 

-.,  ir,  M.  V. 

.   1769  1904,  \    !     !,   bj     Algernon 
!  :        I  Bel         S  ''.s.)     42-.  net. 


fin  Correspondence 


i 
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Announcement 

Readers  of  I  'hi  (  Ionni  h  euk  are  entitled 
to  the  privilege  ol  an  answer  gratis  in  these  columns 
on  any  subject  of  interest  to  the  collectoi  ol  antique 
curios  and  Works  of  art;  and  an  enquiry  coupon  for 

this  purpose  will  be  found  placed  in  the  advertisement 
ol  every  issue.  Objects  of  this  nature  may  also 
be  sent  to  us  for  authentication  and  appraisement,  in 
which  case,  however,  a  small  fee  is  charged,  and  the 
information  given  privately  by  letter.  Valuable  objects 
will  be  insured  by  us  against  all  risks  whilst  on  our 
premises,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  all 
arrangements  with  us  before  forwarding.  (See  back 
of  coupon  for  full  particulars.) 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 
"Books 

"  Pamela,"  by  Sir  Charles  (irandison.— 5,994  (Peck- 
ham).— The  first  edilion  of  this  work  consists  of  three  volumes, 
and  is  worth  about  ^10.  Your  copy  is  of  no  great  value,  mainly 
owing  to  its  poor  state. 

Details   Requisite   for  Opinions.  — 5,249  (Banbury).— 

•  r  valuation  should  be  described  as  follows  :  Title,  names 

of  author  and  publisher,  and  date,  also  particulars  as  to  binding 

dition.     For  verification  .1  copy  of  the  title  page  should 

be  sent. 

Old  Furniture  and    Woodwork 

Chair.— 6,124  (Retford).— If  this  is  in  mahogany,  its  period 

is   probably  the  early    part  of  the  eighteenth   century,    and    we 

should  say  it  is  English.      We  do  not  think  it  can  lie  Louis  XV. 

A  suite  oi  '■  \  ilue,  but  it  will  be 

1  have  further  details  before  giving  an 

:   and  he  would  like,  if  possible,  a  photograph  of  the 

["he  photograph  end  of  the  mantelpiece  is  too 

vague  to  give  any  definite  information.     It  might  be  sixteenth 

il  likely  to  be  great.      If  you 

will   let   us  have  ■    ;  h  and   full   particulars,    we 

shall  be  pi 

Fifteenth  Century  Carved  Oak  Cupboard.— 6,190 
l  !  hould  be  worth  to  a     ri' 

:u  So  to  100  gns. 
Cabinet.  I  ;      has  a  modern  a] 

from  the  ph  it  igr;  eemately 

without  The   ]'il  istei  - 

ider  it  to  be  a  Flcrm 
very  old.     The  value   would  not  be  more  than  twenty 
guineas. 

Console    Table    and    (ilass.  This  is 

n  or  a  little  later  dal 
carved  proves  thai 
nineteenth   rent  in  . 

fashionable,  but  at  present  there  is  no  demand  for  them.     The 
utmost  value  of  the  two  items  now  is  about  forty  guineas. 


Pictures 

Raphael  Mengs.— 5,455  (New  York).— Jud 

;  h  which  you  ha  \ 
you!    portrait   of  a   gentleman   to  be  eithei    I  I 

:].  ol    Raphael   Mengs. 

a  famous  German   painter  ol  the  1S1I1  century.       I 

the  sitter  are  not  familiar  to  our  expert,  but  should  the   picture 

prove  to  i  i  Mengs,  it  will  probii 

of  a  notable    perso  was   in  great  vogue  in  his 

day,  especially  at  the  Spanish  Court.      Your  description  of  the 

painting  tallies  with    the   time  and   style  ol    V 

but  ii  i,  not,  oi  coui     ,  possibl 

absence  of  the  original  picture. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Adams  Jugs.  -  5,819  (Edinburgh).  — From 

may  be  worth  about  £8,  but  this  should  certainly  be 
confirmed  by  personal  inspection.  Adams  was  contemporary 
ui'.lr  Wedgwood,  and  produced  some  very  fine  work. 

Copeland  Plaques,  etc.— 5,23s  (Loughton).     These  can- 
not be  appraised  withoul    inspection,  as  the  value  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  quality  of  the  painting.  ' 
steel  Key,  finely  pierced  and  chased,  would  have  con 
value.    Send  a   photograph  of  your   Chip: 
exp  it's  inspection. 

(ierman.  -5,733     (Whitehaven).— From    youi 
your   porcelain    Clock   is   doubtless   of  modern   German   manu- 
facture, but  it  is  dillicult   to  value  without  seeing  it.      The  mark 
Oil  youi  cup  and  saucer  is  in  imitation  of  Dresden,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  worth  very  much.     As  you    u 
whether  the  little  box  is  porcelain  or  white  enamel,  it  is  1 
to   give   you   much   information   concerning   it.     A   patch-box 
usually  contains  a  small  mirror  inside  the  lid,  and  it  is  probably. 
!   in  siiuii-lox.     Voui    best    plan   would   be  to 
■  pection. 

Ores  de  Flandres.     5.SS5    1 
jug,  of  which  you 
l-'iandir       1    <  ;  I 

:  vhei 

the  most   important   factory.     If  a  genuine  old  piece,  I 
should  be  about  £.i  i<)>.     It  is  dillicult  to  give  a  relial  1 

ol  the    -  1. 

(ires     de     Flandres.     5,946    (N 

of  Nassau 

make.       \t    \  n/.hausen   and    I  lohi 

the  ti 1  m1i\  ol    .tone-ware  which  was  in  inri 

■ 
h        Is,  G.  1       1  1  G ui  1 1  Ml 

h   market  at  that  time.      The  valu 

Nelson  Souvenir.  id  Cup,  ol 

:  1 .  great  victory, 

worth  at  least  30s. 
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Special    Notice 

Rt  vders  of  The  (  Ionnoissi  i  r  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  ol  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
should    address    all    letters   on    the   subject   to   the 

Ol   the    Hi  raldic   Department,  at  the  (  Iffii 
mi    tii     Magazine,    '15,   Temple   Chambers,   Tempi 
,    E.C. 

Only  replies  that   may  be   considered   to   be   ol 

general   interest   will   be   published   in   these  columns. 

rho      ol  a  directlj    personal  character,  or  in  cases 

where  the  applicant   may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 

with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 

ol  armorial  1"  arings  1  nquired  into,  oi  othei 

.  make  use  of  the  department,  "ill  be  charged 

to    the    amount    of    work    involved. 

Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 

di  iirable  that  tin-  fullest  details,  so  fai 

ipplicant,  should 

be  set  I- 

Answers    to    Correspondents 
Heraldic    Department 

1    1 

I  ! 

I  ! 
ventually    Lord    ' 

! 

■  1   two  years 


died  in  15s  ml      ring  date  1354     Lord  v 

]    ird  Shri  «  bury,  to  vot  i  agiinst  the 

.ilinlui.iii  <i|  \\u-  l'.i|  .1]  .1  •,  I'd. I  1:1  .....  :li.  .  .  I..:,  .  t  Uizabeth. 
The  Queen,  howevei,  afterwards  sent  him  to  Madrid  as  her 
ainUls-adol    t .  ■   the   ('mill  ol   Spain,  and   in    15S0  he  w 

v-l.  mi  pen  .  appointed  lor  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  the 
1  0  hi  1  inghay. 

311  (Doncaster).     Reboundant  is  the  ancient  heraldii   I 
the  tail  of  a  lion  when   turn  d  u]  in  thi    form  of  the 

I  ittei  S  vi  nh  the  poinl  outw  irds.      ["he  tail  «  I 

with    the    poinl    turned    towards    the    back,    unless    1,1a/  ined 

314  (Inverness),      rhomas  Spencei    wa     .1  son  of  Sir  John 
S]  mcei    (who   ope     nieil    Northamptonshire    in    Parliament 

during  the   reigns  ol    Mary  anil    l'dizal,  lie,   ol    YYormleighton 

and  Althorp,  by    Katheiine,   if     l;I.,i    .1    - 

of  Hengrave,  in  the  county  ol  Suffolk.      He  built  a  fi 

hi   his  esi !   1  1  ...  '    m,    wh  re,      ocord  D 

Atlliquiti  pitalily. 

By  liis  wife,  Mary,  daughtei  dT  fohn  Ch  ek,  he  had  an  only 
child  and   heir,    Alice,    who   married    sir   Thomas    I 

1  '..    \\  11  h  i  ;        11  \        nber  S,   15S0,  and 

I   verdon  Church,   where  aline  monument  was 
erected  to  hi 


of 


voman    is    always 


515   (Homburg).      rhe    hatchn 
without  mantle,  h  Imet,  1  1     t,    >,  1  h  funeral 

word  enteno       ire   sometimes   introduced.      A  peeress, 

however,  is  entitled  to  a  rob 

318  (Lond  1.  The  P  Li  n  and  the 

Sun  was  instituted  in  1S11S  by  Futleh  Aly  Shah.      2.   '1'he  simple 

. 

319  (New  York).-    Lady    I'arkmtuon,   (he  reputed   author  of 
the   well  I  fat,  was  a 

1  ,  1    ol   1  -.ii.    ol   Sir  John 

reign  of  Charles  II 
She  died  in  16 

',2;  (Torquay).     The  Lady  Dudley  referred  to  wa 
Robert  Lord  Rice,  the  1 
Dud] 

was  Ambassadiir-Kxliaordin 

IX        Fi 
i  1  .  ischold. 

.  1  1  Orchard,  inherited 

through  his  moihi  1  1  Co.  D 

had  1 

I  .      -  in  the 

: 
I  I 


IH  >l;  \TM)    H»l;|i  \  l-M  ci    M"   \  ElLSOtf. 

/     y     //  j^  6  '  %  y  ////// 


By  gracious  permission  of  His  Imperial 
Maji  i\  thi  German  Emperor,  we  are  able  to 
publish  iln-  -him  account  of  the  important  collec- 
tion of  plate  ol  the  Royal  House  of  Hohenzollern, 
.it  present  in  the  Royal  Schloss  -it  Berlin.  It  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  at  the 
outset  that  this  royal  collection  ha-,  like  other 
olla  !<>:  gold  and  silver  plate  and  art  treasures 
•i   European  monarchs,  suffered  severely  from  the 


and  mi. on  ial  nei  essities  oi  great  wars, 
resulting  in  the  melting  down  of  vast  quantities 
of  plate  regardless  oi  it-  artistic  and  i 
value.  Man)  fine  examples  oi  plate  oi  the  Renais- 
sance period  in  Germany,  and  others  oi  latei 
date,  including  important  gifts  to  the  Electors  ol 
Brandenburg  prior  to  their  elevation  to  th 
of  Kings  oi  Prussia,  passed  through  to  the  posses- 
sion ot  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William,  only 


I'p.i..  XHI. 
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to  the  melting- 
pot  by  his  sun  Frederick,  first 
King  of  Prussia,  to  meet  some 
part  of  the  hea\  y  finam 

era!  extrava- 
:  the  large  sums  of  money 

Frederick 
mu<  h  plate  I 

tion,  his  lo1 1  display  pro;  ing 

ig,  he  forthwith  pi 

with  the  formation  of  a  i  ollei  tion 

ni  itable  pie<  es  exe<  uted 

,.'n  of  that  gn 

ildsmiths'  art,    \ 

and  of  those  still  ii 


'■ 


i      DISH  IUGSBUI 

"ii  the   large 
the   Rittei  saal,    whii  h    reca 

1111    11.1  1    11  Mill. 

splendid     ideboard 

play  ..I    pi. ii.-    in    eai  liei 

in     tin      n  igns    oi     Henry    VII., 

Henry   VIII.,   and    Eliz; 

England,  as  wi  II 

'    foreign  monan 

.  ii.  ni. ii 
.  s.    i.   ami    n.i 
weight,  varying  in  diami  I 
.  ;  i..  |i  in.  hi    .    slightlj 

of  1 
and   shell  ind  in  the 

o 
, lish,  v\ In.  Ii  . . . ni. mi •  1 1.. 
.urn-,  of  the  1 

urrounded   by  ili<-   English 

( Irdei  ol    the  Garter,*    b«  stowed 

I  y    William    111. 


*    An    ii  ten 

' 

Carter,    published    1. 


(  ollei  turn    of  Silver   Plate 


probabl)  in  r&  ognil  ion  oi  his  suppoi  t.  So  proud 
was  the  Prussian  King  oi  this  ( (rder,  that  lie  com- 
manded it  to  appear  on  all  his  plate  in  conjunction 
with  the  Electoral  Arms.  Similai  dishes  are  in  the 
po  e  sion  ol  the  Grand  Duke  ol  Hesse.  With 
these  dish        i  nine  •  ompanion  ewers,  19  ins. 

high,  all  resembling  eai  h  othei  in  foi  m,  with  some 
and  <!'■'  oration  oi  the  fluted 
vase-shape  bodies  and  handles  and  lips,  the  lips 
,,i    some    being    formed    oi    the    Prussian    I 

handle  ol  a  lion's  head  on  .1  twisted  stem, 
the  thumbpiei  1     .1  royal  ■  rown,  while  the  lip  :  oi 

others    are    fo 1    oi    a    grote    [ue    mali 

and  the  handles  an  1  agl<  k  on  a 

S(  rolled     tern      all   exei  uted   in    r.698  bj    I 

;     .  Albrei  ht,  membei  ■ 
■  silversmiths.     I 
arealsotwo  othi  1    simil  11  1  wei  -  ol   thi     ami 
smaller  in   size  and  less   innate,   with   fluted   body 
ami  flute  I  edgi  '  and  nei  k  under 


Vnburg 
Arm-  with  the  <  irdei   oi  th<    Gar1  aved  on 

Mylius, 
i 

essa 
tabL    bi  fore  th     ntrod 
l    .    i  •  ■  . 
i  I    .it  this  time  con 

oval  wine   1  istern  iN  21  ins. 

wide,  with  fine  lion  m 

mentally  fluted  bodj  row  of 

bold  escallop  shells  under  the  edgi  istragal  mould- 
th  b  ad  and  n  el,  the  Arms  oi  the  Electors 
ned  with  the  1  irdei  oi  the  Gartei  01  - 


ZZT 
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the  centre  standing  on  four  lions'  <  law  feet,  made 
B          whose   brother,   Ludwig,  exe- 
cuted  the  equally  massi1 mpanion  silver  Urn 

i  No.  tv.i  oi  -null. ii  dei  orative  details,  the  twisted 
handles  springing  from 
female  masks,  the  spout 
jutting  out  from  a  bold 
k  with  large 
shell  above,  the  Prussian 
Eagle  surmounting  the  covei 

41    in-,   high  :    two 
oval  tureens,  with  bold  ver- 
:  anthus-like  foliation 
applied    to    the    bo 
floriated     festoons     on    the 
bod)     two   handles    formed 
oi    ringed   lion    masks,   foui 
lion-claw    feet,  by  A.  Billet  ; 
six  pilgrim-bottles  or  flasks 
(No.  v.).  oi    the  elliptical 
gourd-like   shape,   with    the 
surbase    oi     tin-    body    ver- 
tically fluted,  the  edge  oi  the 
low   foot   similarly  tint*  d    a 
■  mil  .  hain     u  1  iem led   ii om 
1  In-  scrolled  top   mi  t  he 
ind  .mi. e  hed   to   thi 
ead     .it    sides,  the 
I  lectoi     and 
the  Ordei  oi  the  I  rai  tei  with 
the   Prussian  I  rown  en- 
graved, heighl  jj  in-.,  made 
.it   Augsburg     and  .1  largei 
No.    vi.).   embellished 
with    bold    foliation  applied 
1  i  .     annuals'  heads 
it  the  sides,  with 
1  hains  attai  hed,  a  vase  shape 
knob  011  <  ovei .  tin-  low  !<>"t 
moulded,    29    ins.    high,   by 
Albrei  hi    Billet .      I 

the    1 1  ille<  tion    six 

01     bottli      oi 

oi  different  dates, 

part  "I  thi 

tury,  tli  oi    the 

and    fin 

Ii  the   cover  ; 

inded  in   form,  with     1 
raved    with    a    representation    oi    a 


jSLjtoMt* 


cavalry  scene,  probably  made  by  Georg  Ernst, 
u!  Augsburg,  about  1750:  and  another  pair,  quite 
plain,  lion  masks  at  the  sides,  the  Anns  oi  the 
Electors  and  the  Order  oi  the  Gartei  engraved 
by  Daniel  Mannlich,  1  out  t 
goldsmith  at  Berlin,  1696. 
Bottles  ot  this  kind  were 
made  (it  leather  and  pewter 
in  the  middle  ages  in 
I  iiL  l.md.  and  were  familiar 
objei  is  oi  decoration,  not 

only  111  the  precious  metals 
gold  and  silver,  hut  also  111 
majolica,  urbino,  and  other 
wares,  ami  in  Venetian  glass 
in  Italv  dm  ing  tin-  fifti  enth 
ami  mm  .cut  h  centuries  : 
their  use  in  silver  extending 
through  Germany,  France, 
1  loll. mil.  and  England,  where 
t  he  Dukes  oi  Portland 
Newi  as1  le,  .mil  Rutland 
ow  ii  spei  imi  ns  "i  English 
workmanship  in  silvei  oi  the 

dale-     IImij.    1699,    and    I  7  I  =, . 

H  spei  tively. 

The  1      in    the 

wholi  1-    mi- 

doubtedlj    thi     superb    gilt 
standing-cup  and    covei 

famous    Nuremburg   crafts- 
man, We  nzel   I  a  mn  1 1  zer, 

lit  I  to  Maximilian  II. 
Co\  ering  the  central  pai  t 
nt  the  body  is   .1   wealth  of 

hment,      medallions. 
I111  ma n  masks,  knei 
femali    figun      1  namelled 
shields  oi  Arms  oi   thi 
ni      Vug  but  ■      Nuren 
Nordlingen  1  ?),  and   Frank- 
fort (?),  v  "ii  the 

displayed,    alternated    with 
70  masks,    and,    on    the   stem, 

figures  oi    the  foui 
virtues  ■       <■  ided  by  bold  scrolls, 

with  escallop  shells   above.     I  he   figure  si 
on    the    top    0  M  in     II.. 

the  sword, 
orb,  and  sceptre,  and  the  foui  figures  below 
are    those    "l    three    ecclesi 


Collection    of  Si  her    /Vo/r 


J  oh  ann  Jacob  Khuer  von  Belasy,  Bishop  oi 
Salzburg  [560-86  \  ei1  von  Wurzburg,  Bishop 
oi  Bamburg,  1556-77,  Friedrich  von  Wirsberg, 
Bishop  oi  Wurzburg,  E558-7,  and  Philip  Lewis, 
('•Mini  Palatine  and  Duke  oi  Neuburg,  1564-1614 
who  are  identified  from  the  ai  1  ompanj  ing  shields 
"i  arms,  ["his  magnificent  cup,  which  was  doubt- 
less executed  for  a  special  commemorative  occasion, 
was  pun  ha  ed,  in  1867,  by  William  I.  oi  a  Russian 
merchant  on  .1  commercial  visit  to  Berlin. 

\i;"i  hi  1  fin  tanding-cup  and  covei .  ;i  ins. 
high,  in  the  Imperial  Collection,  1-  one  by  another 
Nun  mburg  1  raftsman,  Hans  Petzolt,  who 
flourished  between  [565  and  [625.  Vase-like  in 
form,  with  the  deeply  embossed  plain  cartouches 
— characteristic  oi  German  silversmiths'  work. 
the    intervening    spaces    filled    with    rich   Gothic 


foliage,    the   "  knop  "  on  thi  1  sed  of 

li  lii  atejy  wrought,  thi 
surmounted  l'\  a  figure  oi  Diana. 

1  'i  greal  inti  n  I  to  lovei  "I  "id  English  plate 
is  the  tall  Elizabethan  vase  m  bottle  20  ins.  high, 
dated  1579  (No.  \  iii.),  di  1  orated  with  the  flal 
repoussee  foliations  and  strapwork  typical  ol  the 
period  and  engravi  d  with  floriation 
the  lowei  pan  fluted,  a  chain  attai  hed  to  the  lion 
masks,  egg  and  dan  mouldings  on  the  !<><>t.  its 
past  history  is  unknown,  bui  it  1-  believed  to 
have  been  a  gift  from  the  Royal  House  oi  1 

t i''  "i   the   I'  [ei  tors   -1    Brandi  tibui    .     Similar 

English  bottli  presents  from  tin-  [hrone  of 
England  to  Czars  oi  Russia,  an-  preserved  in  the 
'M,  ins  .11  Moscow. 

(  /;■    fa      OlltillU,  .:.  1 
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Old    Copenhagen    Porcelain 

Part    II. 

By  E.   Reuter 


•-. 


'.  i  idoratio 

hardly  !»•  excelled,  but  n< > t  being  possessed  of  an 
al  m  its  purity 
tint  he  loved  and  admired.  From  tin-  firsl  he  had 
ed  the  idea  thai  the  use  oi  the  beautiful 
material  should  nol  be  confined  to  a  I  rodui  I  i  i 
alone,  but  should  enter  into 
all    well-to-do   houses    and    be 

i:  pOSI   i 

in  every-day  life.      His  efforts 
.    with    su(  i  ess  ; 
■ 

pride  o! 
I  ■ 
our   days.      1 1      gave    his    in! 
attention  to  the  servii  i 
iration  and  wil 

which 

d  fficulties. 
painl  ing  the  china 

i-   oi  so- 

rov    edgi      representin 

I  01   moulded 
found  a 

It 

■ 


V 


for  decorating  the  very  old  Chinese  porcelain,  was 
found  a  plum-tree  with  flowers  at  the  root  in  lull 
lildoin ;  above  H  is  a  fine  brani  h  formii  bov 
with  buds  just  opening  in  the  centre  and  small 
symmetrica]  leaves  on  eithei  side.  The  Danish 
i.i.  toi  5  adopti  'I  thi  motii  in  its  cnuui.il  form, 
but  by  constant  repetition  it 
gradually  trail  fo  ned 
into   it-   presenl  definiti 

ign  i-  fas<  inating,  and 
ows    on    one 
becomes  accustomed  to         [     ? 
i  >  no  man's  invention, 
:i    developed    From    the    daily 
titio  the  fac- 

tory :     but    it    i-   only    fair   to 
motif  state  that   Mtillei.  b\ 

duction,  ha    ennobl 
common  articles  of  every-day  use,  ai  d  I  iu|    I  tl  i 
i 
lla\  ing  been  placed  o 
oon  ti  ied  to  deal  with  obji  i  Lter  artistic 

■ 
""■UJ4"-'"*!  Danish   and 


■ 


r> 


numerous 

of   ar1 

ed,       which 

t      on     a      level 

ith  th 

best  ■  ii 

i  the  t 

mie.      Mo 

works     went 
and  ■  mly  a  few 

those 
111      the      I  Oil)  I  lion      "I 

Rosenboi      I 
still    left    in    Denmark. 
Wealthy        people 
speciallj 

i      and    .11  1 1st  i. 


K2 

_ : 

V 
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services;  one  of  these,  called  the  Monrad  service, 
shows  various  styles  oi  artistic  decoration,  each 
piece  having  a  different  design.  The  colouring  is 
magnificent,  all  the  edges  are  painted  in  royal 
ith  rich  gold.  One  oi  the  saucers  is  deco- 
ra;* 1  in  the  Attrap  style,  and  is  exceedingly  well 
1.  but  not  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
decoration.  A  beautiful  tea-  ervice,  well  preserved 
and  decorated  in  this  style,  belongs  to  Mrs.  Holm- 
blad. 

The  Danish  courl  was  naturally  the  chiel 
^ui  :  orter  oi  the  fai  tory,  and  .it  Rosenborg  Castle 
can  bo  seen  the  greatest  and  finest  achievements 
oi  that  period.  1  all  vases,  4  to  5  feel  high,  magni- 
ficently decorated,  with  ornamentation  and  pictures 
of  I  >owagi  :    '  (ui  en  .     dishes,    etc.,    in    great 

.  :  the  heir  apparent     monogram 
to  the  energy  oi  the  fai  torj  and  the  interest 
in  it  by  the  court.     At    Rosenborg,  again, 
een   the  greatest   work  produced   by  the 
the    Flora    Danica    Service;    th     1 
Print  1    R<  g<  m   ordered   it   during  the  \  isil  oi  the 
1  ount  ■  to  the  fai  tor}  in   [790.     It  was  not 
known   at    the    time    for  whom    the     ervice    was 
intended,    but    it    is    suggested    that     tl  1 
Fi nn  e  meant    it    for  a   gifl    to  I  atherine   II..  on 
account    of    the    most    intimate    friendship   which 
seemed   to   exist    between    the    two  Government 
;hteenth  1  entui  \ .      I  he  woi  1. 


went  on  for  fifteen  years.  The  servii  e  was  at 
first  intended  for  eighty  persons,  and  in  17114 
1,835  pieces  were  ready.  When  the  Empress  of 
Russia  died  in  1796  it  was  however,  found  neces- 
.  irj  to  complete  the  service  with  extra  pieces. 
In  [797  th.  ervice  had  grown  to  2,600  pieces, 
and  now  the  '  rown  Prino  [avi  ordei  that  the 
should  be  increased  to  suil  too  persons. 
During  tl"'  political  troubles  which  attended  the 
passing  oi  the  century,  the  work  was  stopped, 
and  delivery  was  made  of  all  the  finished  pieces. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  French  counts 
who  saw  the  part  then  readj  wa  thai  i1  would  be 
t!.,-  i  fiei  d'ceuvre  oi   the   fai  tory. 

The  idea  of  its  decoration  was  original.  The 
service  was  to  present  the  flora  of  Denmark. 
each  single  piece  being  decorated  with  its  special 
Danish  flower.  A  newly  published  work  of  the 
Danish    flora,    containing    beautiful    illustrations. 


VASE   AND    FRUIT    BASKETS    FROM    THE    FLORA    DANICA    SERVICE 


BASKETS    I  <  >K    I-KITT    l:l  I.'  >\<  .  I \<  .     I"    Til!-:    FLORA    DANICA    SER\ 
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furnished  models,   and   the   flowers   were   painted 
with   tin-  great  kill. 

It  must  be  said  that  not  all  the  flowei  were 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  decoration,  some  being 
rather  stiff,  but,  .1-  .1  whole,  the  woi  k  dom  i  > 
an  impression  oi  the  greal  love  felt  for  the  Danish 
flowei  woi  Id,  and  th  exi  1  ution  1-  admirable 
throughout.  I  he  name  oi  th  paintei  w  ho 
formed  this  gigantic  task  is  Bayer. 

A   number  of  statuettes   in    Danish   and    N'or- 
wegi  ui  national  costume  were  to  have  accompanied 


the  Flora  1>auu  a  service,  bul   only  pari   ol   these 
were  a.  tually  executed.     Be  id 

iro   need  a    ;reai   numb  1   oi   figure  .  1 1 

I  uplau    .mi  artisl   spei  iallj   gift*  d  foi  thi 

work.     His    ; lu<  tions    were    nol    <  onfined    I 

portrail  groups,  such  .1-  shown  in  our  illustration 

oi  th«-  I  >owa  '-'i  1  (in  en    bu1    il  mpri  ed 

in  the  taste  oi   the  Loui     W      

Flute-player,     th      I  >an<  ii        Gi 

Some  ol  the  figures  oi  this  period,  howevi 

the  i  harm  oi  theii   Frem  h  and  Saxon  prototypes 


The    (  onnoisseur 


people  had  the  mean6  for  the  adequate  support 
of  tlii-  industrial  art. 

I  Inlj  in  recent  times,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment oi  Councillor  of  state.  Philipp  Schou,  and 
Professoi  Arnold  Krog,  the  factory  has  risen  once 
again  above  the  low  ebb  which  had  prevailed  Eoi 
many  years.  Hie  collection  of  Danish  porcelain 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  oi  r88g  came  as  a 
great  surprise  to  the  ceramic  world,  and  caused 
a  vei  itable  revolution  by  it-  originality. 

\\  e  are  indi  bted  to  the  publication  oi  Pro- 
fessors Karl  Mad- i!  and  i  ,  Nyro]  foi  a  number 
oi  th    fa<  ts  •  ontaim  d  in  thi   abo\  i   article. 


Danish     sculptor,    Thorvaldsen, 

about   the    middle  ot    the   nine- 
teenth i  entui  \ . 

With     the     di  i  o 
the  win),   on  tl      l  Dan 

i  d    period 

ill      the     I  ..■ 

end.    and     Mullet      leti 
the    management.        I 

the   chart  and    the 

R 

Ill      the 

and    neitl  nor  the 
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Fan  collecting  po--e--e-  lascinations 
all  it-  own.  It  appeals  not  alone  to  tin-  lovei  oi 
dainty  beautj  in  decorative  art,  bul  to  the  student 
nt  history  as  well,  tor  mi  it-  leaves  are  inscribed 
the  tale  ol  nations,  the  rise  ami  fall  '>i  kingdoms 

•  iii.l  dynasties.     The  collector  <>t   fans,   therefore, 

•  •  irts  on  hi-  quest  animated  by  .1  double  purpose — 

[uire  a  valuable  work  oi  art.  or  some  interest- 
11  mento  ol   a   bye-gone   period  or  phase  ol 

-  icial  history. 

The  earliest  form  oi  tan  a-  used  by  the  Egyptians 

in  -tat.-  functions,  was  in  the  form  oi  a  palm-leaf, 


thickly  glided  and  tipped  with  peacock's  feathers  ; 
of  these  fans  only  two  or  three  known  specimens 
exist. 

Amongst  curiosities  in  early  Ian-  may  be  cited 
the  Persian  fan.  in  the  shape  oi  a  feather  brush 
made  entirely  oi  peacock  leather-,  and.  a  century 
later,  tin-  flag  lan.  a-  introduced  into  Italy  from 
the  East,  flu-  earliest  record  ol  the  folded  <>i 
'■  pleated  *'  fan  comes  from  Japan,  where  tradition 
says  it  wa-  designed  aboul  1170  a.d.  1>y  an  artist 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jen-ji, 
on   the    principle   oi    tin-   construction    oi    a    hat'- 
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Fan    Collecting 


mii-.  This  is  another  striking  instance  oi  how 
losely  the  Japanese  have  based  their  art  on 
natural  constructive  forms,  and  how  much  our 
Western  civilisation  is  indebted  to  the  older 
nlture  ol  the  fai  East.  From  Japan  the  folded 
•.hi  was  imported  into  China  m  960  \.r>..  which 
refutes  .1  popular  belief  that  the  folded  Fan  was 
originally  made  in  China. 


towards  the  close  oi  the  sixteenth  century 
the  folded  fan  was  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
gradually  became  Westernized,  closely  following 
the  succeeding  developements  in  the  history  of 
European  art. 

Naturallv  the  first  10m  cm  of  the  collector  ol 
I. in-,  is  to  determine  to  what  particulai  period 
his   acquisition    belongs   and    its  nationality     and 


;evkksi.    1  1 
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here  a  few   gi  net  il   ruli  s  ma;  [uidance 

to  the  aovice  in  fan-collecting.  He  should  not 
place  too  implicit  trust  in  the  opinion  ol  those 
most    interested    in    his    contemplated    purchases, 

Lthei  rely  on  what  knowledge  he  already 
possesses  and  his  own  powers  of  observation,  foi 
the  eyesight  can  be  quickly  trained  to  recognise 
the  real  from  the  spurious.  A  preliminary  study 
of    the    various    foreign     •  hools    ol    painting   and 

tive  art  will  be  found  ol  invaluable  service, 
ait  ol  each  country  possesses  some  dis- 
tinctive and  unmistakeable  features  and  national 


fans    French    tans   take   the   first   place   for   then 
elegance,  beauty,  and  costliness. 

It  is  a  standing  cause  lor  regret  that  those  lew 
famous  artists  who  were  willing  to  give  their  time 
to  the  occasional  decoration  ol  a  tan  did  not,  as 
a  rule,  sign  their  handiwork,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
connoisseur  in  painting  to  discover  (or  think  he 
does)  by  certain  features  in  drawing  and  tricks 
of  technique,  the  anonymous  authorship.  Tradi- 
tion has  otten  been  allowed  to  play  too  dei  isive 
a  part  m  determining  this  knotty  point,  but 
tradition,    unless    supported    by   ocular  evidence, 


i  ■         Germai       vorkmans  hip    is 
usually  rathei  heavy  in  i  harai  tei   both  a 

di  i 

tinguishable   by   the   fine   colour   ol    the   painting 

I  hi    Ri  riaissance 

ind      -mall      Sticks  ; 

imple  and   rathei 

I 

■ 

tial    f<  atures    in 
lo  eiv   those 
numbei    ol 
■ 

iain.       Mter  Italian 


should  not  be   <<  i  epted  foi  gospel.     Fan  pai 

nun  h   like   miniature  painting,  as   far  as 
in    both    cases    a    master-hand    is    recognised   by 
delii  ai  \  as  well  as  firmness  oi  toui  h  and  roui 
ol  finish,  all  ol  winch  are  wanting  in  the  work  ol 
ondarj    rank. 
I    i  mens  aftei  the  designs 

by  the  famou     I  raver,    Abraham   B 

il    valui    to  the 
i    very   fine  example  ol    his   work 
is  now    I  the  collection  ol  Mr.  I    I 

i  .it  i  i  uhe.     It  is  in  i    style. 

very   flo  ,  and 

the    mi  dallions    i  ontaining 

mytholo  ["hi     work    ol     Nicholas 


Fan    C  ollecting 


Loire,  1624 

.iu-1  is  similai  in  style,  bul  more  massive  and  less 

frei    in  d 

A     nol     infrequenl  made,    when 

attributing  the  design  ol  the  mount  oi  a  fan  to 
such  and  such  .m  artisl  oi  note,  by  omitting  to 
considei  the  style  oi  the  stii  ks.  Here  anothet 
important  point  has  to  be  considered,  namelj 
that  the  mount  ol  .1  fan,  be  it  painting  oi  embroi- 
dery, is  of  much  frailer  substance  than  the  rest, 
and  when  damaged  oi  torn,  has  often  been  replaced 
by  a  painting  of  another  date,  though  presumably 


l 
the  process  ol  vai  nish 
brothers  Martin,  oi  "  Vernis  Martin  "  fain 

makers  to  Louis  XV.    but  a  j 

so-called  "  Vernis  Martin  "  fans  are  no1  the  actual 
handiwork   ol    the    brothei      bul    l>\    the   h 
imitatoi  -    theii    invention   1  reated.      I  he 
these  fans  differs  1  onsidi  rabty .  somi    I    in     deo 
rated  in  Chinese  manner  and  others  with  pai 
.iiiii  \\  atteau  and  Bouchei .    Here, 
observation   is   necessary   both   as   to  the  quality 
and    texture   ol    painting  and   varnish,    in   deter- 


MOUNT      FINELY 


congruous  in  character.  It  is  also  extremely 
difficult  at  times  to  decide  what  are  genuine  or 
piei  ed  Ori  ntal  fans.  In  the  eighteenth  1  entui  \ 
fan  sticks  in  lacquer  and  carved  ivory  were  largely 

impot  ti  d    from    I  hina    into    I  pe     to    rei  ei\  e 

mounts  of  indigenous  manufacture.  Fans  composed 
entirely  ol  finel}  can  ed  ivoi  \  hoi  a,  01  toi  toiseshell 
and  varnished  all  over,  were  first  made  in  Holland 
aboul  17  ',4.  in  imitation  ol  1  hinese  lai  quer  work. 
1  1  >ut<  h  1. in    are    •  m  rallj  ol 

are   painted  with  a   garland  01    small   wreaths  of 
Bowers,  in  which  the  prevailing  colours  are  blue 
and   pink.      I  he   Frem  h   were  quii  k   a1    ad  iptin 
this  style  oi   fan,  and   improving  on   it  ;   v 
Louis   XV.   fans  carried  oul    in   ivor}    bearing  on 
one    ide  painte  1  me  I  illions  ol  figures,  and  flowers 


mining  the  value  of  the  piece.  Carved  and  painted 
fans,   hi    "  eVentails  brises,"   became  quickly   the 

vogue    and  were  co] I  also  by  English  makers. 

ni  the  genuine  "  Vernis  Martin  "  fans  the  centre- 
pieces by  Huel  represent  rustic  groups  oi  figures 
and  animals,  and  these  fans  are  very  valuable  to 

tli I!*''  tin . 

In  the  earlier  specimens  ol  the  French  pleated 
fan,    end    oi    sixteenth    century,    the 
mounl    is   often   decorated    with    at 
lace-work   running  round    the   top.     The   size   ol 

prett}     ure  ind.ii  a1 i  the  period 

tn  whii  li  it  belonged  :  fans  after  their  introdm  tion 
graduall}  im  n  a  ed  in  izi  und  i  Loui  XIV. 
thru  fluctuated  until  the  middle  oi  the  eighteenth 
century,   when   they   gradualh    di 


The    Connoisseur 


tions   we   find   paramounl    under   the   first 
rhey,    however,    at    no    time    attained 
to  the  -i/''  "i  those  an  ii  nl    [apam  51    Cou  I 

which  measured  two  [eel itrange 

appendages  of  tassels  and  chenille  braids  swepl 
■    lad}    fanned  herself.     And, 
while   on   the    subja  1    o1    Eastei  n    fans,    mention 
should  not  be  forgotten  of  those  vei  y  rare  an 
valuable  old  Chi  ■  ■  •  entei  nth   century), 


with  sticks  .mil  guards  oi  silver  or  ,^ilt  fihgree 
work,  ornamented  with  a  plain  design  m  trans- 
lucent enamel,  tin-  Miss  Moss, 
0  Fi  11  ill  Blai  i.v,  1  Lpp)  ownei  ol 
.1  \  i'i  \  ....  pi  imen  ol  a  tan  ot  this  kind. 
whii  ii  has,  I  think,  been  et  1  01  ibed  as 
Spanish,  ["he  mount  is  e\  1  lenl  5  oi  mui  h  more 
oi 'lit  date,  ind  presumably  represents  tin-  family 
oi   Philip  IV.  oi  Spain. 
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Miss  Moss's  collection,  though  small, comprising, 
as  it  does,  aboul  thirty  fans,  is  extremely  valuable. 
The  tans  have  all  been  mosl  carefully  chosen, 
are  in  fine  condition 

best  st\  les  oi  decorative  woi  k     (  hinese,   French, 
Italian,   English    and  I  >uti  h.      ^mon     I   I  hi    I 
lish  tans  one  oi   peculiai   interest   dates  from  the 
reign  oi  \\  illia  0  cks  are  i  arved 

ind  the  mount  oi   paper  is  painted  with  a 
!  Kensington  Square  and  personages  in  the 
costume  oi  the  period.     As  an  authentii    relii    oi 
old  London,  tins  fan  has  it-  special  value 
historian. 

A  group  ut  "Minuet"  fans  includes  one  oi 
which  the  design  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
Angelica  Kauffman,  who.  as  is  well  known. 
often  designed  fans.  It  is  of  carved  ivory  in  an 
elaborate  design  oi  which  the  motive  is  an  arrow- 
head, ami  the  guards  are  ornamented  with  steel 
beading  and  exquisitely-carved  medallions.  A 
Frem  h  Minuet  fan  is  made  oi  asses'  skin  (a  pure 
white  vellum),  and  is  decorated  with  an  Oriental 
pattern  of  exotic  birds  beautifully  drawn  and 
brilliantly  coloured.  Two  Dutch  fans  in  carved 
horn  are  painted  with  single  forget-me-nots  and 
small  wreaths ;  but  the  most  remarkable  oi  the 
lot.  by  reason  of  its  altogether  uncommon  charac- 
ter,  is  a  fan  in  finely  pierced  steel  over  taffety, 


with  pearl  I  ol    the    above    fans    is 

imple    "i    ,1    i  tyle    of 

orative  work. 
Amongst    othei    beautiful    fans  in    Mi      Mo 
collection    lp 

.tin  5    in  red  and  gold,  with  sticks 
lacquer.      A    Louis    XVI.   fan,   a 

i    t    -u  le  "i    dei  orative  work 
oi  the  period   the  pear]  stii  ks  elaboratelj 
with  gold  em  i  u  tations  on  on<     idi    and 
the  reverse       inEii  dish  eightei  uth  1 1  atury  flan, 
the  ivory  sticks  richlj  carved,  the  mount  vellum, 
with  painted  medallions  oi  figures,  and  lace  scrolls 
in  shade>  of  dull  cream  and  crimson.      An  early 
French  fan  in  Eastern  mannei .  and  with  lai  i 
pattern,  a  <  urious  feature  in  the  decoration  of  the 
ivory  sti         «  ingle  inlel  oi  carved  n 

of-pearl :  and  an  Italian  fan,  middle  seventeenth 
century,  entirely  in  carved  and  painted  ivory. 
Miss  Moss  has  made  it  a  rule  to  reject  .m\  fan 
offered  to  her  (unless  it  be  one  oi  historic  interest) 
where  the  sticks  have  been  damaged,  and  then 
repaired  by  fresh  and  incongruous  additions.  The 
Let  oi  the  perfect  condition  oi  the  most  valuable 
spei  miens  of  her  collection  makes  it  a  remarkable 
one,  apart  from  other  considerations.  The  fans 
here  reproduced  were  kindly  lent  by  Miss  M 
for  The  Connoisseur. 


Pottery  and 
Porcelai 


Thomas    Whieldon,    the    Staffordshire    Potter 

Part    I.       Table    Ware  By    FranK    Freeth,    M.A. 


["o  Tho         Whieldon,  ol  Little  Fenton, 

■  i     i  ion     oi     1m\  in       liis    name 

associated    with    a    pai  ticul  i  i       English 

I  he  numbei    oi   potters   to  whi  u 
a   tribute   oi    merit    has   been   accorded   is  small. 

I unted   on   the 

i|  one  hand  ;    the  othi  i     are    roft,   Elers, 
Astbury,  and    '  id  they  all  alike  hail 

from  the  Midland  ('(maty  renowned  i1 
nut  the  world  foi  its  potworks.  No1  only  was 
Whieldon  famous  as  a  potter,  but  he  was  also  a 
rable  lo<  a]  impoi  tance,  foi  he  held, 
anion;;  othei  publii  offices,  thai  oi  High  Sherifl 
of   Staffordshin  md    ye1    h    rem 

moot  poini  to  tl      day  a    to  how  his  narm 

to   be   spelt.     \\ ,    ,  omi    i I  hi 

Ion,    Wheildon,    Whealdon,   and    \\  hi 

i  he  form 
Oie  great  vai  ietj 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  erratic    pi 

1 1  inquire  into  the  nature  ol   the   so 
\\  hieldon  wan-     oi    rathei    w 

wli.it    means 
i    identifying  the   produi  tion 
for  whii  \  hieldon  was  himsell  directly 

responsible.     No 

his  own 

ind   tint 

of  liis    numerous 

contem  porai  y 

\\  .  |l.  I  3 


T 


the  task,  and  in  their  treatises  on  the  ware 
have  contented  themselves  with  including  all 
pieo  thai  beat  the  family  likeness,  whether 
;ood  bad,  oi  indifferent.  Whieldon  nevei  pu1 
any  definite  mark  upon  his  own  productions. 
Still,    l    think    there    are    signs    and    tok 

■nid.    H  i   ii   we   examine  tin    di nl      pecimec 

5 .  m  spite  ol  thi  mi  igri  m  oi  the 
it  out  disposal.  rhe  wanl  ol  external 
tble.  E  ven  Simi  on  Shaw 
who  has  played  towards  comparatively  insig- 
nificant pott. -is  the  p. nt  thai  Boswell 
tow. nd-  Samuel  Johnson  in  recording  theii 
minutest  \  ii  tues  and  foibles,  makes  I 
..  antii  -t    mention    ol   one  who  was  probal 

entive  and  original  potter  oi  the  eighteenth 
century,    no1    excepting    even   the  famous  Josiah 

Wed  ;w I  himself.      Ml  tl"'  information  w  i 

aboul  him  is  thai  he  was  a1  wot  k  at  Little  ] 

i    io  to  within  about  eighteen  years  of  his 
death    in    [798.     Foi      e\  en    yeai     ol    th 
eventful  period  (1752-1759),  the  Prino   ol  I 

\\  i  dgwood  ha     bei  n  1  ailed,  was  .  ontenl   to  bi 

his  junioi  partner.     Many  eminenl  potters,  too,  oi 

the  last  quai  tei  ol  the  eighteenth  <  entui  5     among 

them    I-  od     and    William    Greatbach 

ved  undei  him 

a  -     apprentii  es, 

and     no    doubt 

I.  .11  nt  from  him, 

as    Wei 

himseli      must 
/^""  have  done,  many 

x  ol    those 

theii    .  1  a  1 1 
^  which    km 

to  theii 
i,    aftei 

thai  Mr.  Hi 


vi    wiui 
16: 


Thomas    II  'hieldon 
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in   his   British    W 

hints  thai 
Whieldon  was  more  in- 
debted to  Ins  partner 
and  pupils  than  they  to 
linn  in- 1.  1  think,  some- 
li  i  ous 1 y , 

fact  s  poi  ni  -  all  the 
other  way.  His  actual 
words  are  "  11  is  nol 
possible  i"  say  how 
much  oi  his  re]  mtation 
was  due  to  the  skill  of 
his  assistants."  Mr. 
William  Burton  is,  in 
my  opinion,  on  surer 
ground  when,  referring 
tu  the  men  who  were 
must  active  and 
instrumental  in  im- 
proving the  Stafford- 
shire pottery,  he  delivers 

this  eulogy  on  Whieldon:  "For  the  post  of 
honour  no  name  could  enter  into  competition 
with  that  of  Thomas  Whieldon,  who  between 
1740  and  1780  improved  the  older  processes, 
and  wrought  with  them  new  kinds  of  ware." 
li  this  be  a  fact,  and  1  believe  it  to  be,  he  has  a 
far  stronger  claim  to  the  recognition  of  posterity 
than  has  hitherto  been  admitted.  At  any  rate, 
the  enhanced  value  set  upon  his  particular  work 
in  the  last  decade  would  indicate  that  collectors 
and  others  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  oi  his  varied  productions  endorse  Mr. 
Burton's  view.  The  competition  in  auction  rooms 
for  Whieldon  wan-  is  now  so  keen  that  pieci  , 
which  could  have  been  bought  for  a  sovereign  or 
so  a  lew  years  ago,  letch  under  the  hammer  any 
sum  from  five  to  ten,  or  even  twenty,  pound 
according  to  their 
quality  and  condition. 
Whatever  Thomas 
Whiild  mi's  influence 
was,    n     inii-t    be   con- 

1  ed  l    thai    tin'    pe 1 

ol  his  activity  was 
synchronous  with  some 
oi  ili.-  mo. t  importanl 
developements  that  have 
ever  taken  plai  e  in  I  he 
history  oi  ceramics. 
He  took  up  the  thread 


as  it  fell  from  the  hands 
oi  Astburj  in  1    . 
.it   on  1    procei  ded  with 
experiments    that    gave 
the  charm  ol  variety  to 

somewha  t  under  t  he 
disad',  .1  11  1  a 
monotony.        1 1 

se< |n<  in  e  is  tli.it  1  he 
earlier  pieces,  which 
he  I  ,i  ii  g  to  W  h  a  t 
I  call  1  he  tran  ition 
have  been  as 
often  ascribed  to  Ast- 
bury  as  to  Whieldon  ; 
lmt  sin<  e  tin  \   I"  .H   1  lie 

I    ll.ll.M    tel  I     th    ,       of       both 

potters,    they  must  un- 
hesitatingly be  regarded 

as  the  work  of  the  later 

Villi     BROAD    VE.NING  Ol      the     tWO.  I      allude 

to  those  t  <  .1  .it-  ■] 
coffee  pots  which  have  an  Astbury  body  with 
handles  and  spouts  of  the  Whieldon  type,  and  to 
tho  e  curious  little  figures  with  red  bases,  yellow 
heads,  and  mottled  clothing,  which  I  shall  deal 
with  in  Part  II.  But  I  am  anticipating  matters, 
and  must  hark  back  to  desi  ribe  the  wares  and  how 
they  were  produced.  They  may  be  cla»ihcd 
as  follows  (i.)  solid  agate;  (ii.)  tortoiseshell  and 
clouded ;  (iii.)  cauliflower  (including  pine-apple, 
lemon,  and  maize).  The  first-named  is  a  natural 
descendant  of  the  so-called  comb-ware  oi  the  seven- 
teenth century  :  "sed  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  '  " 
Under  Whieldon's  master-touch  the  coarse  matei  ial 
is  suddenly  transformed  out  of  all  knowledge, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  this  change  he  effe<  ted  by  quite 
a  simple  process.  Instead  ol  making  the  veimng 
on  the  sin  face  alone  by  means  oi  squeezing  differenl 
coloured  clays  on  to  the 
body,  he  devised  the 
method  ot  putting  thin 
[ayei  of  th  - 
on  the  top  ol  the  othei . 
and  then,  when  they 
had  adhered  sufficiently, 
cutting  the  ci 
mass  into  slii  es  ;  these 
he    then    worked    into 

the     desired     shapes, 

afterwards     applying 
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tints.        I  here    is  a  i  harming    vai  iety   in 

the  nature  oi   I  indeed,  no  two  purrs 

an-  exactly  ali  e.    1  of  vi  ining   may  be 

!/..  the  fine,  medium, 

i  mi  .1  diamond  >hapi  d  teapol  I  have 

almo  •   imper- 

,  eptible  a1    fii   I     t  ;h1     and   i      i  onsequently,  not 

nearly  so  effe<  tive  in  a   •  abim  I   a     the  mi  dium, 

mple   "t    whi<  h    I    have   illustrated    in   the 

.  i     d    handle    (No.    i.).     It 

>i  those  dainty  blue-tinti  d  piei  es  that  are 

i  beai   th    per- 

■    W  hieldon  upon  it.     Th<   - i 

:■  :    kind  "t   veining,   is  shown  on  the  jug 
ted   (No.   ii.).     This  agal  ■     used 

Manifold 
thus    obtained    were,    th< 

ind    the   resull    ol    his 
i.  the  beautiful 
■ 
ly  prized.       I  i  oloured 

I 

I  urple  brown 
the  warm  yellow 
i  I'ri   brown   by  a 


mixture  oi  the  two;  oxide  of  cobalt  and  copper, 
respectively,  gave  the  blue  and  green  hues,  and 
so  on.  The  earliest  examples,  as  is  but  natural, 
recall  the  work  of  his  immediate  predecessor 
\  tburj  indeed  they  are  often  so  labelled  in 
museums.  The  teapot  illustrated  (No.  iii.)  has  a 
fawn-coloured  body,  with  the  handle,  spout,  and 
applied  decoration  mottled  in  the  manner  1  have 
just  described,  rhe  change  from  lawn  to  light 
yellow  marks  the  next  stage,  and  we  have  proof 
that  it  took  plai  i  a  earb  is  'W  hieldon's  partner- 
ship with  Wedgwood,  foi  almosl  the  only  piei  e  ol 
pottery  thai  we  are  positively  sure  that  Whieldon 
himseli  manufactured  has  this  yellow  glaze.  It 
is  a  jug  inscribed  "Ralph  Hammer-lev.  1757," 
which  was  given  by  Whieldon  to  Hammersley, 
his  milkman.  As  forming  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  of  Whieldon's  own  work,  it  1-.  oi  course, 
,11  paramounl  important  e  and  worthy  of 
the  1  losesl  stu  Ly.  I  he  yellow  surface  1-  orna- 
mented with  rosette-like  flowers  and  leavestinted 
in  reliei  with  touches  oi  green,  grey,  and  yellow. 
It  has  the  so-called  "  crabstock  "  or  "  ru  itii 
handle  which  is  characteristic  ol  so  main  Whiel- 
don and  saltglaze  pieces.  With  this  authi  ntii  pie<  <• 
to  guide  us,  I  think  we  may  safel}  1  Lui 
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the  coffee-pot  next 
illustrated  (No.  iv.) 
procei  ded  fi  om  i  h< 
ou1  thi 
same  period.  It  is 
the  same  colour  and 
has  similai  applied 
oi  naments  in  the 
Elers  style,  t  inted 
with  touches  ol  green 
and  lighl  •  brown  in 
the  same  way.  The 
handle,  it  is  true,  is 
somewli.it  diffi  rent, 
but  handles  and 
spun  ts  were  made 

quite  regardless  of  the  body,  and  pu1  on  in  a 
promiscuous  manner.  In  this  rase  the  handle  is 
pinched  .it  the  bottom,  as  handles  frequent lv  are 
onsaltglazed  pieces.  Indeed,  there  is  a  saltglaze 
coffee-pot  in  the  British  Museum  almost  exactly 
like  i1  in  ornamentation  and  shape.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  the  British  Museum  guide,  and  stated 
therein  to  have  been  "  probablj  made  by  John 
Astburv."  though  we  do  not  meet  with  any  work 
quite  so  fine  on  the  red  ware  pieces  that  we  know  to 
have  been  made 
by  Astburv. 

A  tint  her 
stage  was 
reached,  w  hen 
Whieldon  took 
to  mottling  or 
c 1 o u d  i  n g  the 
wh  ok- 
as well  as  the 
raised  orna- 
ments. A  throb- 
bing brown  in 
imitation  of 
tortoiseshell 
was  perhaps  his 
favourite  colour 
for  this  pur- 
pose. The  effect 
of  it  may  be 
gathered  from 
the    illu 

(No.  v.)  of  the 
beautiful  coffee- 
pot dei  01  ited 
with  vine  ten- 
drils, leaves,  and 


) 
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grapes  in  relief,  and 
i  oui  ImiI  with  gold. 
It  may  be  noticed 
thai  in. i  n  v  "i  the 
tea-pots, 
i  iid  i  i  earn  jugs  of 
this  kmd  have  a  bird 
with  on  i 

.in  the  lid  in  place  of  a 
knob  or  "crabstock." 
This  peculiarity  has 
given  rise  to  an 
ingenious  conjecture 
that  they  were  made 
by  a  contempor.n  y 
] Hitter  named  Daniel 
Bud,  of  (  lilt  Bank,  near  Moke  ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  lias  nothing  to  support  it  excepl  the 
name,  which  no  doubt  suggested  the  idea.  More 
uncommon,  and  to  my  mind  more  fascinating,  are 
th  pieces  that  are  clouded  ovei  with  a  throbbing 
slate  colour  of  a  deep  tone:  they  are  so  rich- 
looking.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  specimens 
upon  which  the  decoration  is  moulded  instead  of 
being  applied.  It  will  be  found  thai  the  Oriental 
ta  te  predominates  upon  them.  Teapots  and  tea- 
caddies  with 
(  hinese  figures 
a  ml  desi gns 
1 1  i  ally 
in  panel  s — 
moulded  on 
them  are  less 
ran-  than  those 
with  English 
designs,  like  the 
rich  greeny  tea- 
pot illu 
(No.  vi. t,  which 
ha  on  the  sides 
quite  <m  elabo- 
i.it.  landscape 
impressed,  with 
pond .  cattle, 
swans,  etc. 
It  may  be 
:  thai 
many    mottled 

we  I  e 

manufactured 

i 

ally  have  plain, 
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smooth  ■■■  '':'''l  with  a  thinner 

and  poorer  glaze.  Another  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  twisted  handle  and  Bower  on  lid,  which  are 
eminently  charai  teristii    oi   Leeds  ware. 

..\  rare  would  be  complete 

without  any  reference  to  the  n  I  plates, 

which  v,  es  i  hii  fly,  and 

are    by    no    means    so  other    articles, 

["hey  were  made  in  nearly  all  shades  and  tints; 
1  -nt    the  deep  grej    o<  tagonal    ones   are  generallj 
edbj  collectors,  and  with  reason,  foi   they 
.show  the  besl  quality.      The  "  King  oi   Prussia  " 
I     ,.  I  have  illu  ii.),  as  a  speci- 

men has  less  merit  aboul   ii   than  interest.      I  hi 
colour  is  not  oi  the  best,  and  is  pu1  on  in  blotches. 
In  the  different  compartments  of  the  bordei  is  the 
to  the  King  oi  Prussia  and 
led  by  a  busl  "I  Frederi  I,  the 
i    all  moulded  in 

relief.     A  plate  oi  the  same  pattern  was  als ade 

in  saltglaze.     1  hej  w<  re  no  doubt  executed  about 

1757.  when   the  trend   oi    hi  1 al  evi  nl     mad. 

opular  in  iln>  country. 
1        i!\-,  thru-  w  the  tea  and  coffee  ware  made 
in    imitation    oi    thi     1  melon, 

and  pine-apple.     It  has  distinctive  features  of  its 


own.    yet    the  e  tch  a  gi  i  mblance 

in  shape  and  tone  between  this  ware  and  the 
mottled  that,  for  want  oi  bettei  knowledge,  it 
is  usual  to  attribute  its  make  to  Whieldon.  ["he 
striking  similarity  betwi  en  thi  e  on  this 

ware  and  on   W  edgw I     d<     erl   servi<  es  would 

suggest    the    notion    that    this    particular    tint    was 
evolved  during  the  partnership  period.     Which  oi 
the  two  was  the  originator,  must.  I   fear,  remain 
a    mystery.     Oi    the    four    patterns    mentioned, 
thai   oi    the  -  auliflowei    wa     the  mosl    ju<  cessful. 
I  he    conventional    treatment    is    very    effective, 
the  rich  green  and  creamy  yellow  I  nine,  delight 
lulls    ,  ontrasb  d    as  on   the  1  offee-pol    illustrated 
(No.  viii.) ;    hut.  alas'    worthless    imitators   have 
lately  been  very  much    en  ■  videna    and  colli 
must  be  on  their  guard  againsl  buying  sp- 
in a   bad   01    .M  mi'  i  d   light.     In  good   day-light 
.1..1  mm  h  danger,  as  the  blue  tint  on  the 

leases     Oi      the     spllllolls      pie.  es     n      .  .i\      dllleieni 

from  the  brighl   leaf}  originals  ;  the 

finish,  too.  is  in  all  respects  inferior.      Attempts 
have  aKo  been  made  to  reproduce  thi    agati   and 
clouded  wares,   but,   fortunately,    with   evi 
success.      The  potting  is  clumsy  and  the  -  oloui 
do  not   Mend  in  the  s.une  pleasing  way. 
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Part    II. 


By   M.  Jourdain 


According  to  P 
oi  Valero  ienm  -  was  its  indifferent  white  :  bu1  one 
qualitj  "i  thread  was  used,  the  value  oi  which  in 
Ai  thui  Voung'  i  from    14  to  700  livres 

a  pound,  but  though  expensive,  the  price  oi  the 
flax  was  Inn  one-thirtieth  oi  the  selling  price  oi  ill'' 
finished  lace.  Tin-  thread  came  from  Flanders, 
Hainault,  and  Cambn 

The  de  igns  were  pricked  upon  green  parchment 
prepared  .it  Lille,  .mil  .1  favourite  pattern  remained 
long  .1-  11   w.i-  in  (1.  :i 

The  design  \\.i-  the  special  property  of  the 
manufacturer,  it  was  ai  the  option  oi  the  worker 
to  pay  for  its  use  and  retain  her  work,  11  not  satisfied 
with  the  price  she  received.  Valenciennes  can 
be  detected  no  mattei  whal  its  design,  which  is 
often  derivative,  imitative,  or  directlj  borrowed 
from  M&  him.  Brussels,  "i  Alencon,  by  the  absence 
of  cordonnet  and  by  its  peculiar  mesh.  Some 
rare  experimental  specimens  were  made  by  the 
Valenciennes  workers  in  which  an  occasional 
cordonnel  was  introduced,  but  such  works  are 
very  exceptional.  Open  a  jours  are  of  extremely 
11  1  urrence  ;  their  fillings  are  very  similar  to 
those  oi   Mechlin. 

No  lace  was  so  expensive  to  make  from  the 
number  ol  bobbins  required  for  fine  lace  oi  wide 
width.  "  While  Lille  lace-workers  could  produce 
from  three  to  five  ells  a  day,  those  of  Valenciennes 
could  not  complete  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 

*    Dictionnaire  de  la  Geographic  Commercante,  1789. 
t  {/bid.) 


in  the  same  time,     fl 

fifti  1  11    hours   a   day,   to   finish   a    paii    of  i 

ruffles,  hence  the  costliness  oi    the  lao  . 

present  day  .ill   the  bobbins  \\  hii  h  are  i  mployed 

in  the  "mats"  or  ornamenl  do  no1   pass  into  the 

ground,    which    is    a    greal    economy;     they    are 

removed   to   the   ne\t    motif. 

Attei    the   Frem  h    Revolution,   « hei 
la<  e-makei    fled  to  Belgium,  '  rhenl     Uosl    Vpn 

Menin  and  I  ourtrai  §  bei  ame  the  < entres 
oi  a  new  and  inferior  Valenciennes,  each  town 
having  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  ground. 
These  laces  are  as  a  rule  less  close  in  workmanship, 
less  solid,  and  cheaper. 

At  Ypres,  which  makes  the  best  quality  of 
Belgian  Valenciennes,  the  rescau  is  made  ol  a 
plait  of  four  threads,  and  tonus  a  diamond- 
ihaped  mesh.  In  ('ourtrai  and  Menin  the  grounds 
are  twisted  three  and  a  half  times  ;  and  in  B 
where  the  ground  has  a  circular  mesh,  the  bobbins 
are  twisted  three  tunes  ;  th.it  made  .it  I  rhenl 
in  East  Flanders,  is  square-meshed,  the  bobbins 
being  twisted  two  and  a  hall  tunes.      \  all  Hi 


1 1 1  v  >  V  pres  began  to  make  lace.     I 
already  much  decayed.     It  rose  again  after  the  influx 
ennes  workmen  after  the  French  Revolution.      In  1833  the  wire 
adopted. 

§  "( 1  dest  Valenciennes.     \  alen 

■a. is  mui'h  sought  alter    111      I  1  tury  both 

in  England  and  France."     I ' 

Sav:  1  I  iennes  ol  <  Ihent,  which   he 

declares  are  '■ih.hu     jerries,  un  peu  moins  solides,   el  un  peu 


l:oi:ia\-M  \i.      11'   1     11 
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i  ide    outside    the    walls    oi    Valem  iennes 
ted  as  Fausses  Valenciennes,  whether 

Be]  or  i     ■''      D  pat  I ;nt  du  Nun], 

B  i  Hi   il     V  i    m       l  assel,  and 

I    res.*     "i    these    Later    centres    Bailleul 

1  f  the  largest   quantity  :   chiefly   (before 

ol    .i    narrow    straighl  edged    type    for   the 

Normandy  market.  J 

\i    Dieppe,§    in  Normandy,   Valenciennes   with 

ound  wa    introdui  ed  in  [826,  by  the 

I  fuberf    from  the  Convenl    of 

!   :   Providence  al    Rouen,  and  took    the   place  of 

the  old  point  de  Dieppe,  which  is  very  lil  1    \  alert 

with  small   round   meshes.     Of  this  lace. 

iting   al    the  end  of    the   eighteenth 

says    thai    the    designs    were    inferior, 

being  m  de  to  introdui  e 

crowded  designs.      I  he  thn  ad   1  ame 

from    Flan  lei  if     Amant.      Poinl    de 

«         iiri     mui  li  fewei  bobbins.and  whereas 

Valem  iennes  can  only  be  made  in  lengi 


Peuchet. 
I  "have  neiihei  the  finish  n 

in  general 

1 
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inches  without  detaching  the  lace  from  the  pillow, 

the    Dieppe    point    is    not    taken    Off,    but    rolled.** 

Dutch  Lace. 

Holland,  m  spite  of  its  proximity  to  Flanders, 
to  have  produced  little  lace  during  the 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  In 
101,7.  however,  the  Dutch  themselves  set  up 
manufactures  oi  lace,  to  rival  France  which  had 
laid  prohibitive  duties  upon  foreign  goods. 

\'u  trace  is  found  of  the  manufa  ture  of  point- 

■  up  at  Amsterdam  by  n  1  tgi  -     from  \: 

l"li.-  Dutch  1 11  e   as  if  appears  in  portraits,  is  thick, 

and   bobbin   made.     A   type  of   si  alloped 

;  L,  e    the  pattet  n  oi  eai  h     -  allop  repeating  upon 

either  side  of  a  central  line,  has  a  design  of  tape- 

lil ntinuous    scrolls    arranged    rathei    closely 

togethei  m  leafy  oi  fan  forms,  or  some  pendant 
blossom  oi  conventional  tt  form:  this  lace  was  in 
use  Horn  about  1630  to  1650.  %%  Other  Dutch 
v-arieti,  oi  la  e  are  pieces  in  design  like  early 
Valem  iennes  with  1  onventional  rolling  scroll  with 
blossoms;  or  a  pattern  oi  flowers  and  fruit 
tii.  1 1  \   1  opied  from  nature. 

I  he   thread   used   in   Holland   was   the   famous 
Haarlem  thread   om  e  •  onsidered  the  besl  adapted 
foi  lace-makers  in  the  world.    "  No  plai  e   bl 
tlax    like    the    meet    oi    Haarlem." 


••  Tir-   lace  of 
French  1  '■    '  North  impton- 

1   short  time, 
■ft  ,\ii  ong  the  Dutch  1  "  Mllst'llm 

of  early  Italian 

! 

ft  See  2  I    lSvs 
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Part    III. 


By    R.  S.  Clouston 


It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
estimate  Sheraton's  influence  on  the  furniture 
of  his  time,  nor.  indeed,  how  much  of 
the  style  which  he  seems  to  have  evolved  was 
new.  and  how  much  already  in  existence.  French 
furniture  had,  in  the  closing  yeai  oi  the  Monarchy, 
more  severe,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
i  Sheraton  was  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the 
change. 

It   take;    no  knowledge  oi  design  to  ap] ate 

the    difference    in    in- 
tention   .md    feeling 
.  tween  Hepplewhite's 
..  a.  ial  style  and  that 
of  Sheraton.    In  many 
i  ases  the  difference  is 
much    more    easily 
appreciated   than    put 
into  words,  yel    every- 
one   who     nu  a      ovei 
ol    the    two 
must    !»'    "'ii- 
a   11    ,  si  item  e 
■  i  was  tin'  chiei 
oi     the     new 
school,    and.    were    il 
the    pei  onal 
■.'■  ii  h   he   <  ould 
not     help    showing 
towards    his 
rival's  work,  we   o  uld 
do  othei   than 
admit    him    to   be    its 
veil ;  but, 
judging  him  out  ol  hi 
own    mouth,    thai    is 
well  -  nigh    imj 
If     Hej 


designs-  and  espei  ially  his  chairs,  were 
accordance  with  "the  newest  taste"  when 
on  first  published,  and  it  Sheraton  never 
worked  in  London,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
originate,  but  merely  followed  the  new  hue  oi 
feeling  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  hi 
Stockton  work  could  have  affected  the  cabinet- 
makers of  the   Metropolis. 

In  his  introduction  to  Part   111.  of  the  Drawing 
Book — where  design  proper  may  be 

Shi  raton  ta 
his  intention 
exhibit  the  present 
ii  furniture,"  and 
,.n  to  ial; 
how  careful  ha  has 
been  i  o  m  a  ke  h  is 
book  adequate  in  this 
respect.  "  I  made  it 
my  business."  he  says 

to  apj  [3  to  ■ 
workmen    in    d 
shops,   to  obtain  theii 
a  ce     in      I  ha 
explanation     of     such 
pieces     as    they    have 
been  most  acquainted 
wuli."      I  hi-  not  onh 
applies    to    the    mere 
method     oi      co 
tion,    hut     also,    a-    we 

oi    the    hook.    1 

oi  the  di  signs. 

Shei  it 
undoubted  originality. 
1,111   l  e  could 
Robei '  x 
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ntireh    subversive  ol   existing 
Hi     book    being    intended  primarily  for 
the   trade,    he   was  necessai  ily  hampen  d 
requirements  ol  istomers,  and  he  pours  ou1 

his   woes   to  the  "sympathising  reader"  on   the 
difficult^  J]   his  i  ustomers  : — 

"Some    have   expected    such    design     as    were 

n  eived  in  i!" 

nation  of  man:    whilst  othei  ed  them 

brokei  's  shop,  to  save  them  the  trouble 
oi  borrowing  a  I     how  to  a  i  u 

Sunn-  I;  I  it  to  nn  m  h  .1  1  ountry  ware- 

room,  to  a     di    the  1  xpense  ol  makin 

1  il  drawers  with  canted 
corners  .  .  .  .  Ye1    u 

m  ly  find  his  account  in  it.  and  the  1  ountr} 
ippointed.' 
I  his    quotation    will    sufficiently    explai 

iton    1 :  ough  he  had  no  wares 

■  1  .!  Ivertise,   im  hiding    some   oi    the 

1     olutely  un-ornamental  articles, 

and  why  some  ol  the  designs  for  more  importanl 

of  very  inferior  i 
oi   a  similar  explanation. 

tano        heraton  tllu  trated  piea 
sold  in  in  others  he   maki 

,    while    probablj     mor<     than    he 
vledges   in   his  letter-press  are  no1     ! 

ol    ,i.  tual      ieces.     01    thi     ladj  ■ 
dressing-table  ihese 

,•    own,  whit  h   I   take 
to  be  an  improvement  :    judging  that,  when  they 

1  this  mannei    they  will  ansvi 
end  ol  a  Rudd's  table  at  a  less  expen  e."     Even 

as  the 
in. 'nt    of   the   glasses   is   practically   taken 

I  he  two  I 

liffi  :■  1.1    ways    in    which    they 

I     11 

tnadi    in  regulai 
■    n  1 

■  1  t  tasti 

who  n;  fohn  Lam 

;  ■  id     London."       I 

irobabl]       ttem]  ting    to 
1    ' 
HcppK 

1  ow    much    mi 
Hi.  1  ugly  tortuous- fronted  sped- 

■ 


Two    plates    in    the    Dra  ipresi  n1 

Ubrary  steps  of  the  »  ■  vo  order,  both 

h  are  from  actu  1  de  and  sold  bj 

Campbell,  the  upholsterer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
( II  the  pi  s1  Sheraton  sa  j  -  "  I  here  in  othi  i 
ol  Ubrary  steps  wine h  I  have  seen  mad< 
by  other  persons,  but,  in  my  opinion,  these  musl 
have  the  decided  preference  both  a-  to  simphcity 
.iid  firmness  when  they  are  se1  up."  In  thi 
second  plate  Sheraton  advertises  his  friend's 
waies  -nil  more  openly:  "Those  masters,  how- 
ever, who  d..  not  think  it  worth  then  while  to  bi 
at  the  trouble  of  introducing  any  essential  altera- 
tion in  them,  may  have  these  stej  -  from 
\l      Robert  i  ampbell  &  Son.   M.u  \  lebone  Streel 

1  .-lid. .11.  With  a  sufficient   allowam  ■'  I"!    -elln 

again."     It   is   on  account    0  similai 

plate-  that  Sheraton  has  been  credited  with  .1 
-  ..1.  id<  rable  amounl  oi  me<  hanii  al  ingenuity, 
but,   in  disi  laims  .m\ 

m.Mi    as   to  the   invention.     1    have  also  seen  it 
-tate.l    that    he    held    a    patent    for    improvi  I 
in  pianos.         This    may    he    s,  1.    Put     I     li,i\ . 

ol  ill-    Patenl 
Offio 

rhough,  with  the  exception  of  the  knife-cases, 

these    pai  in  ill. 11    plati  non     in  thi     naturi 

ot   pi. nis  than  designs,    1   am  inclined  to  considei 

Lbll  thai  sniue  ol  the  mOSl  pUZZling  ine- 
qualities iu  the  Drawing  Book  may  he  similarly 
explained,  as  also  some  ot  the  more  unexpected 
departures    froi  Vmong    the 

I      would     I  lass      the     tripod     1  audi.-  -laud 
which  are  simpK    debased   Adam.       I  hat   these  aie 

ii.. 1  d.   1  11-.  but  drawing    from  1  xisting  sp  1  im<  n 
ious  from  his  desci  iption.     He  "  could  not 
show  to  advantage  more  than  tin-,   lights,  hut  in 
ic.ihu    there  are  four." 

<  n  th.  oihei  ,  [ass     those  which  are  "  Sheraton 
in  -t\  le.  hut   cot   up  t..  In    -tand. ud  ol  design 
it  is  niu.  1.  in.. 1.    diffii  .1I1   I.-    pea      partii  ularly  as 
thej    .  on  :  Ii    propoi  1  ion   ..t   the 

1 k.     f\vo  ol   thi    in-  i    aotici  abli    ol   thi  1    an 

■I      fn  both  ol   these  there 

aie  nol  onlj   nn  uppoi  t.d.  ui  ves  in  thi    top    bu1 

i.  d  a  i.  w  iii.  hes 

below,  thus  bn  w  hii  h  he  elsew  here 

adheres  to  -,,  1  igidl} .      11.    di   1    iption     > 

a\  this  supposition.     1  m  the  1  abinel  he  s.,\s. 

I    .      tyle   "i    finishing   them    is   elegant,    heme 

often    richly    japanned,    and    veneered    with    tin 

itin  w 1."     1  ibsei  ve  how   differenth    he 


The   Connoissem 


designs    for    chair-bai 
"  N'o.    3    may    be    either    a  n    chair 

..    triad       I  md  i  m     parlour 
(  hair  by  taking  oul  the  top  draper}   and  making 

:  .    |  u     tei   plain  :    il  foi  a 
chair  the   top   rai]    is   intended  to   be  stuffi 
covered  with  red  01   green  leather,  or  it  may  be 
entirely  oi   mahogany  panelled  out  of  the  solid: 
but   it  a  draw  ii  *    stuffed 

o  juit  the  seat." 
[*oo  much  stress  must  not  I"-  laid  on  the  i  laim 
oi  novelty,  which  is  not  always  made  even  where 
o     on    the   fai  I    oi    the   arti(  Irs   being 
will   be 
seen  lat  ed   for  the  tradi 

i    ■     ;    p0    ibh    tiavi    1"    ii  I  iv 
him.      Neither  is    it    possible   to  ascribe   all    that 
m  design  to  others,  for  there  would  seem 
no     doubt 

authenticit)    oi    the 

I  o  cut  out  much  of 

.    cabinet 

work    fro  in    t  h  e 

certainly    raise 
Sheraton 

•    I   merely 

:    opinion, 

i 

.i    work 

i 

.    I    think 

[ 

I 


which  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Sheraton  himself. 
I  be  arm-chair  is  fitted  with  the  ordinary  legs 
oi  thi  time,  but  the  single  chairs  have  thick, 
turned  legs,  which  give  a  most  ungainly  effi  I 
when  contracted  with  tin'  more  delicate  work 
hi  the  bai  ks.  II"-  lab  Mr.  Birch  told  me  that 
these    i  hairs    were    m  bj    Sheraton 

B  of  Ei  Land,  and  that  a  similai  si  t 
weri  in  I"  ■  i  i  in  thi  Governor's  room.  The 
reason  foi  theii  manufacture  (it  is  impossible  to 
i, ill   n    design)   being   thai    the  ordinary   tapering 

leg  was  con  idered   I agile  for  use  in  such  a 

public  place. 
Sit    John  Soane,   who  was   the  architect    for  a 
B  -  inti  nselyinti 

m  all  art  mattei      i    can  easilj   b     e<  n  b]   i 

\  iew  ni  In-  i  ollection.  He  probably  knew 
mure  regarding  the  workers  "I  his  tunc  than  any 
nt  her  man  :  but 
he,  unfortunately, 
transmit  ted  his 
know  ledge  orall} . 
Had  he  written 
down  the  si  .;, 
repeated  to  me  it 
would  have    i 

mice       for      all,      the 

dubious   point    re- 
Sheraton's 

a c t  u a  1    w or k    in 
his     eai  ly     1  ondon 

but     when 
passes 

through   s.i   many 

it    is   easj 
to    ;ee    how.    with- 

othei 

than     exact,     the 
ining  may 
i  a  nged.      A 
'  S  h  e  r  a  1 1 
for     in  I  ma 

phrase   of    w  idelj 
from    "  a 

ily    have 
the  other.      Nor  is 

'in 


Thomas    Sheraton 


the  Bank  of   England  I  have  had  the  opportunitj 

o!    examining    the    very  interesting   collection    ol 

chairs  preserve  1  in  the  building.     There  are  i  hairs 

arm-chaii    illustrated,    bul     there 

i 
chairs,      rhe  story  has  undoubfc  dlj     omi    truth  in 
it,   and   these   Soane    Museum    chairs    wen 

■  in  the  Bank.  Om 
imagine  why  Sir  J.  Soane  should  have  ordered  such 
clumsy  chairs  for  his  own  house  :  but,  being  almosl 
as  keen  a  collector  ol  curiosities  as  oi  ari  obji  <  I 
we  i  .1"  understand  his  becomi  essed  oi  them, 
either  by  exchange  or  purchase,  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  Bank.     I   have  goi lewhai 

fully  into  the  question  ol  the  authenticity  oi  thesi 
chairs,  as  the  statemenl  is  so  well  known  and 
made,  not  only  by  better  authority,  but  with  more 
circumstantiality  than  any  other  ol  which  1  am 
aware.  The  South  Kensington  attributions  appear 
to  be  mere  guesses,  and  as  there  is  not  even  any 
evidence  as  to  who  originally  made  the  guess, 
they  may  very  well  be  passed  over  as.  to  .say  the 
hast,  unreliable  ;  but  where  a  specific  statement  is 
made  on  such  authority,  it  demands  careful  con- 
sideration. 11.  however,  it  is  mexaet  m  fact,  it 
arcely  be  held  to  be  evidence  as  regards 
mere  phrase.  1  confess  that  when  I  took  up  the 
enquiry  1  was  more  than  prepared  to  find  a  flaw- 
in  the  claim,  but  that  was  because  it  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  such  evidence  as  we  have.     Until 

there  is   positive  | t  <>!   an  article  having  been 

made  by  Sheraton's  own  hands  during  his  London 
period,  1  think  we  may  be  fairly  sate  in  con- 
■  thai  he  confined  himself  to  design. 
While  on  tin-  subjeci  oi  Sheraton's  actual  work. 
I  may  mention  an  interesting  communication  1 
received  from  a  corresponded  regarding  one  of  the 
chairs  illustrati  d  on  page  r.5401  1 1 1 1-  Connoisseur, 
Vol.  XII.,  which,  he  informs  me.  there  is  reason 
lor  supposing  was  made  by  Sheraton  wide  in 
Stockton.  The  chair  is  that  to  the  left,  and  the 
storj  is  i.ni  "iil\  probable  but  inherently  likely, 
as  some  exactly  similar  chairs  camt  from  Stockton 
which  might,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
lux,-  been  id. el-  al  anj  date  from  [785  to  the 
1  ad  "'   the  1  entury. 

It  is  probable  thai  Sheraton,  though  he  did  not 
furniture    while    in    I  on. Inn     d'         ■     I    CO! 

siderab  in  his  I ks.     He  is 

said  to  have  made  drawings  foi    the  <  rillo  ' 
he  -  ei  tainlj  ex&  no  d  one  foi    Mi     rs.  Bn 

This  would   probabh    ha\  e   bei  n    I ttet 

with    the    resi    had    not    Sheraton    con  ,  ! 


worth  !in  while  tohavea  plat.'  ol  the  | 
:\    Barlow,   which   he  seems   to  have   pi  I 

ely.     It  is  of  a  piai adi    foi   th    1 

oi  Spain    and    ["horn; 
to  throw  awa 
I  he   plate   would    bi 

it  seem-,  to  b  it  pi  inting  in 

<  >n  the  top  it  is  entitled.  "  A  Plan  1  l< 
of  a  l  irand   Piai  1  {sic.)  Forte,  made  foi  the  Primi 
Ministei  oi  Spain  b\  M.  Broadwood  <$  Son,  Instru- 
ment makers  to  Ins  Majesty"  ;   while  below-  it  is 
more  fullj  des<  ribed  asa  "  Grand  Pianoforti    1 
in  a  Satin  Woodi  as,-  ornamented  with  Marqueterie, 
and    with     Wedgwood's    &    Tassie's    Medallions, 
manufactured  by  John  Broadwood  &  Son  in  170') 
1. 11    Don   M.nnud  de  <  lodoy,  Prim  e  oi   the  p,  .„ ,-. 
and  by  him  presented  to  Hei   Maji    ;\   th 
oi   Spain."      I  he,   piano   itself,  which  is  now    the 
property  id  an  English  1  nil,  ctoi    1    a  vei  5 
11,,  ni    piece  of  furniture.     The  case  is  ol   the  old 
harpsichord  shape,  but  the  legs  are  stout  ta] 
squares,  the  older  trestle  form  having  been  prai  - 
tically  abandoned  some  years  before  its  construi 
tion.     On  the  centre  ol  one  oi  the  sides  1 
plate    embossed    with    the    royal    aims    ol    Spam, 
while  round  its  entire  length  are  small  but  beauti- 
ful Wedgwood  plaques,  said  tO  have  been  ,1 

by  Flaxman  expressly  for  this  piano,  rhe  board 
above  the  keys  is  mlaid  with  ,1  decoration  oi 
musii  al  instrume  nts  and  floral  devi<  es  in  the  latei 
English  style,  and  the  introdui  tion  oi  othei  woods 
in  the  large  sin  lace  is  striking  and  well  managed. 
It  is  in  reality  what  Sheraton  wronglj  • 
for  his  huge  monstrosity  oi  a  bed.  "worthy  the 
notii  e  oi  ,1  king  foi  it  is  noi  onlj  magnifii  ent,  it 
is  supremely  simple.  It  is  not  till  the  1  ■ 
hist  been   ;ati  fied  by  the     ,  neral  effei  1   thai   we 

d .,  1  how  retention  oi  power  has  been  achieved 

through  ,1  pei  feci  wealth  oi  de, , nation  bj  attend 
ing  to  proportion  in  the  ornaments  employed 
,  oinbmed  with  broad  and  bold  treatmenl  oi  sur- 
t,i, ,  ,.  I  have  b,  en  ,  omj  elled  to  -peak  dis- 
paragingly ,,i  much  oi  Sheraton's  larger  cabinet 
work,  but    1   have  nothing  excepl   unmixed   praisi 

tO   bestow    111   llll      in    l.ie,,'     Hi,     ii 

:  d\    have   been    led    away    from   simplii 
Ad, mi'-,  example.     Sheraton  had,  probably  tl 

hi     riend  Campbell     ,  en    ot 1  the  royal  p. da,  es. 

.iI;d.  a,  1,  in. nl, ed   before,    hi      tate  b 

resembles    VI  im'        He  musl  also,  in  spit, 

1.1,  t  thai  he  ne\  et  mention    ii    ha^  c  ;een  the  book 

published  by  the  broth  1      Vdam         «  I  ii  h  tl 

is    a    plate    oi    ,1    hai  1    icl I    di    1   tied    for    the 


J  lie    (  onnoisseur 


[       not       iw  oi  an)  musical 
instrument  oi  the  school  and  period  .it   all  com- 
!>\  the  beds   it  mighl 
have   bi  cted  that  then     should   be  son* 

etween  them,  il  nol  in  a<  tual 
nt    ■    n       but    thej    are    nol 
distantly  related.     Adam  attained  his  rich] 

id   lines  and  large  and  conspicuous 
ornament,  and  the  harpsichord,  though  beautiful 
enough  in  its  way,  does  no1  attain  to  th< 
of  the  piano  we  are  considering. 

I    i  oduction    oi    \\  edgwood    plaques    into 

furniture   was   tan l \    i  ommon   in   the  i  nd  ol   the 

ith    century,    and    main'    beautiful    pieces 

were  made  in  the  style,  whii  I  i   ;':\  vet  \ 

highly  valued.     Oi  them  all,  I  question  il  there  is 

■    wl  Ltisfyi        than    this.     The 

medallions  themselves,  made,  as  they  wen 

;:  i  Eacture  was  lost, 
are  delightful  examples  both  as  regards  design  and 
qualitj 


study;  but  their  subservience  to  the  genera] 
scheme  is  a  point  which  was  too  often  lost  sighl 
"t  li\  the  old  designers.  Usually  we  find  thorn 
forced  on  the  eye,  as  n  the  piece  were  made  merely 
to  frame  them.  Here,  1>\  a  touch  oi  genius,  they 
.11  tiulh  frame  the  piei  e  ;  the)  are  used,  in  fact, 
like  tin'  chased  brass-work  of  the  best  French 
examples.  They  are  works  "I  art,  and  would 
Lutiful  anywhere,  but  they  do  not  call 
attention  to  themselves  to  the  disadvantage  ol 
the  whole. 

It  is  worthy  oi  rnn.nk  that  thru-  is  no  piece  in 
the  l>i  •  i  B  ol  Sheraton's  own  design  in 
which  plaques  were  intended  to  be  used.  Hi-  onlj 
mention  of  them  is  m  his  description  of  a  con 

m  the   I  'i  111 i   Wales'  drawing-room,   which  is 

anothei  oi  his  trade  puffs.     "  In  the  friezi 
the  commode  is  a  tabid  in  the  i  entre,  made  ol  an 
exquisite    composition    in    imitation    oi      tatuarj 
marble.     These  are  to  be  had.  oi  any  figun   i 
subject,  at  Mi .  Wedgew I      m  u  Soho  Squan 
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Pottery 
Porcelai 


Leadless    Decorative    Tiles,    Faience   and    Mosaic 
By   W.   J.    Furnival,    Reviewed 

[Stone,   Staffs.  :   W.  J.   Furnival,   with   Illustrations,  including  Coloured   Plates.] 


S(  \  K>  i  i  v  a  decade  has  elapsed  sin<  e  the 
time  when  there  was  a  general  lament  over  the 
scarcity  of  readable  books  dealing  completely  with 
English  Ceramics. 

Books  on  "  Marks  and  Monograms  "  formed  the 
staple  food  of  the  student,  but,  owing  to  a 
paucity  oi  descriptive  details,  a  certain  incoherence 
oi  facts,  and  "  jerkiness "  in  their  arrangement, 
they  could  never  be  anything  more  than  "books 
of  reference."  During 
the  last  few  years  this 
reproach  has  been  re- 
moved, and.  in  quick 
icces  ;ion,  our  book- 
shelves  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  import- 
ant works  oi  Mr.  Wm. 
Burton  and  Mr.  M.  L. 
Solon,  not  forgetting 
the  smallei  bul  delight- 
ful    handl ks,    such 

as  Mrs.  Willoughby 
// 
'  '■'  i  i  iii  a  i  and 
the  ixi  elli  nt  G 
the  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  British 
Museum  issued  I",  the  authorities.  Ii  we  add  to 
these  publications  works  oi  a  sectional  character, 
such  as  Prof.  <  )hun  h's  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and 
Mr.  Turner's  works  on  Swansea  and  Nantgai 
In-  latesl   book  mi  William  Adams,  it  would  seem 

mgh  the  entire  ground  oi   English  i  ei  imii 
was  now    i  o\  ered,  and  thai   ii    would   be  impos- 
sible to  introdut  i    to  the  reading  publii   .1  woi  1. 

ine  in  tin-  subject     which  was  invested  with 
.m\  1  legi ei  ' ii  in <\  elty. 

The  publication  oi   Mr.   W.   J.   Furnival's  new 


book  on  Leadless  Decorative  Tiles,  Faience  and 
Mosaic,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  .1  red-letter 
day  m  the  annals  ul  ceramic  literature,  sino  foi 
the  first  time,  this  important  subject  co 
vast  periods  oi  time,  extending  from  5000  B.C.  to 
the  Chicago  Exhibition,  spreading  over  many 
countries  from  1  hina  to  Persia,  1  onstantinople, 
Egypt  tn  Italy.  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
finally  crossing  the  Atlantic  foi  the  consideration 
oi  the  enormous  mod- 
ern developments  of 
the  .nt  in  \ 
This  extensh  e  subjei  t 
1-  hi  re  tin  ussed,  con- 
densed, and  brought 
within  the  limits  oi  .1 

readable   1 k. 

We     draw 
attention  to  the  publi- 
cation   nt     tin--    work, 
since    the    pai  t    w  hii  h 
will     appeal     to    our 

haps,    be    overli 

imbedded,     so 
apters   oi    an    avowedly 


RELIEFS     1  1  '■  '  M      I    \     ',  : 


1 11     1  n  a : 
tn  Imn  ..1 


within    the   ch 
milk,     mtendi'i 

facturers    and    others    in 

ni    the    tn  tile    arts. 
The  object  oi  the  book 

was    "I    a    hygienic    and 

written   expressly   for   the 


1  it-  in iginal  it 
philanthrope 

thai   dreadful  disi  ase   known    .1-  "  plumbism  "  or 

lead-poisoning,  to  which  all  workers  in  ! 

liable,  and  in  whii  h  the  pottei  \    trades  have  the 

unhappy    distim  tion    ol    reco 

numbei 


The   Connoisseur 


Mr.    Furnival    believes    that    it    manufacturers 

and  their  <in  mists  will  only  give  their  whole  hearl 

matter,  innocuous  leadless  glazes  may  be 

-nits  equal   in   every  waj    to   thosi 

produced   by   the  lead   glazes  at    present   in  use. 


the  author  has  carried  him  on  and  on.  until  this 
important  monograph  has  reached  its  present 
compendious  form. 

Ill-   •■  Historical  Review  "  is  the  part  which  will 
specially   interest    the   readers   of   this   magazine  ; 


foi  mul  i    ■'    .1   ; 
lent. 

■ 
and  In- 

;i     1m...' 

■  i.ic  h  it  will  n 

mi  and  enthu 


it  is  so  complete  thai  we  venture  to  1 
day  Mi.  Furnival  will  confei  a  boon  upon  the  ai  mj 

■ 
work. 

ft  i     i  mattei  oi  some  surprise  thai  the  ii 

we  can 
•  i  ■  ibute  this  indiffi  ren  I  atten- 

tion  thi  recen  ed   ai    the   han  I       I 


Leadless   Decorative    Tiles 


I'll      I'll  ll.F    l"ILE    I'  ROM    Alivin  IS 
l  i  Mil  I  FIRST    DYNASTY 

(DR.    II  COLLECTION) 

writers  on  ceramics.  Indeed,  most  of  the  informa- 
tion has  td  be  searched  for  in  the  pages  of  Archi- 
te<  tural  Reviews,  Proceedings  of  Antiquarian 
-■hii.-;.  and  Books  of  Travel.  Mr.  Furnival 
has  accomplished  the  arduous  task  of  collecting 
these  scattered  writings  and  of  weaving  them 
r  in  the  form  of  a  most  interesting  narrative. 
The  "Historical  Review"  commences  in  Babylonia 
about  5000  B.C..  and  begins  with  the  inscribed, 
baked-clay  tiles,  which  have  survived  the  papyri, 
and  are  probably  amongst  the  earliest  written 
records  the  world  possesses;  it  then  passes  on  to 
tin'    marvellous   enamelled    bricks,    excavated   by 


Sii    Henry   Rawlinson,   on   the   traditional 
tin-  Towei  ol  Babel. 

Mi.  Furnival  quoti  5  from   1  lecture  di  li\ 
[903,  by  Di    Friedri    1  Delitzsi  h,  in  which  the  in  si 
illustration  1    d<   cribed     'How  th    pul  1     quicken, 
u  in  11   aftei    in:  of  v  ith  pick 

le  uihli  the  - hing  i.i\     ol  an  I 

sun,  th 

when,  inscribed  mi  an  immense  slab  ol   sto 

iMiiii'  '  Ishtai  Gate '  i    read    ind 

the  great   double  gate  ol    Babj  I nn  1  jes   from 

1  hi    bowi  l    0    th    earth  in  splendid  preservation. 

Whichever  way  we  look  on  the-  wall  surf; 

the    towers,    .1-    well    .1-    the    gatewa}     pa     1 
every  part  swarms  with  reliefs,  remu  coloured  on 
their  surface,  with  enamels  standing  out 
the  bai  kground  oi  deep  blue. 

"Mightily  the  wild  ox  strides  with  long  step 
and  neck  proudly  raised,  with  horns  benl  threaten- 
ingly forward,  ears  turned    hark,  nostrils  dilated, 


(■"in     11    -    :  ,■  ,  1.  i\     MfsiU'M  i 
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the  muscles  tense  and  swollen,  the  tail  lilted  and 
falling  away  in  a  vigorous  curve  .ill  .1-  nature 
dii  MP-,  yet  enham  ed  by  an  air  ol  nobility  ;  it  the 
smooth  skin  1-  white  the  horns  and  hooi 
a  brilliant  golden  hue.  ii  the -km  is  yellow  then  both 
are  oi  a  malachite  green,  while  the  mane  in  each 
1  .!-<■  1-  printed  deep  blue." 

Attn     describing    somewhat    similar    work    in 
Assyrian   remains,   Mr.    Furnival   takes  us  on    to 
Egypt;    concerning    the    pre-dynastii     antiquities 
ol  1  gj  pt,  Dr.  Bridge  says  in  his  histoi  y  of  1 
"almosl  tin  Lati  ;1  possibledate  thai  1  an  be  a 
to  them  is  5000  B.C.     Yel  even  a1  this  remote  date 
there  have  been  found  indi(  ation    ol    ;la     d  tih 
work." 

The  writings  ol  Dr.  VV.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
Prof.  Maspero,  Dr.  Bridge,  and  othei  authorities 
have  been  sifted  foi  e\  idem  es  relating  to  tile  weak 
with  most  interesting  results. 
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I !      i  olour<  '1  plates  showing   fragments 

of  enam  mi  Tel    l-Amarna  and  Gurob, 

i-  admiiable ;  this  plate,  one  oi   the  manj   which 

have  bi  produi  ed  foi  this  woi  k,  shows 

utifully  the  texture  oi  the  coloured  enamels 

and  the  \  aried  play  ol  lighl   beneath  the  sui  fai  e 

■    kn >w  ii  al  once  as  the  work 

qua  i  ■    doi      it   diffei 

from  the  ordinary,  hard,  mo  hanii  al  illus  I 

usually   met    with    in    I ks,   which   often   i  onvi  \ 

:.      Ol     I      I     '■ 

tion  of  th    rord  1         i      ufficienl 
to  awaken   in   tin-  mind     ol   i  oil  ctoi 

file-work.     Thi  i  irlj   Pi  i  sian  has  so  mui  h 
mon  with  Babylonian  work  that  Mr.  Fur- 
nival  i  question  whel 
enamelled  brii  i 

..i   wai    from   Babylo 
whethi  :  ■  he    work    of    ai  tisl    <  haldean 

<  aptaii  i  i  i 

■ 

in  tiles 
produi  cd  from  the  twelfth 

n    illus- 
of  Ti  r,  but 

■    ition 


give  a  true  idea  of  their  exquisite  beauty.  Travel- 
lers and  artists  have  often  sung  their  praises. 
.Mr.  Furnival  quotes  Sir  George  Birdwood,  "  The 
ight  >'i  wonder  is.  when  travelling  over  the  plains 
of  Persia  or  India,  suddenly  to  come  upon  an 
encaustic  tiled  mosque:  it  is  coloured  all  ovei  in 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  other  hues,  and  as  a  distant 
view  is  caught  of  it  at  sunrise,  its  stately  domes 
and  glittering  minarets  seem  made  of  purest  gold 
.  .  .  a  fairy-like  apparition  of  inexpressible  grace 
and  most  em  hanting  splendour."  Again,  he  quotes 
Mr.  \V.  K.  Loftus,  "  It  is  all  but  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  another  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  senses  by  the  hist  inspection 
of  a  Persian  mosque.  The  extreme  richness  of 
the  polychrome  decoration  and  the  exquisite 
harmony  oi  the  whole,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a 
lasting  impression." 
Mr.  Furnival  gives  a  coloured  plat,   of  a  parcel 

of  tiles   from   the  palace  of  ("liehci   Situn.   showing 

the  lively  imagination  and  refined  taste  oi  the 
Persians  at  this  early  period. 

The  beautiful  tiles  "t  Damascus  and  Rhodes, 
so  well-known  for  the  conspicuous  skill  and  ability 
displayed  in  then  arrangement  Of  colour,  are  all 
desi  i  ibed  at  length. 

In  course  of  time,  the  Mohammedan  <>i  Saracenic 
influence  travelled  northwards  established  itseli  in 
the  south  <>i  Spam,  and  resulted  in  the  produi  tion 
of  those  wonderful  mosaii  tiles  oi  "  azulejos." 
rhese  tiles,  which  are  peculiar  to  Spain,  were 
made  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  cent 
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The  art  of  the  tile-maker  in  China  and  [ndia  is 
fully  considered,  and  to  this  section  Dr.  Stephen 
Bushel]    contributes    .1    mosl    valuable    series    ol 
"  Notes  on  the  An  hitectural  Use  oi  Glazi  d    l 
in  China." 

After  considering  the  Asiatic  and  the  Continental 
developmi  nts  oi  the  art, 
our  author  settles  down 
to  a  thorough  invi  atiga- 
tion  of  the  .u\  in  Eng- 
land, beginning  with  the 
Mediaeval  or  Norman 
pavemenl  -tiles  pro- 
duced in  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  cenl  uries, 
giving  copious  extracts 
from  the  writings  oi 
authorities,  and  a  record 
of  the  fim  s1  spa  imens 
extant,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  This 
section  having  rei  ently 
formed  the  subjei  i  oi 
an  article  in  The  CON- 
NOISSEUR   (Sept.,    11)04) 

we  resist  the  temptation 

to    quote    from    our 

author,  and  follow  him 

to  the  third  chaptei   oi 

his  book  entitled.  "  Rise 

ofthe modern  industryin 

Decorative!  iles,"  where 

an  account   is  given   oi 

the  Dutch   Potti  rs  who 

settled   .it   Lambeth, 

and   of    the    Delft    tiles 

made      at     B  ristol, 

also   oi    the   celebrated 

printed     Liverpool  .„    Nl, 

til(  -. 

Mr.  Furnival  inquires  curiously  in 
made  by  Saddler  &  Green,  oi   Livei 


fcfe 


>mi  to  have  printed  twelve  hundred  tiles  ina 
single  day(July  27th,  i-v-l.     Ait, .  sifting  I 

d'  <••  e   ! : 

madeeithi  1  bj  Alderm 

about  C756.   Soonaftei  thisdate.thi  it 

to  hav<  be  n  1  ctir  fished,  and  we  hear  nothing 
mon  ol  it  until  its  re- 
vival in  1846  by  Minton, 
Hollins,  and  Wright. 

Ili'  manul 
paving-tiles  is  a  natural 
developmi  nl  oi  Mo  aii 
work,  and  indi  1 1 1  sonn 
of  the  earliesl  pave- 
ments are  literally 
earthenware  Mosaii  s,  as 
at  Ely  and  Westminster. 
Mi .  I ■  1 1 1  nival  devotes  .1 
chapter  to  Mosaics,  and 
givi  -  man}  examples  ol 
the  ,nt  in  It.ilv.  Ih- 
then  trai  es  its  progress 
in  England  during 
Romano-British  times; 
considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  illustration 
oi  the  rem, 1111-  in  which 
this  country  is  so  rich  : 
London.  Coli  hester, 
Bognor.  Silchester, 
'  ireno  iter,  Dorchester, 
Leici  tet  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  York  have  fui  nished 
important  examples. 
The  limits  of  space 
j  alone    prevent    us   from 

dipping  further  into 
these  fas<  inating  pages, 
and  whilst  congratula- 
ting Mr.  Furnival  upon 
the  production  of  his 
nt  "  get  up,"  we  most  warmly 
e  student  of  Ceramics. 
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to  theaffidavi 

book,  and  its  exi  ell< 

1 1,  m  whic 

1        recommend  it  to  tl 
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The  Evolution 
of  the  Pianoforte 
By  George  Rose 


\:        0U1 

musical    instru- 
are    de- 
scendants  of 
which 
were     used     in 
the   remotesl 
ages  of   anti- 
quity, and   the 
history  oi  their 
development    is 
an  interesting  study.     Each  type  has  followed  a 
course  ol   evolution  oi    its  own,  and  the  tracing 
ol  its  history  has  a  pei  uliai    i  hat  m  for  the  anti- 
quarian, and  i    mil  oi  instrui  tion  for  the  musician. 
•  da}   instruments  were  long 
used  m  imperfect   forms,  still  to  be  found  among 
and    wen     gi  ai  luall}    bi  i  iugh1    ti  ■ 

•  i  m     by    slow    i :esses    oi    development 

which   have,  perhaps,   nol    yel   te   to   an  end. 

Others  reached  then   culminating  poinl  Ion     ago 

and  then  droppi  'I  oul   oi    use    bi  ing    n  plai  ed  l>\ 

ttei   fitted   to  sun  ive. 

The  violin  and  its  kindred  were,  within  the  spa<  e 

ingle    life-time,    suddenly    broughl     from 

ui  li  pei  fei  tion  that,  for  two 

ui    ha     been   mad 

the  woi  i    ii     and  there  is  no  sign  oi 

any  such  improvemenl  in  the  future. 

I  somewhat    similar   history. 


The  organ,  on 
the  other  hand, 
ha  o  ime  1. 1  us 
through  many 
centuries  of  a 
,  ourse  of  tran- 
sit ion  which 
seems  still  far 
from  being 
endei  I. 

.  BEETHOVEN 

I1k'  history 
of  the  pianoforte  differs  again  from  thai  oi  anj 
oi  these,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  to  trace  oi  all.  We  will  follow  it  in  such 
a  i  ui  ory  manner  as  is  alone  possible  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal. 

Stringed  instrument-  were,  doubtless,  among  the 
earliest  used  by  man.  They  always  held  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  music  of  every  race  and  ever} 
clime,  whethei  thru  strings  were  plucked  bj  the 
fingers,  or  by  plectra,  or  struck  by  some  kind  of 
beatei .  the  pianoforte,  oi  i  ourse,  is  oi  the  last- 
named  class,  but,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the  imme- 
diate descendant  oi  the  type  with  plucked  strings, 
a-  it  was  simply  produced  by  adding  hammers 
to  1  he  hai  i  si<  hord. 

I  he  lame  dulcimer,  which  figures  so  frequently 

in  the  Babylonian  sculptures,  had  a  hollow  body 

covered   with   parchment,   and   was   strung   with 

Its  construction   is  too  ingenious 
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to  be  called  primitive,  although,  musically  speak- 

.  ould  no1  1"'  vei  y  satisfactory  from 

our  point  "I  view.      It  added  pomp  to  all  remit 

tin-    ba 

the      military 

oi    the 

Assyrians. 

I  1  i 

Eg  ypl  I  a  lis 
used    an     ex- 
actly    similar 
insti 
and    il 

I  he     con- 
sian    duh  imcr 


sticks,     it 
Hungary, 


ind  was  played  upon  with  two 
11  retains  tins  form  where,  as  in 
is   used   to-day. 

The  Italians 
ol  the  Middle 
Ages  followed 
this  construc- 
tion foi  the 
dulcimer,  and 

was  seated, 
with  the  in- 
sti ami 

upon  his 
knees. 

With  the  ad- 
dition to  it  ..l 
a        kl  J 

tin-    du 
made  a   greal 
advance,    ["hi 
combina  tion 


hit 


up 


fourl 

l  rul  111 
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idea  being  doubtless  taken  from  the  "  vielle  a 
roue"  or  "hurdy-gurdy,"  an  instrument  held  al 
one  time  in  high  esteem,  and  of  very  ancient  origin. 

The  cla\  ii  hord,  .1-  the  keyed  dull  imei  was 
called,  had  the  simplesl  mechanism  possible. 
Its  sounds  were  produced  by  a  brass  strikei  fixed 
in  the  key.  In  spite  of  its  1  udimentai  5  1  on- 
struction,  the  clavichord  survived  till  well  into  the 
Ias1  century,  and  its  feeble  sounds  fully  satisfied 
the  requirements  "I  some  ol  the  most  eminenl  oi 
musicians. 

Jean  Sebastian  Bach  wrote  for  ii  his  preludes 
and  fugues,  and  we  arc  told  that  he  "found  no 
soul  in  the  clavecin  or  the  spinet,  and  that  the 
pianoforte  was  too  clumsy  and  too  hai  >h  to  please 
him."  On  the  clavichord  he  could  give  all  the 
expression  he  desired,  and  he  dei  land  h  to  be 
tin  fittest  instrument  tor  private  use  and  for 
prai  tier. 

Those  who  heard  the  late  A.  J.  Hipkins,  to  whose 
Ufelong  study  of  the  pianoforte  and  its  precursors 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  perform  upon  the  c  la\  i- 
i  hord  in  the  quiet  of  his  quaint  little  music  room, 
understand  the  sweetness  ol  the  old-world  music, 
of  which  this  simple  clavier  was  capable,  and  the 
dignity  with  which  Bach's  compositions  could 
We  rendered  upon  it.  Modem  music  has.  how- 
ever, made  itself  quite  different    ideals,  and    there 
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is  now  no   place  among  us  for  such  a  still,  small 
voice. 

I  he  spinet  01  vii  [inal,  .\\v\  its  improved  form, 
the  harpsichord,  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
clavichord,  and  although  ot  later  origin,  were  long 
unable  to  supplant  the  older  instrument. 

The  masters  clung  long  to  the  clavichord, 
for,  although  the  harpsichord  was  provided  with 
an  ingenious  piece  ot  mei  nanism  and  produi  ed  a 
loudei  tone,  whal  was  gained  in  brilliance  did  not 
fully  make  up  for  the  loss  ot  sympathetii  effect. 
The  clavichord,  therefore,  held  its  own.  until  at  hist 
both  it  and  it-  rivals  were  replaced  bythe  pianoforte. 

I  he  spinet  was  furnished  with  little  quill  plectra, 
with  win.  h   the  strings  were   plui  ked,  in  b 
the  brass  strikers  used  in  the  1  la\  ii  hord. 

The  detail  ol  this  tmv  mechanism  is  remarkably 
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ingenious,  but  the  sound  evoked  was  always  the 
same,  however  lightly,  or  firmly,  the  keys  were 
struck.  The  resull  was,  therefore,  mechanical 
to  a  degree,  and  the  desire  foi  expression  led  to 
the  addition  to  the  instrument  oi  several  sets 
of  strings,  and  to  the  provision  oi  a  second  key- 
board. These  double  spinets  were  called  harp- 
sichords, and  were  often  very  beautiful  instrumi  nts. 
Great  skill  was  expended  upon  their  construction, 
and  their  decoration  was  some- 
times lavishly  rich,  and  beautiful 
111  effect. 

Three  generations  of  clevei 
craftsmen,  the  Riii  kers,  oi 
Antwerp,  brought  the  harpsichord 
to  perfection,  and  then  instru- 
ments were  held  in  high  esteem. 
Handel  possessed  one  oi  these  which  is  now  in  the 
South     [Kensington     Museum. 

! 


r 
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1  cb  ird-makers  were  broughl 
up  in  tin-  school,  ami  produced  mosl  excellent 
work.  Johannes  Kirkman  and  Burkal  Schudi 
were  tb  ited  ■ ng  them,  thi    latti 

.  very  talented  man,  who  founded,  in 
a. n.   17-  i    Broadwood  house. 

11  1  in  It.ily  and  Silbei  maim  in  I 

o)   the  harpsichord   by  little 

tui  5   and  tb  5 

were    followed    by    main-   earnest    workers,    who, 

ni    the    prim  m  le   oi 

ndeavoured      1    ■    1    ;    co 

he  man;     problems 

i     const]  uction. 

So  mi]"  1  e  early  piano- 

slow    indeed, 

and    piam 

VVondei  ful  iften  marvellously 

chai    1     '.'dm  li    the    pianofoi  te 


underwent,  and  the  compli- 
cations introduced  into  its 
mechanism. 

Little,  indeed,  remains  oi 
these  embryonic  forms,  whi<  h 
cost  their  makers  much  money 
and  their  far  more  precious 
life-work,  but  at  last,  well  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the 
instrument  took  definite  foi  m, 
as  its  principles  began  to  be 
better  understood,  and  though 
still  imperfect,  n  then  mad 
great   progress. 

Sebastian  Erard,  a  French 
"  lutier,"  endued  with  all  the 
1  apai  ity  oi  his  rai  e  foi  1  on- 
centrating  thought  upon 
mechanical  detail,  and  with 
no  small  share  of  the  Latin 
"  feu  sane.  "  contrived  a 
mechanism  which  was  fai  in 
advan<  e  oi  all  previous  ideas. 
From  this  invention  the  "action"  oi  oui  daj 
ha-  been  developed. 

To  the  talent  oi   Erard  the  modern  pianoforte 
owes    much     much    also    to    In-    contemporaries 

the  Broadw I     oi   London,  who  developed   the 

powei   and  tone  qualit}   oi  the  instrument,  while 
he  gave  to  it   the  almost   as  important   I 
ni     keyboard    touch,    and    facility  oi   repetition, 
.  ailed  foi   by  the  ad\  am  ed  tei  hnique  then  being 
developed    by 
anist. 
I 
n  1 11 1  t  eenl  h 
1 !  1 
manufai  tun 
oi   thi     1  iam 
ad   be- 

con nsider- 

able       among 

I  he      WO! 


&)pine£    jcuz-h, 


/;..j... 


TlUdluu,,,,     I   t&   (5pin*t.  . 
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I 

I  to   improve    the,   now 

'I  he  demand  foi  to  the  intro- 

by  the  ini  eel  strii  Eng 

land  led  the  u 

and  de^  eloped 


i  he    Steinwaj  s    and    the    Chi<  ki 
German    emigi  V        I         I  he 

latest     b  ion    oi    simplil 

a-  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  mo  I 
improvements  :    and.  with  thi 

1 1     idw Is  have  again  added  sonority 

.mil  beauty  to  the  tone  qualitj  ol  the  pianoforte. 

ovement  i  onsists  in  the  en 
a  steel   framework,   winch.   being    made   without 
intei  nal 
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molorte  differs 


elastic  ity.  The  pianoforte  has  thus  been  brought 
to  its  present  form  and  perfection  as  the  result  of 
the  work  n!  many  minds  and  of  minute  attention 
•  i  every  detail,  and  seems  now  to  have  readied 
a  point  beyond  which  it  is  difficult  to  advance. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  the  evolution  of  tin 
horizontal  or  grand  pianoforte.  The  upright 
pianoforte,  so  familiar  to  us,  is  a  comparatively 
modern  introduction.  The  earlier  forms,  intro- 
duced ahoul  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  wen-  much  larger  than  our  present 
convenient  instrument,  which  came  into  vogue 
about  fifty  years  later. 

I  he  i  onstruction  oi  an  up 
very  largely  from  that  of 
I  tic  grand  i  «  horizontal 
instrument,  and  it  has 
been  subjei  ted  b  >  many 
changes  in  design.  The 
mei  hanism   of    the  earlier 

very  impei  fei  t.  and  only 
within  the  lasl  nii\  yeai  - 
or  so  was  this  detail  ol 
the  instrumenl  made  in 
an  approximately  satis- 
fai  i"i  v  manner. 

It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  as  long  ago  a 
[800,  fohn  tsaai 
Hawkins,  an  English  en- 
I  inci  1  ni\  ent&  1  and  made 
the  1"  autiful  instrument 
shown  in  our  illustration. 
I  hi     1  iiam  ifoi  te    is    quite 


small,  and  contains  many  features  not  adopted 
till  long  afterwards.  In  almost  every  detail, 
Hawkins  anticipated  the  modern  upright  action, 
but  his  invention  was  unheeded,  and  it  was 
not  until  long  afterwards  that  the  upright  as  now 
made,  which  answers  to  all  the  requirements  oi 
the  most  exacting  musician,  was  evolved. 

In  this  brief  relation  of  the  metamorphoses  oi 
the  pianoforte,  we  cannot  omit  some  reference  to 
the  square  pianoforte,  a  form  now  almost  for- 
gotten in  England,  although  it  survived,  until 
recently,   in  some  countries. 

We  find  the  square  pianoforte  first  in  G<  rmany, 
where  it  was  made,  doubtless.  .,„,n  after  the 
hammer  piano  I  iei  ame 
a  practicable  instrument. 
Iu  shape,  and  in  many 
ol  tlte  detaiK  ,ii  n.  con- 
struction, it  followed  the 
clavichord  closely,  and. 
being  small  and  easily 
portable,  it  often  found  a 
place  where  the  larger 
wing-shaped,  oi    as  we  now 

found  inconvenient. 

I  hese  little  square  in- 
struments, only  three  01 
foui  leet  Ion-,  were  made 
in  large  numbers  in  Ger- 
man} and  found  their 
way  into  England  about 
the  yeai  1700.  when  they 
wei,  in. el,  in  Lo 
Johann  Zumpe. 
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Nothing  could  well  be  more  primitive  than  the 
ol  these  little  instruments,  bul  th  \ 
were  soon  improved,  notably  by  John  Broad- 
wood,  and  being  both  convenient  and  sweet  in 
tone,  they  soon  became  the  favourite  musical 
instrun  \l<  ossessed  the 

beautiful  pianoforte  ol    the   shape   shown  in  our 
illustration  oppo 

tioforte  was  ultimately  <l<-  i  lopi  d 
into  a  large  and   powei  ful    in  trument,     o 
indeed,  that,  in  its  tu  lace  to  the  more 

upright  ]  oon  as  the  new 

i    s,  when  the 

n  ::  un  i  nl   whii  h 
[i  li  upon,  but  we  will  refer  briefly 
irt         •     con 

oi  winch 


:  i    intere  iting    feature  in  the  studj   oi  the 
history  ol  the  pianoforte. 

The  action  ol  the  clavichord  consisted  simply, 
as  tin1  diagram  (No.  i.)  show-,  oi  a  brass  striker. 
(the  tei  hnii  al  name  [oi  which  was  a 
fixed  firmly  in  the  key  at  the-  opposite  end  to  thai 
struck  by  the  finger,  so  thai  when  the  key  was 
depressed,  and  moved  upon  its  fulcrum,  the  brass 
tangenl  rose  and    ti  u<  k  the  string. 

In   the   i  la\  ii  hord   the   pit<  h   ol    the   note   was 
di  tei  mined   by   the   point   al    which   the   I 
struck  the  string.      1 1  u  ■  tangenl  cul  ofl  the  length 
required  to  produi  e  a  is  when, 

litai  oi  \  iolin.the  sounding  length  i 
ofl  bj    thi 

I  he    maki  rs    ol    the    i  la\  it  hord,    familiar   with 
the  hurdy-gurdy  and  instruments  oi  the  lute  type, 
■ 


| 
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:  wu-ol:  i  !. 


but  satisfied  themselves  with  providing  one  pair 
ni  strings  for  three  01  four,  or  even  five,  notes, 
the  various  notes  being  obtained  by  arranging 
for  several  tangents  all  to  strike  the  same  string, 
I'U!  ,it  different  points. 

The  mechanism  of  tin-  harpsichord  was  entirely 
different,  as  oui  diagram  (No.  ni.)  shows.  The 
quill  plectrum  used  to  pluck  the  strum  was  fixed 
,it  the  top  ni  an  upright  inn  «■  oi  wood  called  the 
"  jai  I  "  and  tin-  ja<  k  was  raised  by  the  key  in 
tin-  same  mannei  as  was  the  case  with  the  tangent 
ni  the  '  lavii  fiord.  As  i1  was  net  essary  that  the 
quill,  upon  its  return  when  the  key  was  n 
!i\  the  finger,  should  pass  tin-  string  in  its  descent 
without  again  plucking  it,  a  \n\  ingenious  little 
ement    was    devised.     A   moveable  w Len 


tongue  was  inserted  in  tin-  top  oi  the  jack,  ami 
the  plectrum  was  fixed  m  this  tongue  :  this  con- 
trivance was  hcli!  in  position  by  a  bristle  spring, 
and,  after  plucking  the  string  m  rising,  permitted 
the  quill,  in  its  descent,  to  pass  tin-  string,  without 
again  sounding  it. 

This     contrivance    was     so     perfectlj    efficient 
that  its  det. uls  were  uever  varied.     Out   diagrams 
(Nos.  ii.  ami  iv.)  show,  upon  a  largi 
of  the  spinet,  and  the  tangent  <>i  the  clavichord. 

When  hammers  were  added  to  the  harpsichord, 
something  diffei  ing  from  these  arrangements 
became  necessary,  bei  ause  the  pianoforte  hat 
must  he  capable  oi  sinking  a  blow,  and  yel  I1' 
free  to  retui  n,  instantaneousl} .  from  tin-  string. 
II     it     should    momentarily    remain    in    contai  I 
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after  impact,  its  effect  upon  the  string  would  be  to 
stop  \  ibration. 

At  an  earl}    period  this  was  provided  foi    very 
simply  by  mechanism  ol  the  type  shown  in  dia- 
■  ■•.  vi. 
\     iarpblow  upon  the  key  was  required  to  cau  e 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  string. 

So  rudimi  ntary  .1  piei  e  ol  apparatus  was  quite 

inadequate   to   meel    the   requirements   ol    piano- 

rnsii  .  and  its  imperfei  tions  were  so  obvious 

i.i  imperative. 

sary  to  devise  some  mean-  by 

whii  h  the  hammei   should  be  lefl    free  to  return 

from    tl  tei    impai  1.    independently   "1 

ion  "t  the  linger  upon  the  key,    this    pro- 

!  an  '  esi  apement." 


Diagram  No.  vii.  shows  the  mechanism  of 
Mozart's  pianoforte.  This  ingenious  type  oi  action, 
although  ii-i  powerful,  was  very  light  under  the 
finger,  and  therefore  pleased  Mozart,  who,  however, 
is  -.iid  tn  have  composed  his  Zauberfiote  upon  the 
clavichord.  Beethoven  stated  that,  oi  .ill  keyed 
instruments,  the  clavichord  was  the  one  upon  which 
he  could  besl  control  tone  and  expression.  He, 
nevertheless,  composed  for  the  pianoforte,  which, 
by  tin-  time,  had  become  so  much  bettei  adapted 
to  take-  it-  pro  music,  thai  there  soon 

bei  ame  no  question  as  to  it-  superioritj . 

Erard  commenced  to  work  upon  his  invention 
iliont  the  yeai  1786,  and  perfei  ted  it  in  1810. 
Diagram  No.  v.  -how-  the  action  patented  by 
him.     Here    we    find   evei  \    requiremenl    so   w<  11 


r    : 
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provided  foi  thai  subsequent 
developments  have  mainly  had 
for  tln-ir  objei  t  greater  dura- 
bility .  easiei  manufai  ture  and 
facile  adjustability.  The  last 
i  very  important  one. 
because  it  is  essential  that 
every  part  oi  the  mei  hanism 
should  1"'  capable  ol  perfect 
regulation. 

The  last  diagram  (No.  viii.) 
shows  the  modern  grand  action 
as  used  by  Broadwoods.  I  he 
modifications  winch  have  been 
made  upon  Erard's  design,  how- 
ever important  they  maj  be,  do 

t  the  main  lines  of 
In-  invention,  and  the  sur- 
vival   of    his    work    bears 
!\  to  the  soundness 
of  his   ideas.     So   perl 

.M  tion  ol  the  | 
modem  pianoforte  answei 
to  the  will  oi  the  |  erformer, 
that  it  is  dittn  uli  to.  oin  eive 
in  be  further  im- 
proved.    A    glam  e  al    i  >ui 

i   been  the  changes 
have    been    made    in 
its  design. 
It   i-  vei 
follow  the   development   ol 
iforti     tei  hnique  while 
bearing  in  mind  tin'  i  hanges 
that  were   taking    pla 


..  thei  onstrm  tion 
of  the  instrument.  It  would 
appeai  that  the  improvements 
ol  the  pianoforti 
cipated  the  demands  of  the 
ex&  in. mi  and  i  omposer,  and,  in 
tin-  i  onnei  tion,  the  following 
name-  and  dates  ma\ 
none  I,    a  to    the 

student  : — 


Couperin 

[668-17  |  | 

|.  S.  Bai  h    - 

[685-1750 

Clement  i 

[752-1832 

Mozart    -     - 

Beethoven  - 

[770-1827 

Cramer    -     - 

[771-185S 

Czenry 

[791-1857 

1 

[812-187] 

1  iszf 

[811-1886 

Knl  instein 

This  narrative  would 

incomplete    without      son 
to  the  automatic 
players,     whii  h 

h.i\ 111  Ij     become    so 

popular.  Their  develop- 
ment has  been  very  rapid, 
and  the  high  pitch  ol 
eitu  lein  y  to  which  they 
ha\  e  1"  en  brought .  in  a 
short  -p.n  e  oi  time,  1-  re- 
markable. 
I  he    idi  a    ol 

1  anil  al    mean.-    ol 
controlling    a    keyboard    is 
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record  of  a  patent  taken  out  in  the  year  a.d. 
ii><4.  by  George  Joyce  and  Peter  East,  for  "A 
certaine  instrument  which  being  applied  to  clocks. 
&  any  other  key  instrument,  as  harp- 
Is  virginalls,  or  the  like,  will  cause  thesame 
toi  hime,  oi  play  any  manner  of  tune,  air,  or  notes, 
plain  01  p'forme  a  consort,  and  is  alterable  to  any 
tune  "i  air  in  halfe  an  hour  by  any  person  (tho' 


chappells,  or  any  other  musick  tho  never  so  dif- 
ficult, or  what  length  or  compass  soever,  and 
that  by  this  invention  a  fuller  thorough  bass 
may  be  play'd  than  can  possibly  be  performed 
by  the  hands  or  ringers  alone  on  the  corhon  keys  : 
&  this  is  performed  entirely  without  rowls  or 
barrels.  &  in  a  third  part  of  the  room,  the  musick 
being  prickl  on  both  sides  oi  leaves  or  half-inch 


i  .  i' 


hi-    the 

i    Hon  oi  a  mi  i 
•  ontrolli 

I  Mo 

n  with  eithei    I 
i   the  front,  with  one  or  more  sets 

the   hand-,    by   which   any    | 

play   w  proper 

■  ingle   01    double,   with   preludes   & 


I    01    ten    psalm    tunes    bein 
teined  on  .1  board  aboul  the  size  ol  .1  large  sheel 
of  paper,  &  maj    I"    - 

■ 
loudei  01  >oftei  by  a  di\  ision  on  the  sound  bi 
1  true,  to  the  pipe 

but    the   idea   of  isic  "  prickt   on 

seems   to  anticipate   the  modern 
music    roll.      In    [847    Vli  B 

th    perforations  corresponding  to 
the  note    I 

It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  thai  th    rm 
piano-playei  did  tiol  be<  ome  a  pra<  tii  al  aj 
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mm  li  earlier  than  was  the  case,  li  is  probable 
thai  the  cause  oi  this  delay  was  the  prejudice, 
which  still  exists,  againsl  the  mechanical  player, 
due  to  tin-  monotonous  charactei  oi  all  the  older 
forms   "i   musical   machinery,   togethei    with   the 

impei  fei  tion  oi  the  earliei  attempts  at  a  solul 

oi  tin-  problem. 

The  modern  mechanical  piano-playei  is  a  piece 
oi  mechanism  which,  automatii  all} .  produi  es  musii 
upon  a  pianoforte,  as  il  is  controlled  by  a  moving 
sheel  ol  pei  forated  paper. 

Many  ingenious  forms  oi  apparatus,  actuated  in 
various  ways,  have  been  devised  for  tins  purpose. 
The  now-prevailing  type  is  pneumatic,  and  greal 
attention  is  paid  to  providing  the  performei 
with  means  oi  controlling,  in  every  conceivable 
way,  tin-  music  which  is  produced.  In  tins  feature 
lies  the  greal  differem  e  between  the  modern  piano- 
player  and  all  the  old  carillon  machines,  barrel 
organs,  orchestrions,  etc.,  the  effect  oi  which  was 
always,  in  the  highest  degree,  mechanical. 

The  best  piano-players  allow  of  intelligent 
control,  l>v  the  performer,  oi  almost  every  feature 
oi    the    music,    leaving,    as    the    function   oi    the 


machine,  only  the  produi  tion 
in  then  correct    ei [uence. 

The  provision  and  perfecting  oi  this  control 
has  enabled  the  piano  playi  i  to  win  its  wa)  into 
popular    favoui .    and,   although    il     perfort 

cannot  replace  those  oi  the  i plished  pianist. 

it  has  its  own  proper  sphere  oi  usefulness.  I 
players  were,  at  first,  made  as  sej 
oi  apparatus,  bu1  the  tendencj  is  now  to  providi 
an  internal  mechanism,  contained  within  the  body 
of  the  pianoforte,  which  can  then  be  played  upon 
at  will,  either  in  the  Usual  manner  by  means 
oi  the  keyboard,  or  as  an  automatic  instru- 
ment. 

Such  a  pianoforte  may  render  excellenl  service, 
by  enabling  the  amateur  to  become  acquainted 
with  works  which,  without  its  aid,  would  he  far 
beyond  his  powers  oi  interpretation,  and  i  \ei,  i,. 
become  familiar  with  the  renderings  and  expres 
sion  preferred   by   the   greatesl    executants. 

When  thus  used,  the  modern  mechanical 
instrumeni  serves  both  to  widen  popular  musical 
knowledge,  and  to  improve  the  general  standard 
oi  technique  and  expn 
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Forthcoming    BooRs 

Apart  from  Au<  tioi  S  \le  Pri  es  there  is  no  I 

from  which  information  can  be  gathi  red  as  to  the 

i  value  "i  old  English  silver 

The  Values  of      :m,i  Sheffield  plate.      The    work, 

Old  English         therefore,  which  Messrs.   Bemrose 

Silver  and  _     ,       ,  , 

Sheffield  PI  >tc       &    SonS    1-"1-'    haVe     '"     ''"'     PreSS 

entitled    The  Va  0     I 

Plate     bj     |.    W.   I  aldicotl 
should  the  tnannei  desi  ribed  in  the 

prospectus,  prove  of  immense  vain   to  th  i  ollector. 
It   will   be  edited  by  thai   well-known   authority, 
Ini  i     F.S.A.,  whose  writings  have 
frequently   ap]  eared   in   the   pages   ol    hi      Co 
n'oissi  i  R,  and  will  treat  oi  silver  from  the  15th 

1  ies.       There     will    be     ; 

''        1  l separate 

valuations;    660   articles;    and    it    will    be    illus- 
with   90   collotype    plates.     A    prospectus 
will    be    sent    to   .ill    who  1  are   to  apply   to    th 
publishers. 

An  important  new  work  on  Art  by  W.  Holman 

innoum  ed  foi  early  publii  ation  by  Messrs. 

Macmillan.      It     is     entitled    Pre- 

!^!rpj!.bOUt         Raphaelitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 

and    it    will    be    illus- 

','.  i:l      fortj      photo  'i  a\  an 

plates    and    many   other    full-page    illustration 

Mi .    Holman     Hunt      ays    in    his    prefai  -        "  1 

....    th    1  hat  11:  ol    11. \    theme 

when  treating  of  men  who  were  searching  out  a  new 

on  in  life,  and  lo\  inglj  ti  ai  h 
The  mannei    in  which  out    particulai    views  were 
ind    th     ordi  1     in    whii  h    oui    1  oad 
ther,     the     qualifii  atiot 
.  onsultations  and 
u    I 

ound   them- 
.    .    the  middle  ol  the  nine- 
teenth '  entury,  when  the  futun 

which   was 

erhaps  as 

■     1  stablishmcnl    ol 

neralh 

\      tudi  hi 

1,.,  i-ivcd,  indeed,  valuable  ad\  ii  e  from  I 


Raphaelites 


inventive  faculties  of  a  particular  pupil  ceased  to 
exist,  .mil  the  latter  could  no  longer  see  the  original 
work  of  the  master  in  all  its  stages  any  more  than 
the  master  could  follow  the  student  in  his  daily 
ambitious  efforts.  We,  as  students,  no  doubt 
lost  much  good  belonging  to  the  old  tradition 
as  it  would  have  been  earned  out  by  an  altogethei 
wise  and  good  director,  but  we  escaped  what  would 
have  been  fatal  evils  had  the  master  been  wanting 
in  wisdom.  Winn  Millais  and  I  compared  notes 
m  alter  life,  we  found  that  each  ol  us  had  mainly 
depended  for  our  painting  practice  upon  passing 
example  and  the  advice  oi  fellow-students  more 
advanced  than  ourselves.  Out  unguided  posi- 
tion had  compensating  advantages  ;    the  necessity 

Of    proving    an\     new    suggestion    established    ill    Us 

the  halm  iii  daring  judgement,  which  we  exi 
on  questions  more  impoi  tanl   than  those  of  tei  h 
nique  alone,  and  out   previous  study  oi  the  greal 
masters  prevented  our  enquiries  from  having  thi 
taint    oi    ignorant    presumption." 

In  Mr.   Augustine  Birrell's  new  book  announced 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  will  be  found  an  apprei  iation 
of    Locker    Lampson,  entitli  d       \ 
Connoisseui  ."  in  which  some  inter- 
esting    ]  eisun.il     details    of     that 

eminent    Collector's    life    and    pursuits    will    appeal. 

[Tie  title  oi  the  volume  oi   essays  will  be,   In  the 
Bodlei  her  Essa 

\     1  old   book    mui  h  quoted  by  writers  on 

London,   is  about    to  appeal    in  a   modern  dress. 

I  his  is  John    I  homas  Smitl 
A  Book  for      for  aRa        D 
\f  '\iny  DtY    Events  in  the  I  1      S 

(Methuenft       ^    _  ^   ^^     ^     m(] 

Whitten,  has  treati  d  Smith 
the  spirit  ol  in  1  heei  ful  title,  and.  besides  a  bio- 
graphii  al  introdui  tion,  ha  ■  written  many  notes 
win,  h  aim  to  supplement  as  w<  11  as  elucidate 
much  ol  Smith's  gossip  aboul  I  ondon  a\\<\  the  art 
world  of  a  hut  I 

illustrated  and  1-  limit  opies. 

i  I  \KK'U  d  -\   Sons,  Norwich,  announce 

the  early  issue  ol  a  peculiarly  interesting  volume. 

ui  itten  b\  one  who  has  had  greatei 

"  opportunity,    perhaps,    ol    studying 


In  the  Name  of 
the   Bodleian 


China 
Spelm 


,  I,  ,1    real    Lowi    toft    1  hma 


ismuch        he  is  in  pos- 


Forthcoming    Book, 


Longton   Hall 
Porcelain 


siteoi  the  original  factory  al  Lowestoft.   The  1 k 

is  replete  with  s<s  plates,  illustrating  aboul  250 
items  "i  tin-  mosl  interesting  disi  overy,  showing 
specimens  ol  the  claj  itsell  pe<  imens  oi  th< 
moulds,  spei  imen  in  the  claj  pecimei  in  the 
biscuit,  specimens  decorated  bul  unglazed,  and 
finally  specimens  completed.  With  these  impoftanl 
In  1  the  authoi  ha  !  bei  can  [ul  study 

and  comparison  to  elu<  idate  mui  h  oi  the  mystery 
which  ha-  enveloped  this  inten  im.  subjei  t.  I  he 
further  illustrated  bj  19  plates  oi  speci- 
mens in  the  author'-  collection,  oi  which  26  are 
exei  iited    in   colours. 

An     importanl     work    entitled     Longlon     Hall 
tin,  being  further  information  relating  to  this 
nteresting  fabrique,  from  the  pen 
ii  Mr.  William    Bemrose,    F.S.A., 
authoi  of  B       •  1    vn  1  Derby 

Porcelain,  etc.,  will  be  shortly  issued  by  Messrs. 
Bi  mrose  &  Sons,  Ltd.  It  will  be  illustrated  with 
jj  coloured  and  about  21  collotype  plates,  bi  side 
numerous  texl  illustrations.  A  prospectus  will  be 
sent   on  applii  ation. 

Severai  works  on  Architei  ture  are  anounced  for 
publication  this  autumn  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

They  include  Studies  in  Architecture. 
Wofkr1""1    by  Reginald  Blomfield,  M.A.  A.R.A.; 

Character  of  Renaissance  Architec- 
ture, by  Charles  Herberl  Mo,,,,-.  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  being  a  discussion  oi  the  >tru<  tural  and 
artistic  character  oi  Renaissam  e  An  hitecture,  with 
a  briei  preliminai  \  i  onsideration  oi  the  n 
oi  the  Renaissam  e  movi  mi  n1  1 1  t2o-i6oo)  :  The 
Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  di  Vico  ;  The  Pantheon 
of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  of  Savoy,  by  L.  Melano 
Rossi;  -ni'l  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia, 
b\   D.  Randall-Maclver,  auth 1  Libyan  Notes. 

•      mings  from  Venetian  History  is  the  title  oi 
work   from  the  pen  oi    Mr.   F.   Marion  Crawford 
«  hii  Ii   Messi  5.  Mai  miliar/  &  Co    an 

Gleanings  ^^       ^  [ts     N   ,,,„.    U|„     ,„. 

from  Venetian 

Hist  1   enham  ed  by  the  nu  lusion  oi 

thirtj     photogravure     plates     aftei 
drawings    \<\    I"  eph    Pennell     and    two   1 

turns  in  the  texl   bj  tist.     Mr. 

Crawfo 

\ ,  nil  1    i     1 '  1  mal  oi  all  cities  in  the 

world,  the  mosl   feminine,  I ;  1  irable  to 

a  w an,  the  !•  a  1  de]  endeni  foi  hei  indi\  idualil  5 

upon  her  inhabitants,  am  ienl   01    1 lei  n.     What 


would  Rome  be  without  the  memory  of  tb  1 
What  would  Paris  be  withoul  the  Parisians?     ["he 
tion  1  an  hardl}  pii  ture    1  \  1 

time  in  her  history. 
]„  the  sti  itinually 

gaze  down  upon  theii  own  reflected  images  with 
1  aim  iati  fai  tion  and  lool  vith  1  dm  indifferem  c 
upon  the  1  ms  of  men  and  women 

thai  glideupon  the  waters.     The  mists  gather  upon 
the  mysteriou    lagoons  and  sink  awayagain  befon 
the  devouring  light,  dayaftei  day,  yeai  alter  year, 
century  alter  century  :   and  Venice  1-  alwaj 
herself,    sleeping    or    waking,    laugh 
dreaming,  singing  or  sighing,  living  hei   own  life 
through  ages,  with  an  intensely  vital  personality 
which  time  has  hardly  modified    and  1-  alt 
pi iwerless  t>  1  destroy." 

1 111.    new   volume   oi    Book   Pri  1  \   '  urrent  (the 

nineteenth)    will    be    published    immediately    bj 

Mr.  Elliot  Slock.     This  year's  issue 

Book  Prices      wjV]  ^  [(mnd  notable  as  containing 

.in  unusually  large  numbei  0 
and   valuable    books,    as    compared    with    recent 
years,    which    have    been    noteworthy    foi 
ales    lather   than   intrinsically    valuable    01 

:    Beauty  has  expounded 

the  antique  myth  01  parable  oi  Beautj  riding  upon 

a  lion.    Mr.  Walter  Sii  hei'-  new  book 

Emma.   Lady      exnibits     ,|,.,U|N      |(„      ,he     tn-t    timi 

ami  ton  ^  ^  the  combined  force  derived 

(A.  Constable 

&  Co)  from   old   tacts   (re-interpreted)  and 

new  facts  (jusi  disi  ovi  red),  the  n  la- 
tion  in  winch    Lady    Hamilton    really    stoi 
inspiratrice  and  animatore  of  our  greai  naval  hero 
ii,,   im,  st-tempi  red  fighting-man  England  has  evei 
produi  ed.      Mr.  Sichel  1-  alreadj   well-known   foi 
his  biographies  oi   Bolingbroke  and  Disraeli.     His 
present    work   is.  primarily,  a   study  oi   tempera- 
ment.    It  -how-  thai  Emma's  spei  ial  gift  was  that 
oi  a  medium, endowed  with  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
remarkable  men  with  hei   own  peculiai   and  infec- 
tious enthusiasm.     1  hus  she  inspired  the  paintei 
Romnej     Sii    W  illiam    Hamilton,   the   N<  ipolitai 
1  nun.    and.    above   all.    Nelson.      The    illusti 
are  a     unique  a     1  he  nut. a  ial.     Man} 

oi    1  ad}    Hamilton   hei  ■    nevei 

been  reprodm  ed  before.    I  hej  im  lude  foui  finished 

tudies    oi    Emma,    by    Romney,    a   newly 

ered     Romnej     1  01  trail    oi    Nelson,   and   a 
portrait     oi     Sii      William      Hamilton     hitherto 

Mil     I    1    Ii. 


'/'//<•    ( 'onnoisseur 


The    Beautiful  Misses  Gunning         By  Ruth  M.  Bleackley 


I  in      two    full- 
lengl  h        po   ; 

u  old 
prints  ol 

i  oventry,  and 
Duchi 
■ 

mties. 
iginal  pictures 

painted  by  Gavin 
Hamilton,  now  hang- 
ing at  Hamilton 
Palace    in     thi 

I    iom,    are 

as   fresh    in   colouring 

daj    they  were 

i  when 
so  many  exquisite 
portraits  by  \\>-\  nolds, 

omi    faded  and 
worn.     The  poi  trait    ol    Maria  is  without 
an    excellent    li  i       '    doi 

hi  ;     stature 
being 
above      the      common 

osen    to    throw 
up  her   delicate   shell- 

plexio n  : 

liquid 

n  1  dai  I. 

the    rich    embn 

gown  ol  the  same  hue, 

which 

fully  round  hi  i 

D 
ol    Hamilton 
even    than    In 


time- 
doubt 


in    shimmering    white 

but   her   rather 

pale  complexion  gains 

the  requisite  touch 

ol    warmth    t i    the 

brilliant  crimson 
di  apei  ies  falling  loose- 
ly from  her  shoulders. 
Her  hair  W£l 
lighter  than  Maria's. 
.iii.l  i  ontrasted  prettily 
with  her  grey-blue 
eyes. 

The  print-  ol  th(  se 
two  picl  hi  es  ai  e  I  >\ 
Mi  \  dell  and  Faber 
n  p&  tively,  and  both 
are  exquisite  examples 
ol  the  iui//.  i|  inn  i  's 
art. 
Vl  Vll,v  Very  charming    and 

delicate    in    colouring 

the   two   uiim.it in ■      J  o   re] lui  i  d,  which, 

hei    with  the    print-,   belong   to  Mr.  Evelyn 
'anshawe,   ol    Parsloes,    Dagenham,   Esses 
gri  ai  -great  - 
ol  I  ad}  Coventi  \ . 

I  hi  miniaturi  i  were 
purchased  ai  thi 
Hamilton   Palai  i 

the  backs  the 
n. i  mi  ol  each  fail 
I  i-  inscribed 
above  a  1>»  k  ol  hei 
ha  ii  bordei  ed  with 
gold,  and  beai 
in  each  case  the  ac- 
i|  Gavin  Hamil- 

theey     are  also  brown 
and     blue    a 


•  See   pp.    158    am 
Vol     XII 
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I  i  I     FO  ST  E  R , 

D IS    OF    DEVONSHIRE 

BV    RICHARD    CO 


ANNE    COP!  EY,    1   U'Y    M  \\M  RS 
!■       RICHAR]      COS  WAV 


It  i 

An  Embroidered 
Miniature 
Portrait  of 
King  Charles   I. 


all  unusual  to  meet   with  needle- 
,ni.|   book-(  OVI  :     i 
ii  riod,     tin-     designs    oi 
which    include     figures     pr<  sum- 
ably  intended  to  repres*  nl   royal 

;es  or    celebi 
other   kinds,    bu1    any    well- 
defined    resemblance   to   theii    supposed   originals 
is  in  most   i  asi     lai  king,  01    is  a.  hieved  by  more 

.  .'ini  j  and  in  uiiM.    tuation  o1    

marked  personal  char- 
I 

:     I.!  1   HI   i 

•    ol    <  harles    1. 

reprodui  ed   here   is  oi 

rial  interest  ;  it 

nly  an  excellent 

undoubtedlj 

contem 

■  he  King, 

itiful  ex- 

k  ill  ul 

stitchery,   ami    in    ail 

:  vation. 

The    miniatun 

5  ins. 
founda- 
• 
satin.     but     Ii- 

ovei  with  black 
■  he    white  ol 


the    satm    shows    faintly,    producing    a    greyish 

alii  i'. 

rhe  embroiden  is  executed  with  very  line  loosely 
twisted  -ilk.  in  tl.it  "  long  ami  shori  "  ami  "split  " 
>titchi  ■  e\  ei  \  oro  oi  whi<  h  oci  upies  prei  isely  the 
i  ight  spot  to  a.  In.  a  e  iln  result  aimed  at  by  the 
worker.  The-  miniature  h  strongly  remini  i 
more  than  one  ol  Vandyck's  portraits  oi  (  harles  1.. 
but  when  compared  with  tin-  actual  portraits  or 
theii  engra\  ings,  tin-  similarity  is  found  to  bi 

rent  than  real,  as 
it  differs  widel)  from 
anj  .'in-  ul  them.  Bui 
it  is  -ii  identical  in 
■Mi  \  detail,  down  to 
tin-  s,ilvei  wiir  gimp 
edging-,  with  the  em- 
broidered miniature  ol 
tin'  Kiir.'  in  tin  Victoria 
ami    Albert    Museum, 

that  it  seems  almost  a 

.  a  taint)  that  the  two 
were  worked  by  the 
same  hand.  The 
Museum  miniature  is 
a  rather  smallei  oval, 
ol  tlie  doublet 
being  \  isible,  ami  on 
ih.'  whole,  it  i-  hardly 

SO  SUCCeSSful    as  a   like- 
ness.     In   the    \\  a     ' 

■ll       I,      am. ill.  I 

worked    miniature    "t 

like   the   two   already 
desi  ribed,  and 


Note 


I  he  original  owner  oi  the  miniature  was  Dr. 
Baldwin  Hamej  the  younger,  who  died  in  [676 
when  the    mini. huh-    passed    to    his    sister,   Mi  s. 

Palmi  '      :: th<    Palmei    famil}  il  passed  to  the 

Gundrys,  connections  oi  th<  Palmers;  from  them 
to  th<  Ridouts,  "i  Dean'  Leasi  Wii  hampton, 
and  then  to  Sir  G  R   loul  Bingham,  al  whose 

death   it   was   given   by  his  widow  to   hi 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  ["ryonStill.     it  was  lent  by  Captain 
Still  to  the   Mu. nt   Exhibition  ol    1889,  and  was 
sold  .it   Sotheby's   in  June,   1904.     The  miniature 
is  now  in  the  1  ollei  tion  oi  Mrs.  1  fead. 


There    are   few   parish  churches   that    '"nt.un 

such    .1    wealth    oi    ecclesiastical    carving    .1-    the 

ancient   church   oi    St.    John,  at 

Choice  Carvings    Tideswell,  Derbyshire.     Diewhole 

"\th,     .    ,    ,        oi   the  bench  ends  in  the  chancel 

"  Cathedral  of  . 

the  Peak  "  are    elaborat<  l\    d&  orated    with 

Tideswell  figures,  those  "ii   the  south  side 

hem-  in  -oin.'  \\.i\  i  onm  "ted  with 
the  patron  Saini   "t   the  Church,  whilsl   those  on 
the  north  are   mostly  symbolical     and    n 
purity,  victor]    ovei    sin,  etc.      I  wo  of  the  choir 
stalls  possess  carved  misereres;  an  illustration  oi 


one    representing   the   conflicl   oi   the   human  soul 
with  tlie  powers  oi    evil  i-   here   reproduced,     ft 

the   nave    there    1-  ah"   a     profu  I    1 

carving.      The   Church   at    Tideswell  conta 
much    oi    interesi    to   the   connoisseur,  that  it  is 
worth  while,  when  visiting  Derbyshire,  to 
a  day  to  its  inspection.     A  small   hand-book    has 
been  prepared  by  the  Vicar,  which  will  In-  of  great 
help  to  the  visitor  in  In-  survej  oi  thi   '  hun  I 


TJie   Connoisseur 


The  Royal 
Academy 
Exhibitors 
1769-1904 


I  Hi'   second  volume  of   The  Royal  Academy  of 

I   -  \..  carries  on  the  record 

from  Carroll  to  Dyer.     Like  its  pre- 

dei  essoi .  the  volume  1-  a  monument 

1  ii  1  m in  1  aking  ai  1  ui ai  5    and  .ill  who 

are  interested  in  art  have  reason  to 

feel  .1  lively  grai  itude  to  thi  1  ompilei 

for  the  handy  form  in 

brought 

togethei  'i 

infoi  mation. 
Theill-fal 

whose 
early    deatl 
English  art  ol  one  ol 
its      most       1 
exponents 
sented  by  only  three 

Academy 

him     far     more    tin- 
kindl)    I 
distinguish! 

irded. 


is  only  1. in-  portrait,  a  conclusive  proof  of  his 
dislike  lor  that  branch  of  art  which  he  was 
1  ompelled  to  pursue  tor  many  years  in  ordei 
to  earn  bread  a, id  cheese.  This  solitary 
exhibit  is  a  likeness  of  Ins  life-long  friend, 
the  Rev.  John  Fisher,  and  was  doubtless 
shown  in. Me  a-  a  compliment  to  the  sittei 
th. in  with  a  desire  to  earn  fame  a-  a  portrait 
painter.  Of  his  pictures  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  thi  l  1 ".  v  /  a  m  wa  exhibit 
1835,    and    thi 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in   :8  ;6.     /  h    Eay-\\  tin 

was  shown    in    [821  under  the  title  of  Land- 

\    on  :   ami    The    Con  almost 

certainly  the  Landscape  No.  -'js,  in  tin-   iSjo 

exhibition,    .1-    in     the    April    of    thai 

1  onstable   wrote  to  Fisher  that   he  had  des- 

ti  lied    the   pi.  tnre    to   the   Academy.     The 

picture   oi    The    Leapii      Horse,    now    in    the 

Di]  Ionia    (,allei\    ol    th.-   Royal    A.  ademy,   is 

one  .it  die  three  works  in  the  1825  exhibition 

all    catalogued     under    the    ambiguous    title 

of  "  Landscape."     The  well-known   Salisbury 

Cathedral   from   the    Meadows   was    shown    in 

E831,   and    his    last  work-  the    partially   finished 

Arundel  Mill  and  Castle,  was  hung  after  his  death 

111     lS;i.. 

John  Sell  Cotman  is  a  prolific  exhibitor  between 
the  years  r.8oo  and  [806,  alter  which  his  record 
abruptl}  .  easi  -  the  lattei  dale  i  oini  ides  with 
his  return  to  Norwich.     II n  two  sons.  John  Josei  h 


Notes 


and  Miles  Edmund,  whom  he  bitterly  di 
i  "  the  same  n 
as  himself,   both  appear  in   the  record, 
though  the  latter  is  only  designated  by  hi 

Samuel  Cousins,   R.A.,  is  a  much  less  In 
exhibitoi    than  mighl   h.n  <  for  oi 

his  309  pi. lies  recorded  in  Mi.  I  rra1 

m   here,  winch  makes  an  avei 
less  than  one  .1  year. 

(  ruickshank,    the   humoi  i  I 
1  asions.     Ii    would,   perhaps,   hai  < 

bed  like 

1 In   Mauriei .  as  an   "  illustrator  "   in  te:  d 

oi  .1-  .1  "  painter."  <  »i  prohfii  exhibitors,  the 
once  fashionable  portrait  painter,  A.  I-'..  Chalon, 
K.A..  ea  the   palm   with   396  contribu- 

fohn  Downman,  K.A..  has  333,  and 
\  Coopei  R.A  [2.  A-  a  consistent  exhibitoi 
irpa  ■  r.  Sidney  1  >ope:  R.A.,  who  was 
represented  Eoi  seventy-five  consecutive  years, 
(Immg  which  230  "I  his  works  were  hung.  It  is 
.1  noteworthy  prooi  oi  Mr.  Graves's  accuracy  that 
he  gives  the  names  ol  two  pictures  not  included 
in  the  li>t  which  the  veteran  painter  appended 
to  his  autobiography  in  [891  ;  these  being  Amongst 
/■ir  Mountains  in  CumhcrlanJ,  exhibited  in  1841, 
and  Mountain  Scenery,  North  Wales,  exhibited 
in  1849- 


"  Dame  Fashion,"  responsible  1 

in  the  way  ol  ladies'  dress, 

ha-  ,,i  dained 

Real  Lace        ,hat        black 

A   Hint  to        ,  ..     ,  , 

n  „     ,  lace  is      old- 

Collectors 

looking.'      so 

that  now-a-days  one 
rarelj  sees  the  lovely 
black       Chantilly      lace 

Used   which    was  so  mil 

prized  b)  our  grand- 
mo  t  h  e  1  1 

grandmothers.      Now    is 

the  tune  for  the  collectoi . 
as  real  Mack  lai  •  can 
be  boughl  for  a  mere 
ong.  Ii  ha  only  to 
become  fashionable 
a  Mm  and  the  genuine 
old  stult  will  realise  lu- 
pin es. 

["o-daj     t  he     industry 
of    fine    lace-making    has 


(many  freaks 


dly    died    out    in    Fra  dly    the 

finer    mak  mtiUy,    although    Caen    and 

Bayeux    were    responsible    foi    some   oi    th 
work   which   wenl    undei    the   name  oi   1  hantilly. 
ts  produi  tion,  which. 
unfortunatel)      is    not    w . 
work  being  so  trying. 

1 0  the  1  olli  ctot    looking   for  this   kind   - 
lao     .1   fi  vt    l. ii  eful.     It  is  mon 

11.  u[i   to  distingt 
the    in.M  him     wot  k     in  "  Mack  "    lace    than    in 

V  fairly  safe  test  i 
in  the  tot  met    the  "  loops  "  or  "  picots  "  will   be 
found  to  be  pat  t  oi  the  Lai  e,  bu1  in  th    it 
this   will   be   found    to   be    sewn   on,    and 
e.iah    pulled    away.     With    the    bettei    imitation 
this  is  always  the  i  a  ;e    e  pei  tally  in  the  " 
run."  winch  is  th    neare  I   to  the  genuine  pillow- 
made  artii  le  ;    in  this  the  net  and  design  an 
on  the  mai  hine,  then  the  gimp  or  outlining 
design  is  run  in  by  hand,  heme-  the  term  "  needL 
run"   lace— this   is  not   worth  collecting.      In 
commonet    makes   the  loops  will  open   be   found 
to  have  been  int.  owing  to  the  carelessness  oi  the 
operator   in   dividing   the   strips   when    taken   from 
the  loom,  settling  at  oin  e  that  it  is  of  no  value. 

The  accompanying  photograph  is  oi  a  very  g I 

spei  mien  ol  real  old  Chantilly,  possibly  one  hundred 
years  old;  it  was  eviclenth  made  foi  exhibition. 
The  design  is  unique,  having  almosi  every  flowei 
produced  most  naturally,  the  whole  looking  like 
a  beautiful  pi<  ture.  1 1 
is  entirely  made  on  the 
pillow,  and  must  have 
taken    years    to    complete. 

I  r    Is    sale  to  lepeat    the 

assertion    concerning    the 

" art  is t  i  1 

John   Hodges      . 

Benwel.  charm  pecu- 

liai     ' 

eightee  nth  (  entut  \ ." 
1  here  is  no  hesitation  in 
rei  ognising  the  grai  eful 
impulses  possessed  by 
the  gifted  painters  ol 
lightful    era.    nor 

in      realising      the      sweet- 

in  ...  ,i|  theil  ailless  works. 
Small  share  oi  these 
hall  5 la\         had     been 

allotted  to    foi  n   lb 
Benwell,  the  artisl  whose 


ssr 


The    ( *onnoisseur 


oductions  are  full  of  the  characteristics  oi  his 
tion;  yet  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  bequeath  to  latei 
several  distinctive  souvenirs  ol  his  day, 
in  later  times  treasured  by  persons  ol  tasti 

i  ighteentb  century,  which  still  clings 
unmistakeably  around  them.  Benwell's  fate  was  to 
makeavasl  impression  upon  the  sentimental  feelings 
of  his  time  :  while  -till  a  sensitive  youth  of  highly 
stimulating  promise,  to  attract  popular  ap 
tion,  which  has  endured  to  our  own  day  :  and,  in 
the  budding  time  of  his  genius,  to  be  snatched 
away  from  the  world  by  consumption  when  a  youth 
oi  twenty-one,  having  already  madea  mark  on  the 
sands  oi  time.  Benwell's  .1  St.  James's  Beauty, 
with  it,  companion    I   Si    Gil       Beaut)    i  ngravi  -1 

Bartolozzi,    R.A.,   have    air. 
produced   in    coloured    facsimile  in   the   pa 

with   the   presi  nil     mimbei 

it]    i    similarly  populai   example 

■    |i's    fan.  iful    heads,    The  Orange  Girl,  a 

■  ,     in   <  olours   reprodui  ing    his    version    oi 

I  less    wench,  whose   fortune   i1    was  to    sell 

oranges  and  play-bills  to  the  occupants  oi  pit  and 

gallery  al   Drurj    Lain-  Theatre  during  the  palmy 

■    Siddons,  firsl   ol   leadin 
diennes. 

This  promising  youth  painted  several  miniatures 

ol    singular    refinemenl    and    undeniable   charm, 

indling   being  quite  remarkable     He 

,1   and   exhibited   small   oval    water-,  oloui 

mannei    pe.  uliar  to  his  own  fancy, 

uniting  his  pigments  with  crayon  in  a  method  oi 

his  own;    works  highly  appreciated  by  his  con- 

,,d    much     praised    and    esteemed 

by  his  ]  o    upply 

eased     '  ■    foremost  engra 

,md  thus  his  productions  were  extensively 

circulated,  even  in  his  brief  working  epoch.     His 

Children  in  th    11  ived  by  Sharp, 

pulai       two      en.      illustrating 

Way  were  most  successful,  an 

quently    found    printed    in 

and  often  on  satin.     II'    '  upid  Disarmed 

delightfully    spirited 

l.  Bartolozzi  especially 

found    Benw.  II 

l 

1 
and    the    Gij  Her  rank  high 

Illll.  Hills-     spin 


Gambia,  always  a  favourite  country  with  the 
collector,   has   issued  six   stamps  of  odd  denomi- 
nation-,     ,d..    "'d..     and    iod.,    on 
Recent  multiple     C.A.     paper,     and     also 

Issuer'^  Bl     6d-      J>-     6d"     and      3S"    ""     ^ 

o'fSSumps  "|(1      coloured      paper     watermarked 

single  C.A.  For  the  three  latter 
values  a  greal  demand  has  sprung  up.  It 
appears    only    a     comparatively    small    number 


were  printed,  and  there  is  i  \<i\  possibility  oi  them 
becoming  good.      I  hey  are  all  the  same  d. 
the   D<    la   Rue  type  : 

Watermark  Multiple  C.A. 


Watermark  Single  C.A. 

'  ■ 

2  t.    v  red  on   i.       w, 

,     mycllew 

British  South  Africa.  A  very  handsome  set 
reflectin  ;  reat  <  redil  on  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons 
has  appeared.  The  ofii  ial  annoum  i  mi  n1  i  w  d 
by  the  British  South  Afrii  a  (  ompanj 

■■  |  he    British    Vssoi  iation's    \  isii   to    R 
opening  of  the  \  ii  toria  I  all    Bridgi   on  the  Cape- 
to-<  aim  Railway. 

■■  h,  connei  tion  with  the  forthcoming  visit  ol 
the  British  Association  to  Rhodesia,  the  British 
South   V         i  rn  have  issued 


lostag      I    mp     consisl  d.,  3d.,   is.. 

■a  In.  h    represents 
a    magnificent    view   ol    the   Vii  ■■         I  I 

issue  will  aKo  serve  I imemorate  the  formal 

during  the  Briti        \    01    ition's  visil  t( 
the  Falls,  "l  the  bridge   1  nbesi  Rivi  1 

one  "t  tin  •,|  moden 


Notes 


t mi.      and  a  most  important  link  in 
Cairo    Railway." 

'I  hi  \    air  to  be   issued   for  .1   shoi  1    time  only, 

and  are  used  1 ui  r<  ntlj  « ith  the  stamps  oi  the 

I  \  pe. 

Norw  w  .     Iii  <  onsequi  m  •   oi  the  dissolution  oi 
the  union  betwei  n  Norwaj  and  Sweden    tb 
high  values,  i.  [.50,  and  2  krona  stamps,  i> 
the   portrail   of  K        0  II     have  been  with- 

drawn   from   «  in  illation,    and    their    plai  e    w  ill 


shortly  be  taken  bj  .1  new  issue  with  the  arms  oi 
Norway. 

In  the  meantime  the  postal  authorities  in  Chris- 
ti. mi,i  have  sun  harged  new  denominations  on  the 
old  "  2  skill  2  "  issue  oi  1876,  oi  which  they  had 
a  number  remaining  at  the   Postal   Bureau  : 


A    local    committee    headed    bj     the    Mayor 

:■  burgh    arranged    threi     daj       Septembei 

16th  to  18th— foi   .1  1  elebration  oi 

GeorgeCrabbe    the  one  hundred  and  muni 

Celebration        versary  0j  the  birth  oi  the  Suffolk 

at  Aldeburgh  .  . 

s  ffolk)  poet.    <  imruv    (  rabbe,     who     was 

born  in   1754   in    Aldeburgh.     The 

2  tth      [904,    but    h'i 

1  limatii     reasons    the     festn  itii  s    were    arranged 

ptember.       Alter   a    public    luncheon,    Mr. 

V,    B.    Redstone    read    an    interesting    paper   on 

th    am  ii  ui   Borough  oi  Aldeburgh, 

tenl    in    I  iidoi    times, 

and   ii  I   th    ai  th  ities  "1  the 

poet's  fathei  in  suppressing  smuggling  oi  la< 

and  othei    1  ommodities.       M.    Rene    Hui  hon,   oi 

Nancy,  France,  who  has  made  a  study  oi  the  poet's 

works,  wa    1  ailed  onto  n  pl\  foi  the  guests,  and  he 

l  zealoi  the  Hon.  Seen 

to  whose  initiate  e  the  1  elebration   was  due 

\p, .    1  harli  ■    l  .an/    a     on    oi    the   wi  ll-known 

subsequently  the  chun 

visited  as  wi  11  as  the  Mool   Hall     th.    <  or] 

Building,  an    Elizabethan    strui  ture     in   which    a 

ion  "i    MSS.   relii      etc.    oi    the   po>  1    wi  n 

displayed    by    the    kindness    oi    then     respective 


owners.      I  hi     fii  I    editions    includi 

1775,  lent  by  the  relatives  oi   the 
/  ibrary,    178] 
The    Village,    i7's;.    4to ;     The   Newspaper,    1785, 
poems. 

1  n     /  h     <  andidate,    1780    (Month 
of    M  irca    1772)    no 

examples  wen-  shown,  in  tb  red  the 

poet's  firsl  poem,  //        ,    but  an  exquisiti 
m-  taken  from  the  magazine  w 

Mr.  John  Muna\    the  publi     1  ollection 

oi    unpublished    poi  ms    in    MSS   and    manu 
sermons  :     Mr.    II.    Bu  1  C.B.,    aLso 

exhibited  la     uniqui    MSS.  collection   dath 
to  The  Epi  1/  !  pistle  from  the 

Devil,   with    introdui  tion    bj    M  irh 
oi  the  same  date,  and  other  unpublished  poems. 

I  lowden,  oi  I  >ublin   ;eni  the  manuscript 
poem.  Midnight.     Relies  included  a  torto 
belonging   to  Crabbe's   wife,   and   a   book] 
her    father,     [ami       I  lm\ ,    dated     1 71  0     Gu 

loupe  ;  a  c a -nut  drinking-cup  mounted  in  silver, 

oi   the  same  date;    the  poet's  spectacles,  geolo- 
gical hammei  and  branding  iron,  shoe  buckles,  two 
snuff-boxes,  one  oi  ivory  presented  to  him  by  the 
Duke  oi  Rutland,  and  another  which  had 
through  the  hands  oi  his  son.  also  Bernard  I  '■ 
I  ui  \    Barton    Edward    Fitz-i  ierald,  the  author  oi 
1  Imai    Kl  ayyam,  and  the  grandson,  I  ieo.  1  rabbe. 
A  new  aspect   oi   the  poet's  influence  were  trans- 
lations  in    Ru»ian   and    Duti  h.     Se\  era] 
oi  am  lent  Aldeburgh,  and  portrail    oi  tb  poi  1 ,  were 
shown,  notabh  tho  e  bj  II.  W  -   Pii  kcrsgill,    R.A., 
and  l>\   Millington,  oi    I  rowbridge.     I 
ing    papers  were    read,  on  "  «  rabbe's  Aldi  : 
1,\    M.    Hui  hon  ;  ■■  (  rabbe  as   a  botanist,"  by  Mr. 
fas.  Groves,  fellow  oi  the  Royal  Linnaean  Society ; 
and  by  Mr.  (  lenient  Shoi  tei ,  on  "  Ci 
in  literatun  ."     In  the  evening,  tableaux  at 
by    Mr.    (.an/,    with    scenery   p. tinted    by    Mr.    R. 
depii  ted     1  enes   loan   the  poet's  life  and 
works.       On    Sunday    and    Monday,    excursions 
took    1  hue   to   plai  es   1  onnei  ti  d   with   the   poet's 
life     in     Suffolk. 

The  Duke  oi   Rutland,  a  di  n  endani  0    1 
patron,  had  the  pictures  oi  his  ancestoi   and  his 
Duches  .  the  Lad}    Mai  \   I  ;ab  lla     [  ei  ialh 
foi  tb   ci  lebratii  n,  and    Jso    1  til  copii 
lished  poems  in  the  Beh  '.it  album-. 

An  interesting  souvenii    oi  the  Celebration  has 
now   bi  en  published  by,  and  ma; 
the   Ibm.  Sci .,  Mi .  '  harles  <  lanz,  al    Aldeburgh, 


The    Connoisseur 


Sale  of 
Modern 
Engravings. 


An  important  sale  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & 
mpson,    which    will    take    place    early    in     November, 
consisting  of  the  whole  oi  the  steel  and 
copper  engraved  plates,  with  their  copy- 
rights and  the  entire   remaining    stock   o) 
proofs   and   othei    states   of  the 
works  issued  b)  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  whose  health  i 
his  « ithdrawal  from  business. 

omprises  many  of  the  most  important 
standard  works  produced  during  the  past  thirtj  years, 
from  old  and    mo  at    an    outlay    of    over 

,£90,000,   and   includes   example  1  lebrated 

artists.  Amongst  the  Old  Masters  ma)  be  mentioned 
.  Romney,  <  Ireuze,  Rembrandt 
and  Lawrence,  and  the  modern  school  is  represented  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  I'.  R.  A.,  Marcus  Stone,  R.A., 
Riviere,  R.A.,  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  and  John 
Mai  Whirter,    R.A. 

Catalogues,  which  arc  in  preparation,  maj  lie  obtained 
from  1  ithi  1  Me  1  eicestei    iquare, 

11    Mr  1      incerj    Lane. 


of  miniatures  by  Richard   Cosway,  in  the 
imbei  -I    1  in    Connoisseur, 

1  leath's 
In, i.k     on     "  Miniatures,"     publi  ihed      b) 
Medium  &  Co.,   to   whom    we   are    indi  b 
the   Use    nf  the   colour   bli 


Cosway 

Miniatures 


0     I  \\  .He  whii  h 

>peared  in  the  0  rNOISSEUR, 

1  1  ■    .iir 
reprodui  1  1 

: 


Crouch  Ware 


The  five  plates— mostly  incorrectly  named— which 
Prof.  Singer  says  I  have  omitted,  are  to  be  found  (as  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  aware  in  the  book  entitled  "A 
Collection  of  Prints  in  imitation  ol  Drawings,"  edited  by 
Charles  Rogers,  1-78,  which  1  mention  in  m\  list  "I 
book  illustrations.  There  are  fifty-two  others  in  the 
same  work  which  with  equal  justice  I  might  he  charged 
as  neglecting.  None  of  these  are  Line  Engravings. 
Since  I  did  not  trust  to  Leblanc  1  was  count  in  speak 
iny  of  the  View  de  FRONVILLE,  not  TROUV1LL1  .is 
Prof.  Singei  prefers  to  describe  it.  as  referena  to  1  - 
prints  will  show. 

Again,  the  print  of  Lady  Nurcham,  which  should  read 
Lady    NUNEHAM,  was  not  included  in  my  list,  as  K\land 

did   not  engrave  it.  but   was  only  tin-  Publisher.     Also 
Prof.  Singer  in  speaking  of  Ryland's  movements  seems 
to  have  1  onfused  business  and  private  addresses. 
At  tin- same  tune  the  Partnership  with    Bryei 
,,t  27,  Cornhill,  Stafford  Row,   Pimlico,  was  his  private 
ence,   17''"  to   1771.     After  the   Bankruptcy,  and  in 
■    he  was  living   privately  at  Queen's  Road,  Knights- 
bridge,  and  in  17-",  at   North  End   Road  near  Hammei 
smith  turnpike. 

It  was  from  another  home  again  in  Knightsbrii 
he  eventually  tied  mi  April  i-t.  1  e  discover 

of  the   t.n  jery.      I'm  if.    S  ngi  1    m  iki      1."   1."'''   ol 
d  51  in  tions. 
Ail   students    of  Chalonei    Smith    will   endorsi     I 

■         egai 

print    1  atalogue,   hut    I    should   like   to   add   as  p 

1 
,„  the  case  ot  Leblanc. 


M. 


prooi     in    coloui    oi 
by  W.  L.   Wyllie, 
K.A.,  published  by  tin  e  Pn 


contributi 


whit  h  has 

inal   picture,  and 

W.   W.   Ryland's  Engravings 

Con  n  01  sseu  r 

ie   Ryland's 
if.  D        Ian 

ii  it  appeared  mi 

:  1  may 
1    I  have 

ed  the  1 


Books    Received 

G.  F.  Hill,  M. A 

1  . 

Furniture,    by    Fred.    I 

He   Millais,   7--   '  • 

1 

\     ii  ' 

' 

' 
1 

-,     .  1     .  1  I 

1  \V.  C 

[|  ,  ,  .  111! 

I 

\  \ 

'• 

1  !  net. 

Ernest  1  I  i   A#»w 

■ 
of  J.   M.    ■■  \     1      I    :  .     .   ; 

I 


Announcement 

Rj  vdi  rs  "i  'I'm  <  Ionnoissei  R  are  entitled 

in  tin-  prixilr-i   ni  .in  .in-'.'.::   gratis  in  these  columns 

on  an)  subjei  I  ol  interest   to  the  <  ollei  toi  ol  antiqm 

curios  and  works  ol  art;  and  an  enquir)  coupon  foi 

ibis  purpose  will  be  found  placed  in  the  advertisement 

pagi  s  ol  every  issue.     ( >bje<  ts  ol  this  nature  may  also 

;  in  us  for  authentication  and  appraisement,  in 

which  case,  however,  .1  small  fa    is  charged,  and  the 

ition  given  privatelj  by  letter.    \  aluable  objei  ts 

insured  by  us  against  all  risks  whilst  on  out 

pn  misi  s.   ,111,1   u    is   thi  refore   desirable   to   m 

ments  with  us  before  forwarding.       (See  back 
m  for  full  particulars.) 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 
Engravings 

Colour  Prints.  "  Looking  Out  "  and  "  Looking  In," 
after   Richard    Westall.  2;      \  1 ,„,  1 


"The   Last    Supper,"  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

;  835    1  I:     ,  ,.       I!..  ,       ,  1  graving, 

dillc-ring    materially    in    value,  that    il    is    im | m issil ,U,-   i, 

•I''     "lair     ,,|,|!H    ,||     |i|„„|     1:      „  iil,    ,  1 !  1        ... 

three  sepia   engra\m  I     ,     ■        :  ,,i,-   piohablv  worth  £3  01 

£4  apiece.     I  1,  1  ] 

ii  1 -'-.  im  is  I 

■    1 

I    im         fterTumei 

1 before  letters  ol  The  Old  Temerairc,  £5  °>  /:<<- 

<i  open    letter   1 fs,   Ha  D     :  I 

"The  Poacher,"  after  George    norland,  bv  S.  W. 
Reynolds.      ,.074  (Penryn).-    Ii    ii 

Lace 

Limerick.     6,179  (Ipswi,  In.      i 
interest  to  o  Hectors.     1 
;   1  examination  1-  ab  - 

Old  Mechlin.     < ■  1  -■     :  .  1 

wliieli   you   posses,,  i,  eijjliie,  m  I. 

; 
Is  impossible  to  1,1!  it"  il   is  oisitoloureil  or  nui 


"Cupid  Disarmed  b>  the  Graces"  and  "Cupid's 
Revenge,"  after  Angelica  Kauffman,  by  (i.  Scorodo 
moff. 

"  Didon,"     after    Cipriani,     by     Bartolozzi.      (,984 
Engravings  after  Teniers,  Van  Dyck.     5,1 

"  Morning,"  by  Hogarth.     5,142  (Kii 


"  Mr 


Ions   as   the   Tragic    Muse,"    after   Sir 
Joshua     Reynolds,     by     Francis     Hawara.      6,021 

Kingsl  irinted  several 

.     Genuine  old  prim 

"Shooting,"   after   Geo.    Stubbs,    by  W.  Woollett. 

I  :.l-   1-  |iii>l.al.|\    011, 

is  not  won 

Sporting     Prints.  (H  1 

erii         v    ,1   '!■■  .. 
• 
Steel     Engraving.     ,  t,,      1 

:.  about   £1. 
"  I  he   Holy  Family,"  after  Andrew  de  Sarto,  etc. 


n  ilme).— Yo 


1   ■  . 


'>'"'<■ 


Old  Furniture  and  Woodwork 

.Mahogany  Sideboard. 


Uth 


rly   1, 


'    ::   is  worth  less  ii, 

Old    English    Chairs.     6,07s     l'i  I 

shown  in  you.  ,  I 

I 

"Pottery  and  "Porcelain 
Kingof  Prussia  Mug.  1 

were  prodm  ed  al  1>\ 

ful  si. a,-  of  ]„-i  I,  ction  in  "In,  h  rring  printc  1 

Rob  .:    Han,,,  i.   al   thai  I I 

King  "I    Prussia   mugs.       \   ..i,    -i„-,  1,1,   : 

■    . 
!,  1   ;el  depen,!  -  upon   u  ■      ■    , 
Chamberlain    period.       If  the-   ■   1 

5  1,   l„ii   we  sh  uld  advise  yo 
inspection. 

Oriental    Vase,    etc.— ^.o 

to  toll  tin-  pen  i,l  n  iilioiu  h.millino  tli-    p. 1-:,  .        I'll 
1 
12s.  to  15s.     \\     are  unable  to  ideutil 
1  ■  1  ■  1 1 1  1 1  ■  ■  1 1 1  \  ,  i 

portrait,    bill   in 
pi  inl  to  value. 

'    •>! tinned  in  Advertisement 


HE  CONNOISSEVFs. 
GENEALOGICAL  AND 

>IC  DEPARTMENT 


COXDIVTED     liV    A.     MICKIiDY  III     1UKKI. 


plies    th. 
applicant 


Special     Notice 

Kl   \ni-r  I  i      iNNi  'l  —  l  I   l:     Who 

vantage   ol    the    oppi  >rti  i     herein 

address    all    letters   on    the    subjei  I    to    the 

Manager  of  the   1 1   raldii    Departm  nt,  at  the  ( »ffices 

rempl     Chamb  I 

Avenue,    I    ( 

may  be    considered    t< 
:  published  in  tl 

be  dealt  with  b; 

I  raced,  the 
lired  into,  i  ir  other- 
parl  ment,  w  ill  be  cl 
cording    to    the    amount    ol    work     in 
i  ation. 
When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
ip]  ilicant,  should 

Answers    to    Correspondents 
Heraldic     Department 

I 

I 


, 


_;Si  (  Man,  I,,    :,  ,  i.      Laili     I       • 

by  her  celebrated  interruption  ol  the  trial  nl   i  1,  rles   I.,  was 

ir  Hoi                              married 

I  '                ii  kr.    li\ 

ngham. 

;^^  i1   iii'   ign.i.      Mill, ,n,  the  pui-l.    ■  lineage. 

\u-   -in..  .-t.)i  -    having    1. mil;    r< — iiii-cl  at    Milton,   near   Thame,   in 
'  |   fordshin         !■  ihn    VI  Iton,   his   father,    « 

ml   an  ai ,  nmpli>lu-il   musician,   but, 
his  lia\  injj    been  i  Ranger  ol 

im  his  living  in 

mother,  n.h  .iK„ 
uf  gui ii  I  I'amil; 

sons  ami  ■  '  I  ' 

1608,    at    ■     I  1  i 

family   i, 

!l 
(  nil,,-,  and,  secondly,  a  Mi  I 

it    was    ,,nh    l,\    In-    in-.;    wiii-.    Mary,   who    .-. 

I  I     ..I    I  olesl     11:1,. 

Oxfoi  Vnne,  Mary,  and 

M 

|       ■ 
I  \  I  l,-i. 

- 

Dr.    F       t,    Milton         ',  ,  l 

surviving 

-  hurch. 

I 
|-   ,  liament  held  in  1  lames  1 1 

I    ,\  L-ll. 

a  daughter 

l 
isljand. 

I 

, 

I 
1 
,  in;;  Donna  Lou         I 
married    the    Kir  IV.    ol 


J 


Cosway    and    the    Eighteenth    Century    Miniaturists 
By   Dudley    Heath 


Si  i  much  has  been  written  in  apprei  ial  on 
ol  Cosway's  art,  that,  even  if  I  were  so  disposed, 
11  would  be  difficull  to  add  to  the  lustre  of  his 
reputation    by    further   praise. 

His  admirers  have  exhausted  superlatives  in 
ih.ii  endeavour  to  honour  him,  without  ever  giving 
i  satisfaCtor}  analysis  oi  his  extraordinary  powei 
"I  fascinating  us.  They  have  been  content. 
rather,  with  asserting  the  more  obvious  truism 
that  liis  art  is  inimitable.  That  this  is  a  truism 
has  been  abundantiy  proved,  for  surely  no  painter, 

a  greatei  hosl  oi  disci- 
ples  or    followers,    and 

yel  remain-  so  abso- 
Litelj  in  .  h  ilate  to  their 
attacks  on  his  suprem- 
acy in  his  particular 
school.  He  dominated 
the  art  oi  the  eight- 
e  -nih  i  entui  \  and  evi  i 
-i  Li  e  has  been  held  by 
i  ritics,  miniature  paint- 


l  ii  i]  trait     "  m 

little." 

It  is  no!  as  a  detrai  toi 

vay's  talents 

thai    I    wish    to    write, 

but  rathei  as ■  \\  hi  se 

othei     ideals    - 

ideals  win'  h  1  think  are 

than  any  that 

'  osway  i  an  inspire.    [*o 

aphorism 


— we  love  besl    thai   which  pleases  us   most,  bul 
il  is  easiei    to  be  pleased  by  thai  whii  h  is  pretty 
and  charming  than  thai  which  is  Hue  and 
I  he  firsl  aualities  appeal  to  u    al   om  e    whereas 

truth  ana  nobilitj  tm  eptioi  obvious 

and  require  thoughl  and  knowledge  to  apprei  iati  . 
1  he  prettiness  and  i  harm  ol  a  Co  waj   are  indis- 
putable and  allui  in    bei  ause  oi  the  skill  and 
with  which  he  expresses  Ins  very  limited  ra 
fai  ts.     He  seized  al  once  on  a  method  i  il 
expression    in    absolute    corn  ;ih    In- 

supei  in  ial   \  ision.      Hi 
art    is    a    refined,    but 
resti  icted,     convention, 
over  \\  hi<  Ii  he  hi 
completi     m; 

pei  feci    unity    between 
the     motive     and     the 
method.     Ii  is  this  thai 
gives  t  he  disl  ii 
his    work    belo 

isseur. 

From     hi       Jtudy    of 
e    learnt 


certain  im  muia    i 
eralization,     and     tins. 
combined  with  a  i  athet 
abnormal    sen  ,! 

lu  t  y ,  i 
abled  him  to 
idealise     with 

tyli         Hi    h 
in  the  us.-  "i 
ti  i  ril-     and    his 
inct      for 


XIII.     Mi 


The    Connoisseur 


iai  ::  tue  "i  ivory,  and  evolved  a 
technique  in  complete  accord  with  it.  He 
discarded  the  heavy  opaque  manner  used  by 
previous  painters  on  ivory  —such  as  Bernard 
Lens.  Nothing  boisterous,  strong,  or  crude  was 
admitted  into  the  theme;  his  touch  glided  with 
swift  delicacj  and  in  istenl  with  a  playful  sug- 
eness  over  the  smooth  surface.      I  he   tones 

ell  l'ii  t  not 
materialised,    the 

-  but  a  silvery 
nuam  e  ol  r<  alitj .  and 
the  ensemble  sparkles 
with  an  effervescent 
charm   which   almosl 

Lnalysis  in  us 
spontaneit} .  [I  musl 
ii. >t  be  foi  ?otti  ii  that 
the  fashions  oi  the 
day  lent  themselves 
lannei . 
or.  it  would  be  truer 
to  say,  that  Coswa}  's 
almost     feminine    in- 

fitness  e\  olved  a  stj  le 
appropriately  in  sj  m- 
pathy  with  the  pre- 
vailing modes.  The 
powdered    hair,    the 

i 

pai  ts  oi   his 

particular  scheme, 

and    were    used  a 

n  dients 

[oi   the 

ut   in 

miniature.  How  futile 

'  mP*   at  m\ 

quali- 

d  pend    foi     th 

ti  mpera- 
ociet;     ol    the 

work   is   brilliant,    u 

our    immediate 

oi    individual,   and   are    i 

I  '■        We  are  in  love  with  the  tempera- 
;    th'-  i  harai  ter  ol 


the  sitter,  just  as  the  painter  was  in  love  with 
his  own  skill  rather  than  with  the  object  ol  it. 
(  osway's  life  was  an  index  to  his  work  in  this 
matter  of  temperament  ;  his  ambitions,  his  taste-. 
his  manners,  were  equallj  effervescent,  equally 
brilliant,  and,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  equally 
insim  i  re  in  so  fai  as  then  outward  show  was  con- 
cerned.    In  comparison  with  his  contempi 

he  was  prodigiouslj 
successful,  and  this 
sufficiently  ac<  ounts 
"i  then  i  onstant 
endeavours  to  imitate 
him.  I  lux  one  and 
all  absolutely  failed 
i"  achieve  the  quali- 
ties for  which  1  think 
i  oswaj  is  alone  pr< 
emini  ut  thi  graceful 
feeling  and  sugges- 
tive freedom  ol  toui  1 
.iih!  appreciation  of 
line.  'I  o  realise  these 
pat  ticulai  qualities  in 
i  o  way,  we  must  turn 
to  his  drawii 
i"  in  il.  pen,  and  wash. 
W  I  :  besl  thej  show 
lai  hit y  "I  ci '.ii] losi- 
tion  and  a  dainty 
i  ni  ei1  intheir  motive 
which  is  distinctly 
attractive,  but  n  is 
in  t  hen  technical 
handling  that  we 
realise  the  wi 
.hi  ai  tist.  I  he  mosl 
beautiful  exan 
his  ]"  m  il  'ii' 
the    group    oi    three 

l'l  illi  esses     at      Wind. 

"i .     I  w.  "i   the  figures  an 

rightdiand 
side  ;    they   are    lull    length    and    draped    in   the 
ifl    skirts  and  low    l""li.  es   that   '  o  w 
ed      With   .m   i 
.md  flow  "i  exei  ntii'ii  every  hue  plays  an  essential 
Hen      ■■  • 

ll       Us, 

"i  the  pern  il    yet   it  ■  an  hardl}   be  »aid  that   this 

grou] n.iiii     anj    n  in   the   sense 

thai    tin  nderstood    th 

The  tim  \  were  the  outcome 
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irity,  and  a  d 
e  his  output,  and  man}  oi  them  show  signs 
of  this  haste.     The  tinting  oi  the  faces  is  lacking 
in  qualil  though  the  i 

I  feeling,  ii  without  any  real 

It  is  in  his  poetic  fancies  thai  Cosway  shows 
most  clearly  his  studj  ol  i  la  i<  ai  t.  In  the 
illustratii  arhich   is 

1  in  pen  and  ink  and  wash,  may  1"  een 
the  facility  with  which  he  <  ould  i  ompo  i  and  his 
charmir  in     .''"1     proportion.      Hn 

portrail        etch    is    also   very    typi<  al    oi 
the  paintei .     When   considei  ing   th<  se  dra1 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  the  pseudo-cla    i< 
style  was  very  much  affei  ted   l>\    many  contem- 

1      ; I     unongsi  whom  could 

be  mentioned   several  skilful   ladies  who  designed 

Bai  tolozzi   and  other   engravers  and  arti  I 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  whatevei  we  may  think 

■     Co    ••  aj     it    is   as  a 

.it  miniature  poi  traits  thai  his  reputation 

stands  oi    falls.     Unfortunately,  the  real  essential 

to   a   successful    miniature    portrail    is  wanting; 

noi    poi  traits,  and,   moreovei     when  we 

admire-   his   miniatures,   we   are   absolutely  indif- 

ferenl    as    to    whom    they    maj    be    supposed  to 

i    ;ii.    i;i.i\    add 

ii  titious  value  to  them.     In  spite  of   this, 

such  exampli  « ssess  so  much 

and     sweetness     in    their 

judgi  in. -ai    are  well 

nigh   bewildered. 

ly.   wrongly 
Mrs.     Butlei      Fannj    Kemble)     i 
becausi     ii      i 
1     •       o       ensitivene        is  much 
ladj        porti  in 
i  lour,  too,  is  qui 
and.  being    of    an  old  lady,  ii   pei  ■ 

in   fact,   more 
..Hon. 

i 

perhaps, 
tlatio 


shows  us  a  somewhat  different  period. 
hi  in  more  deliberate  and  conscious  in  it  -  tei  h- 
nica  qualities;  its  coloui  is  more  varied,  the 
are  more  purpl<  and  less  silvery — in  fact 
they  are  obtained  with  greater  effort.  I  he  actual 
brush  work  is  more  laboured,  more  minute  still, 
in  othei  respei  ts,  we  see  the  same  intuitive  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  in  every  detail,  the  same  har- 
mony and  balance  in  every  portion  of  the  miniature, 
even  though  the  n  >u!1  is  a  glorified  Earn  \  rathei 
than  a  vivid  reality.  It  is  worth  mentioning, 
in  view  oi  the  existence  oi  several  copies,  thai 
the   reprodui  tions  wi  i  ngra\  ed  direel 

from  the  originals  in  the  possession  oi  Mi.  Henrj 
Drake,    who    very   kindly    placed   them    at    my 

disposal    lor    this    put  pose. 

Although  the  stud)  oi  Cosway's  art  may  help 
us  to  understand  the  lull  signifii  i 
mm..  in  th  i.  a.l  i  in':  .>i  a.  miniature  porti  ail 
.  le  is  too  entirely  subjei  tive  to  a.  cepl  as  a 
modi  i  on  win.  h  to  build  up  a  reallj  vital  si  hool 
oi  miniature  painting.  A  vigorous  si  1 1  oi  paint- 
ing lanuot  exisl  without  charactet  a-  its  staminar 
.on!  the  true  expression  oi  charactet  can  only 
exisl  with  the  sinceresl  insight  and  a  linn,  direct, 
.nid  autographic  manner  oi  handling. 

I  o  tin  ii  i.ii  ..s\\.i\  's  two  pupils,  Andrew  .mil 
Nathaniel  Plimer,  w  ho  ha\  e  been  eulo  i  ed  littli 
less  than  theii  master,  the  merits  "i  then  work 
cannot  foi  a  moment  he  seriouslj 
his.  Andrew  and  his  brothej .  to  an  even 
extent,  reduced  the  art  oi  portraiture  "  in  little  " 
down  to  a  ie.  ipe  oi  hue.  loi  in.  and  .clour.  I  heil 
drawing  is  mote  faulty,  and  larks  muchoi  thi 

and  suggi    i -I    i. 'mi   possessed  Lv  the  more 

tei  in. i.  al  .pi. .in  ies    though 
free  and  direct,  are  i 

U  ;e     ol      a     hat.  lied     I  lie       win.  h     is     both 

mechat  ical    and    hard.     1  I  ion   oi 

i\eu    mould    converts    their 

miniature       nto     ml.'    more    tha nventional 

ol    the    period. 
I  he  >  on  urn  tmeness  oi   pose,  with 

ratedly    large    eyes   and    small    sim] 
in. .ml. 

..-wed  from  the  serious  asp.  ct  oi 
..I  obviously  learni  well 
'.  h    they    prai  tis  :d    with    a 

OnOUS      /eal      th  '  ill. .n. 

kilful  within    this  very  prescribed 
id    sin  e   n   was  a  i  onvention  that 

n   well  deliu.  <1  laws     t  hell    WOl  k  does 

i, on  style.     Ii  v\  nently 


I 


--;i 
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suited  to  the  eighteenth  century  phase  oi  the  art, 

when  miniatures  were   i  lass  -1   a  -  d  linty  trinkets 

ious  paintings. 

The  P  it  j    hardlj  neces- 

11    charm 

to  be   found  in  main-   oi  the  contemporary    por- 

I  hey  have  .1  simplii  1      ind  tastefulness 

a  pn  ttiness  and  daintim  ;s  oi  hai 

i  motive,  that  give  an  air  oi 

tion  to  thesubjeel  ;  but  I  think  it  can  hardly 

be  denied  that  they  are  without  reality,  and  fail 

to  show  us  the  finer  imaginative  insight  into  the 

personal  charm  or  characters  oi   the  sitters,  the 

w  in<  ing.     At  ,1  rei  en1 

exhibition  "I  their  work,  nothing  was  more  apparenl 
than    tins    want     of    life    and    individuality.     The 
in  ralizations,  through  repetition,  lost 
all  point  and  powei  ti                       n  the  skill  and 
■\  oi  the  work  bei  ame     1  oh*  ious  as  to  lose 
little  reserve   oi    merit    to 
out    admiration   in  any  de  ■■■■■ 
1 1 !■'  mannerisms  oi  pose  and  drawing  were  very 
tiresome,  and  the  uniformitj  oi   type  in  the  ren- 
dering oi  the  feai losi    familj  n  I: i- 

rhen   was   howe\  ei 

■    of  th    I  >uk   oi  Devonshire,  signed 

fn  hing  in  its  '  omplete 

iction    oi     in-       irevailing    1  tiaractei  istics. 

i  withoul  being  51  ntimi  n1  tl, 

:  n    iiiiiii.it  1 1 1 ,    is  smaller,  the  head  is 

turned    to    the    left     instead    of    the    righi      as    in 

almost  all  othei  examples,  and  the  prevailing  blue 

in  the   I  I  '       i  ost  daring 

1-  the  hold  shadow   thrown 

hall   -1    the   figun     and 

essful. 

I  he  ive   a       n 

illustration    1  tie  oi    Andrew 

I 

:    ■ :        t  mi 
tainh  in  excelL   il 

bi  th  .n  1  oloui 

1  »  of   Port 

typical,  and   n 

by  this  artist. 
mosl 

■  re    attcmpl 

-    the  qualities  ol   treatment 
II 
used    with 


Cosw  though  tothe  student  of  the  art  hi-  touch 

i-  quite  distinctive  ;  it  lacks  the  suppleness  and 
tlow.  and  is  more  emphatic  in  it-,  insistem  e  oi  the 
foi  ms  and  tone  -.  Hi-  draw  ing  is  more  positive, 
oi  le^  suggestive  than  the  master's,  .it  the  same 
time  it  is  1  onstructivelj  more  ai  1  urate.  Engle- 
possessed  other  powers  oi  expression, 
ai  quin  -1  from  .1  stud}  oi  the  wot  ks  oi  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold  .     Sit    Gardenei    I  ngli  heart    lias  in  his 

collectii ■  o,    two  Little   pictures  which  show 

a  ic.ilK  delightful  sense  oi  pictorial  effect  and 
Composition.  In  the  two  I  especially  recall  there 
is  a  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  a  solidity  oi 
handling,  combined  with  a  gracefulness  of  drawing 
and  colour,  that  hit  this  artist  above  the  mere 
painter  oi  frills  and  faces.  I  he  water-colour 
portraits  on  paper  by  George  Engleheart  are  lull 
oi  .  harai  ter,  ami.  to  my  thinking,  are  much 
more  -  ttisfj  ing  as  portraits  than  I  oswa}  's  tinted 
drawings.  They  are  usually  done  in  profile,  with 
i'm  face  tinted  in  with  \  igour,  and  the  resl  left 
freely  expressed  in  monotone. 

I  shall  content  myseli  with  only  mentioning 
two  othei  painters,  contemporaneous  with  Cos- 
wax      though    not    ol    his    school.      |ohn    Si 

in  itewi  H  I  hy       lol        t  lie      e\tl  illli'       lllllsh      ol       -ill  1 .  1 1  e 

th.it  he  attained.  I  his  has  led  writers  to  liken 
his  work  to  enamel,  and.  quite  recently,  1  have 
ei  ii  a  1  in  iou  mistake  made  by  a  connoisseur 
m  taking  an  enamel  aftei  Smai  I  foi  an  original 
by  him.     This  finish  oi  surface,   1   think,  is  not 

rid  e  3ai  ilj  a  \  il  tue  and  in  Smart's  1111111.it  no. 
It      sometimes     led     to     the    0Ve di  I. ic  '    Oi      tile 

fi  atures.  What  his  contemporai  ie  mo  1  admired 
in  his  little  portraits  was  their  truth,  or,  wha 
writei  called,  "In-  surprising  likenesses,"  and  it  is 
tor  this  he  is  principally  valued  in  the  presenl  >l\\ . 
I  believe  that  his  .soberness  oi  1  olour,  espei  iallj 
m   the   backgrounds,  together  with   his   grasp  oi 

I  harai  tei    mdexpn     io     point  to  In-  1m\  in 

I  .    1  tinly 

dignity  and  worth 
t..  hi-  miniatures  ;  had  he  possessed  a  greater 
feeling    for    decoration,    and    placed    his 

I  :  111   his  ovals,  I    think 

II  would    he    m. 

in  ut  minis  the  noM,  s<  ai  hievemi  nt  >  ol  the 
miniature  portrait. 

II  I  port  in     pile   .a    theii    obvious 
1  onvey  an  idea  oi  reality  and  truth  that 

.  ou\  in. .  -    u-   oi    then-  miait  ty.     He 

■   qualitj  of  Co 
.    , .  1  of  handling,  h 
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produced  his  effect   by  infinite  care    and    labour,    and    the 
result  is  uninspired,  but   lull  of  solidity  and  thoughtfulness. 
i      extent      Sm  irt's      mini  il  ui  es      in    i  heii    scheme 
oi     coloui  e,    are  of  Swedish 

miniatui  i  I .     Vdolphe    11. ill.    his    famot 
the   French  school. 

Ozias  Humphry's  miniatures  exhibit  qualities  thai  are 
undoubtedly  inspired  bj  vn  [oshua  Reynolds.  Certain 
of  his  small  portraits  characteristicallj  suggest  their  source 
<it  inspiration  in  pose  and  colour.  To  appreciate  Humphry's 
ition  among  I  i  [hteenth  century  miniaturists  we 
must  see  his  Oriental  portraits  "in  little."  These,  I 
think,  lift  him  on  to  a  higher  plane  than  a  coi 
with  Smart,  with  whom  he  has  been  so  frequently 
associated   in  his  manner  of  work. 

I  shall  include  in  this  shoi t 
i<'\  ir«  oi  the  principal  eight- 
eenth century  miniaturists, 
some  mention  of  Andrew 
Robertson,  who  rightly  be- 
longs tn  the  nineteenth, 
although  he  was  already 
working  at  the  tune  I  osway 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  Robertson  stands  alone 
for  his  robust  and  vigorou 
i  the  prevailing 
effeminacy  in  the  treatment  of 
the  miniature    portrait. 


Wl'kl.W 

mi.  COL1 
IE    DUKE   OF    POM  1  \ 
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Like  most  en- 
thusiasts for  an  un- 
fashionable cause, 
he  may  I  i 
of  having  overrid- 
den his  i 
pecially  in  his 
kulie-'  portraits  : 
i  we  may 
see  how  skilfully 
he  retained  the 
.'ti.  c1  bj 
,  boldness 
of  his  harmonies 
i  olour  and  mod- 
elling. 1  am  think- 
ing especially  oi  a  miniature  in  the  Roj  al  collection 
oi  the  Princess  Amelia,  where  the  strong  flesh 
colour  and  fine  drawing  oi  the  face  is  balanced  bj 
the  purity  and  due.  tness  oi  the  painl 
blue  hat  and  dress.  We  know  that  Robertson 
rly  in  his  cue,:-. 
even  studying  in  the  greal  Scotchman's  studio, 
and  remained  true  to  whal  hi 
was  the  nobler  pro\  ince  oi  the  pot  trait  painter. 
His  work  was  often  mistaken  fo 
temporaries,  and  this  is,  perhaps  .1  justifiable 
criticism  on  his  methods.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  claimed  that  the  miniatures  by 
Holbi  in  and  Coopet  are  1  precedent,  though  1 
think   Robertson  was  ill  .eh    ■  .; 
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much  gummy  varnish.  It  would  have  been 
pleasanter  had  his  strong  tones  been  lefl  "  dead  ' 
and  "flat,"  as  in  the  earlier  master's  work. 

We  give  an  admirable  specimen  oi  his  portraiture 

II  the  engraver. 

II,  i      thi    I:  mdling    i     mosl    masterly,  the  colour 

i-  rich  and  ft  i  nden  1   with  all   the 

fulness  and  tour  of  nature. 

Robertson  was  not  unappreciative  oi  Cosway's 
work,  but  his  criticism  oi  il  was  jusl  and  to  the 

point      He  says,  "  The;    an    I im  h  like  i  a<  b 

other  to  be  like  the  originals,  and  n  a  man  has 

to  de\  iate  from  the  model    we  all  know 

howeasyil  is  to  painl  pretty  things,  when  he  can 

paint  smooth  without  torturing  it  into  a  likeness 


ol  a  bad  subject."  Robertson  looked  back  to  the 
work  of  Samuel  Cooper,  and  realised  the 
principles  which  inspired  h  m  -the  principles  of 
truth  and  sincerity.  The  seventeenth  century 
miniaturists  had  their  conventions,  but  they  were 
based  upon  truth  and  simplicity  of  rendering, 
not  up  in  ai  inn  e  oi  affectation.  I  be}  were  true 
to  tin'  noblesl  traditions  of  the  art,  which  can  be 
traced  through  centuries  ol  slow  development 
in  technical  expression.  This  development  had 
its  rises  and  falls  coincidenl  with  other  branches 
oi  art.  Inii  n  i  uliiiiti.it.-. i  mi  a  pet  fei  tion  whii  h  has 
never  been  surpassed,  in  the  work  oi  the  Crom- 
wellian  period,  and  compared  with  which  the 
eighteenth  century  must  be  considered  as  decadent. 


ROBERTSON 
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M  William    Littler    and    Longton 

^         Hall 

By   Mrs.  Willoughby   Hodgson 


At  thoi  '.ii  i!i'  collectoi  has  foi  some 
time  taken  a  lively  interest  in  Longton  Hall 
porcelain,  very  little  is  at  present  known  aboul 
thai  factorj  and  its  productions.  Mr.  Nightingale, 
in     hi  ns    towards    the     History    of 

lain,  is  the  one  authority  from 
whom  all  othei  writers  have  quoted,  ami  as  his 
book  was  printed  for  private  circulation  only,  it 
is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  these  days.  Quite 
two  |  ongton  Hall  \  ases  weir  sold  in 
I  ondon  ;  they  are  described  a-  being  very  badly 
broken  and  even  more  badly  mended,  and  yet 
they  fetched  the  large  sum  of  £136.  Facts  like 
this  are  the  straws  win.  h  show  tin-  way  the  wind 
blows  and  stimulate  the  interest  ol  the  collector, 
and  I  think  a  few  details  about  the  factor}  and 
the  hitherto  unpublished  illustration-  ol  some 
specimens  oi  Longton  Hall  porcelain — which 
h  the  kindness  of  their  owner  I  am  able  to 
show— may    be    oi    interest. 

Historians  oi  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  an 
all  agreed  thai  William  Littlei  was  a  man  of 
weight   in  that   district,  as  on-  who  did  In-  utmost 

to   llli;      I 

and     method-     and     who 
also     brought     into     use 
•  ew  materials.     W  1    hi  i 
oi    him    in    1745-   a1    the 
age  ot   i w i 

I  ottei      th      son    of     a 

from    whom     he 

had    inhi  i  ited     a       mal] 

I  Brownhills,  near 

Burslem.      Early   in   life 

he  seems   to    havi     been 

i   bj   the  n   em- 

blance  between  fine  white 

i 


ware  and  Oriental  porcelain,    and  with   th 
ol    his   brother-in-law,   Aaron   Wedgwood    hi 
about     to     improve     the     former  ;     he    is    also 
credited   with    being    the    firsl     pottei     to    make 
use  oi   a   thud  glaze.     Simeon   Shaw    [His    ■ 
the   Staffordshire    "Potteries)    speaks  oi    the   "  fine 
glassy  surface"  oi  this  wan-  as  made  by  Littler. 
He   says,    "  Some   excellenl    spe<  mien-   an 
mented  by  enamelling  and  gilding;     and 
having  had  a  little  manganese  applied,  resemble 
the    finest    lapis-lazuli."      "I  his   fine  ware 
tioned    in    connection    with    William    Littler    (or 
I  ittlot  "    as    Pitt    spells    id    by    all    historians 
oi    the    1'otterie-    at    the    end    oi     the     18I 
1  ommem  1  menl   ol    the    ioth    a  ntui  ii  5,    and    the 
question  arises— What  has  become  ol  it  j 
are  a  few  pie<  es  a1   South   K 
111     a     manner    very    similar    to     thai     all. 
adopted    bv    Littler    loi     hi-    porcelain,    namely, 
a  ground  oi  cobalt   blue  ornamented  with  white 
and  black  enamel,  and  sometime-  with 
I  have  al-o  seen  in  the  Museums  at   Burslem  and 
1  fanley   sorrn     1  iiei  es    w  hii  h    might    be   attributed 
to  Littler,  but  spei  miens 
air    rarely,  il    evei ,    mel 
with    in    prival 
ii 
Littli  1  's     obji  1 
covei 

making      may 

een    achie ved 

while      he      was     still     at 

Brownhills,    bul 

pomt    no  two  authoi  11  ies 

ed  ;    1  ertain  ii    i  - 

that   he  failed   li: 

and    was   obliged  to     ,  \\ 

mony,  his  failure 
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rou  jhi  aboul  l"~  >  :penses  incidental  to  the 

on  elain.      In  1750  he  removi  d 

to  I  ongton  11  ill.    where  we  are  told  he  "  so  sui  - 

cut    '  his  experiments  as  to  surpass 

aU  the  ol  his  i  ontemporaries,  and  to 

the   astonishment   oi    the   Potteries."     His 

chiei  workman  was  a  <  ertain  Dr.  Mills,  who  ai  i  ord- 

i  5haw,  wa    no1  only  a  "good  prai  tical 

hut    .1    tolerable  modeller."     As   earlj    as 

advertisemenl  oi   a   sale  oi    Longton   Hall 

whii  li  shows  thai 

I  ittlei    had  losl    no  time  in   i 

to  the  notii  e  oi  the  public. 
Willi         '  I  no  trouble   or    •  u  rifii  e 

ivi  ':    I  'ii     ucci       ne  dire>  tion 

other  ;    Ins    porcelain,  we  are 
and    beauty," 
ti  d  bj   the  publi. 
[ohn  Ward  Hisloi 

aking   of 
"  They  would  certainly  have  won 
their  wa;  Littler  failed  i 

but  wc  -till  find  In-  i 

Lori  ton    Hall 

li  tory. 

rth  tin-  history  ol 
H  a  china 

t,  bbing  Shaw  di  tion   the 

lausl     i     Hi 

in   Ward  takes  up  its 
I    ■■  when 


it  had  b(  en  pun  hasi  d  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Edensor  Heathcote.  It  is  described  a-  a  Queen 
Anne  mansion,  and  was  situated  a  mile  from  the 
Some  \\  i  iters  omi1  the  wool 
Hall  in  speaking  oi  the  manufactory,  and  it  seems 
that  there  were  several  potteries  in  Longton. 
litis  has  led  to  a  suggestion  that  china  was  not 
manufactured  at  the  Hall,  a  suggestion  strength- 
ened by  tin'  fact  that  no  fragments  of  potterj 
have  been  found  there.  It  is  significant  that 
Stebbing  Shaw  does  not  mention  this  Queen  Anne 
mansion,  and  it  n  had  bei  ome  a  house  ol  i  ommen  e 
this  might  accounl  for  the  omis  ton.  A  side 
light  (which  some  may  think  has  no  bearing  on 
:  he  i  .1  ie)  has  sug{  i  sted  to  me  that  Longton  Hall, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  oi  the  Heathcote 
family,  required  considerable  renovation,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  nea  arj  to  i  onvert  it 
on<  e  more  into  a  dwelling-house  alt.  i  ;ei  \  in 
pottery.  1  refei  to  those  two  magnificent  chimney- 
pieces,  eai  h  of  different  design,  made  bj  Wedgv 1 

and  Flaxman  for  Sir  John  Heath  oti     oi  I 
Hall.    These   veritable   triumphs   oi    the   potter's 
art,  were  for  some  years  in  the  South  Ken  ington 
Museum,   bul    an     di    tined     1    fear,     to 
permanent  resting-place  on  the  other  sidi 
\il.n,ii.  .      I  hey  are  oi  pale  blue  and  white  jasper, 
ol   a    texture    and   fineness   unsurpassed.     Artist, 
potter,  and  l.s i  -i.  1. 1 1  \    have    ;un  \\   m  vet   i  on 
to  bring  their  work  to  j  reatei  pi  i  Eei  tion. 

In  the  days  oi  Sii  John  Edensoi  Hi  athi  ote, 
people  did  not  amuse  themselves  by  fitting  up 
theii  houses  to  suit  the  latesl  fashion,  and  to  my 
mind  i1  looks  a  il  finding  B  i 
pieo  damaged  oi  defii  ient,  Sir  John  gave  orders 
to  Wedgwood  to  supply  some  oi  the  new  ones. 

v>,  i    the   failure  oi   the   l  ongton   Hall   Works, 
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it  would  appear  that  a  second  venture  was  made 
,,1  the  same  plai  e,  whii  h  seems  to  have  been  on 
a  more  importanl  si  ale  than  the  &i  t.  W  hal 
was  Willi. mi  Littler's  connection  with  this 
known.  bu1  the  advi  i  tisemenl  -  o1  all  bj  am  tion 
vi  i  enerally  signed  by  him  until  the  year  [758, 
when  the  announcements  were  issued  by  "  William 
Littler  and  (  o."  The  fai  I  thai  I  ittlei  w 
longer  financiallj  capable  oi  carrying  on  the 
business,  added  to  the  mysterious  words  "  and  I  0.  " 
has  .'""I  ed  a  gri  a1  deal  oi  1  onjei  ture  which  1 
fear  we  shall  never  be  in  a  position  to  elucidate. 
Mr.  Nightingale  has,  however,  made  a  most 
interesting,  and,  1  think,  a  highly  probable, 
suggestion,  namely,  that  William  Duesbury  and 
others  may  have  bai  ked  Littlei  al  this  juncture, 
and  have  been  instrumental  in  re  esta 
these  works.  He  quotes  .1  lettei  from  Mr.  Frank 
fessop,  .1  great-grandson  oi  Duesbury,  who  says, 
"  Mr.  William  Duesbury,  four  generations  ago, 
was  the  proprietor  of  china  works  at  Chelsea, 
How.  London,  and  Dei  by."  In  considering  tin- 
suggestion  it  is  interesting  to  recall  a  deed  brought 
to  light  and  quoted  by  Professor  Jewitt.  This 
deed  was  draw  n  up  in  1 7 5 ' >  "  between  John  Heath, 
oi  Derby,  in  the  countj  oi  Dert>3  gent.;  Andrew 
Planche,  oi  the  -.one  place,  china  maker;  and 
William  Duesbury,  oi  Longton,  enameller,"  and 
goes  on  to  state  thai  John  Heath  had  "  delivered 
in  as  a  stock  ye  sum  oi  one  thousand  pounds 
to  be  made  and  employed  between  them  for  ye 
carrying  on  of  ye  said  Act  of  making  china  ware,." 
Now.  as  Mr.  Nightingale  points  out,  no  place 
of  manufacture  is  mentioned,  and  11  is  a  signifii  an1 
fact  that  in  December,  175".  a  few  months  after 
the  drawing  up  oi  this  agreement,  an  advertisemenl 
appeared  in  the  Publu  Advertiser  of  a  sale  by 
ordei  oi  the  proprietors  oi  the  Derbj  Porcelain 
Manufactory    ol    a    "curious    collection    of    fine 


pink;    painted  on    the  in. 
Height,  1)  . 


auce-boats,  set  \  ii  es  Eo 
a    greal    variety    ol    other    useful    and    ornamental 
porcelain  alter  the  finest  Dresden  model-.." 
in  the  following  May  (1757)  another  adverti 
appeared   win.  h    mentioned    "  a    lai 
the  Derby  or  second    Dresden." 

I  hi  1  advi  1  ii  ements  point  to  the  fad  that 
chma  works  oi  considerable  importance,  and  over 
which  we  may  suppose  Duesbury  had  control. 
did  exist,  ["here  is  no  record  oi 
manufai  torj  a1  Derbj  before  [756,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  thai  works  which  had  been 
hi  d  only  a  few  months  should  be  in  a 
position  01  be  capable  oi  turning  oul  0 
and  importanl  a  variety  oi  porcelain.  Where 
then  did  it  come  from  ?     D.  n  i  highly 

probable  that,  foreseeing  the  dismantling  oi 
Longton  Hall,  Duesbury  used  those  works  to 
supply  Derby  until  thai  factorj  should  be  well 
established    .md    in    working    order. 

Some  oi   m\    illustrations  may  help  to  co 
....  ,    between    thi 

fad 1.     Nos.    1.  and    ii.  are    unm  ti  k<  I.  but    in 

body  and  glaze  they  so  closel; 

i  on  ;ton  11. ill  i :  tin  thai   1  think 

there    is    little   doubl    oi    theii    origin  ;     they   are 
certainly   nol    Chelsea    ot    Derb}    ol    ai 
The  cup  (No.  1.)  1-  disfigured  by  impurities  in  the 
,|  ,.,.  .,-  ei  oi  the  typii  al  1 

blue,  streaky  and  much  run.      1  hi     am  ei  (No.  ii.), 
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.1  bird  seated  on  the  branch  oi  a 

■  idy  blue  border.     Illustrations 

ixt  of  a  t(  i    51  n  i<  e  which 

to  ea1     randmothei    and  was  made 

1 1    ■  ■.   period.    It  will 

be  seen  that  in  shape  the  two  i  ups  are  alike,  and 

that    the   decoi 

icer  (No.  tv.) 

is  almost    ident  ica  1 

with    No.    ii.      My 

i     this 

from    old     Longton 

II  ill    patterns   which 

had    been   removed 

o   Derby,    and    that 

Nos.    i.    and    ii 

original    pieci      ol 

■  lain. 

Duesbury  is  known 

to  have  worked  with 

Litl  'i      Lon  ;ton 

Hall,    bul   tin-  i  ould 

only  have  been  foi  a 

he  was 

in  London  until  1754 

and    he   removed    to 

Dei  bj   in  [756.      I  he 

11  tween  thi 

latter     place    and 

I  1  mgti  hi  is,  however, 
nut    so    great    as    to 
pre\ en t  his 
backwards    and    foi  ■ 

1  quently. 

I I 

,hk1   it   is  quite    pos- 

emplo\  men!    al    Bal 

1 
I 
and  other  pieces  (thosi  e  in  thi     British 

ol   white  enamel,   in  tical  to 

o\\    him 

I 

thai  \\  illiam  I  ii 

i 


but  these  works   also  failed.     Prior  to  his  death 
he  became  very  infirm  :    but  lived  to  an  ad 
■  ,     nevertheless,   and   died    in   poverty. 

The  exact  composition  of  Longton  Hall  pon  elain 
is  not  known.  Historians  oi  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  .-peak  oi  it  as  "a  frit  body,"  that  is 
"  a  mixture  oi  the 
I  Inn  and  alumina 
with  alkali 
n  tidi  1  them  easily 
fusible  and  ■ 

mass  to  appear  white 

when  adequatelj 
tired.  The  frit  to  be 
ground  and  dried 
into  an  impalpabli 
powder  which  is  sub- 
sequent^ mixed  with 
clay."  I  In-  l'"d\ 
has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  badly 
potted  Bow  or  Chel- 
ea,  bul  as  yet  no 
bone     ash,    which 

enters       111! 

<  omposition  ol  thesi 
porcelains,  has 
been  discovered  1>\ 
analyst-,  and  the 
colour  i-  greyer  and 
much  colder.  Man) 
pieces  have  been 
drawn   oul    of  sha]  e 

told  that  n  was  fired 
with  wo 

0 
excessivi 

ol     Longton    Hall 
china  can   best    be 
ned     when     a 
pecimen    1-    com- 
pared with  a  piei  e  ol    Bow,  foi    instance ;   it   will 

thai  this  1-  caused  by  the  blm 
the  glaze  which  was  generally  very  thickly  applied. 
A  noticeable  pei  uliaritj   ol  the  plate-  and 
is   the  absence  ol    the   ring  on   win.  h   to 

1  d    and   oth<  1    1  arlj  ■  '    their 

plates  in  tin    waj    bul  the}  are  1 1  rfei  tlj 

l    finished    off,    whereas    tl I    I  ittli  1 

■  illy    unfinishi  d 
I 
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■   has  trickled  and  accun 
in  lumps,  and  the  effect  is  untidy  in  the  extreme. 

It  seems  strange  thai  writers  oi  thi 
should  speak  oi  Littler's  porcelain  as  exhibiting 
Heaviness  is 
-  i  i  haracteristic,  and  this  is  notice- 
able even  in  the  fines!  specimens.  A  really  well 
finished  and  beautifully  painted  vase  will  be 
found  i"  possess  heavy  handles,  01  will  be  crowned 
by  a  group  oi  hea\  ilj    modi  lied  flowers. 

I  lie  1  i  m  ton  Hall  blue,  wh  i  »  aram  e 

lied  with  a  sponge,  the  ovei 

ittei  ii.  and  the  delii  ate  white  enamel 

known  as  belonging    to    this 

bul    these  musl  not 

ii    looked   i"i   by  the 

rhere   are    two 

other    colours     which,    used 

;eem  to  me  almost 

:'    namelj  -  .1  delii  .1  ti 

shade  oi    pink  in  conjunction 

with  an  equally  delii  ate 

shade  oi  green.     I  he  1  al  >bage- 

leal     basin     (No.    v.)    is     a 

mi   these 

1  \\ loui  3   1  niK  .  the   1  aisei  1 

white  leaves  being  veined  in 

and  outlined    in    pink. 

The  large  vase  also  (Xo.  vi.), 

which    is   one    oi    the    finest 

ol     L01    ;ton     Hall 

porcelain  extant .   show  S   mi  u  e 

ui  these  t\\ lour;  (es] iecially 

ase)    than  of   any  of 
the  othei    colours    which  are 
used  in  n-  decoration,     ["he  little  tea-poy  (No.  vii.) 
1-  undoubtedly  an  early  piei  e  ;  it  has  al   the  base 
.1   moulded    leal    pattern    in    low   relief,   and    the 

•     ed 
out  aln  11  pink  and  green.      1  he  value 

specimen  is  enham  ed  by  the  fact  that  it 
ed  to  ill"  .  olli  1  tion  oi    Enoi  h   Wood,  who 
was  born  in  171-.  and  died  in  [840.      [*he  original, 
with   thi  dwriting 

■  man,    1-    in    the    1  lanle)     VI 
"  This  was  given  to  I 
l  iv    William    Fletchei    in     |  anuai  j 
mi  mbet     ii    b 
Mr.    William    I  ittlei  -    a1     I  ongton     m  at 
aboul    fifty-five  years  ago,  sa}    in  the  year  1754. 
ion  during  that 
tune,  and   is   highly  valued." 


I  he  impoi  ti 

May  2nd,  [835:     "  It  will  probably  be  known  to 

I  noi  h    W 

of  Burslem,  possessi  ti  nsive 

museum,    1  on1  i  manu- 

factures in  tin-  count}    fron 
up  to  the  presenl   time.     Mr.  Wood  has  received 
.1    1  ommunii  al  ion    from    the    n  sidenl    Ministei    oi 
His    Majestj    the    Ki] 
selei  tion   oi    articles  to  be 
collection  oi  china  a1    I  >resden."      I 

concludes     by    sayin 
H.M.     i-    prepan  i 

Mr.    W 1     a     selei  tion     oi 

Dres  len   1  hina    in  ex 

I  have  referred  to  the 
advertisements  issui 
Littler.  I  hese  are  most 
useful  and  instructive,  as 
showing  the  different  kinds 
nt    di  mil  -in    and  oi  namental 

this  factory.  They  appeared 
at  intervals  in 
Birmingham  Gazette,"  and 
also  in  the  "  London  1'uMi 
Advertiser."  The  first  in- 
cluded the  following 
the  heading.  "  A  new  and 
curious  Pi  n  1  elain  1  n  ( 'hina 
ol  the  Longton  Hall  Manu- 
factory .  .  .  .  consisl 

I  m  1  ens,    Ci  >\  el  -    and     I  I 

large  1  uj  <    and   Co\ 
and  P>i ;  kers  with  beautiful  sprigs  oi  flowers,  open- 
work'dFru     I  l 

I,  ,1    and    I  oi    e    i  quipa   i 
Boal       I  1  .1!  Ba  on     and    Plato.    Melo 

I 
and  useful  Pon  elain,  both  whit 

On    Tune    juth.    1757.    another    advi 
mentions  "  \\  ;  I 

i  in  ,   and    Saui  ers,    Pum  h    Bo\  1     and    ^! 

finely    enamell'd    and    .  m  ioi     ;     1 l<  H'd,    Fruit 

Dishes,  Lea     1  < 

1  all  sorts  made  exai  tly  to  nature." 

In  the  firsl  advertisemenl   1  sued  bi 
Littler  and  Co.,"  which  appealed  in  June,    [758, 
various  sen  ices  are  mention  I  ■  autiful 

l  p,         [mages,  1  ■  ■■  with 

fine  blue  and  white  Ribb'd,   Flut'd,  and  Octa  ;on 


a       a 

1 

■ 

. 
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i  el       etc." 

h    i  om  luded    w  ith  th  ["h     I  ongton 

is    \  astly   improvt  d     and    is    now 

to    be    the    bi    I    made    in 

and   are   now 

h  iw  draws 
I  cups  with  handles  " 
■    i        toi    Hall  in  tin-  earl; 

hi    fellows  by 


advertisements,  I  am  able  to  show  illustrations 
"i  two  varieties.  The  first  (No.  v.)  is  in  the 
bei  collection  at  South  Kensington.  Until 
recenti}  it  was  attributed  to  Bow  ;  a  fuller  know- 
ledge, however,  ol  the  productions  of  Lou-ton 
Hall  has  led  to  the  label  being  altered,  and 
I  think  there  is  now-  little  doubt  ol  its  origin. 

X<>.  viii.  is  an  interesting  "bason  "  ol  somewh.it 
different  character,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
for  what  purpose,  useful  or  ornamental,  this  heavy 
little  lut  of  porcelain  could  have  been  intended. 
It  is  oval  in  shape  and  composed  of  upstanding 
leaves,  resembling  those  ol  the  chestnut.  These 
leave  are  moulded  in  low  relief,  and  on  each 
side  lb'-  outei  ones  are  veined  and  outlined  in 
Longton  blue,  whilst  inside  there  are  detached 
;prays  o1  flowers  in  the  same  colour.  The  whole 
ured  bj  blur  specks  in  the  glaze. 
It   is  marked  with  the 


00 


Anothei    leal     nape    seen    in   th-   desserl    dish 
(No.   ix.)    is    also    a     marked    piece,      lb 
de<  oration  takes  the  form  ol  a  bordei  oi  flowers  and 
I, mm     in  low  reliel  i  overed  l>\  a  wa  b.  ol   I 
blue,  which  is  also  used  to  outline  the  small  Oriental 

designs  in  the  <  entre  oi  the  dish    and  I  I  hi   i 

designs  tak  s  the  form  ol  the  double  I.  used  bj 
I  ittlei   as  Ins  mark.      I  he  glaze  on  this   , 
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will  be  seen,  is  much  crazed;    il  is  very  thick  and 
glassy,  and  has  run  over  and  formed  lumps  on  the 
bottom  "i   the  dish  which  is  heavil}    potted  and 
otted  with  blue  and  pea<  o<  1.   green. 

I  he  jug  (No.  \.i  is,  I    thin!  ommon, 

il  hardlj  an  artistii  .  piece  oi  porcelain.  Hen 
again  the  leal  pattern  is  in  e\  idem  e  round  the 
base,  ever)  alternate  leal  being  washed  with  blue. 
On  each  side  of  the  jug  is  a  panel  of  blue  surrounded 

by  scrolls   and   flowers   in   low    reliel     the   I lei 

havi    i  vidently    been   covered   by   size   gil 
which  traces  still  remain.     The  base  has  the  same 
rough  unfinished    appearance  as  No.  ix.     '11ns  is 
also  a  marked  specimen. 

Of  the  figures  a1  presenl  identified  as  b  ' 
to    Longton    II. ill    the   majority   are  small 
7  or  8  in.  high;  they  are  as  a  rule  carefully,  and 
even  in  some  instances,   finely  modelled,  and   do 
not   shew  so  many  imperfections  in  potting  and 
othei   pieces  made  at  this  factory.     The 
used   >eem  di  iei  -  >'-|"''  iallj  the  blue.     It  is 
quite  possible  thai    figures  and  groups  were  the 
outcome  oi  the  latesl  period,  and  were  not  in  anj 
xpei  imental  piei  es. 

Illustration  No.  xi.  shows  a  good  little  figure 
finely  modelled  and  well  coloured.  Longton  blue 
,m  ■  ,  i  and  brei  i  hes  fcru  former  with  a 
pattern  in  gold.  The  coat  is  pink,  of  the  shade 
which  1  consider  somewhat  distinctive  oi  this 
fai  torj  :  the  i  loak  is  red,  and  green  and  pink  are 
used  on  the  base.  No.  xii. — a  market  woman  is 
to  m\  mind  a  mos1  attrai  tivi  B  [un  1 1 
abbage  undei  our  at  m  with  a  baskel  ol  various 
.      eel    >h<  support 

in  an  easy  and  natural  attitude.     The  little  well- 
mo  Lelled  f&  I  are  em  ased  in  bright  yellow 
II,  ■    apron    is   ol    the   t\  pica!    blue.     Hei    skirt    a 
delicate-cliintz-patterned    pink,    and    her    kerchiei 
of   pink   and   yellow.     The   only    gold    upon    hei 
costunn     hi     tb      tuds  on  a  hand  which   confin 
the     ken  hief.      1  he     i  hiel     attrai  tion      I  o\ 
about  tin-  figure  is  the  face.     It  is  quite  charming 
undei    its    profusion  of  red  hair,  and  one  cannol 
help  thinking  H   musl   have  been   modelled   from 
In,-.     The  artisl  has  no1  losl  sight  ol  the  middli  - 
woman     although    he    has 

narvellously   sw 

and    such    dr!i,  air    n  es.     It    will    be 

noticed   thai    I  ongto      1 1 

unfinished  undei  the  base.    I  his  ha    b  endi 

to    me    a-    "  looking    like    pudding."     1 

improve  upon  the  description,  excepl   to  say  thai 

it   is  not   dry   floury  pudding,   bul    i I    dou 


to  have  been  smoothed  into 
thing  like  shape  by  tl  I  ire  and 

the  cold  blue  tone  ol  the  body,  m.i\    be  looked 
upon   as 

for,  undoubtedly,  in  othei   re  ;pei  ts,  thej 
;,  semblam  e  to  1  Bov        I  ( 

I  he  double   1    used  bj    Lil  irk  has 

always    been    supposed    to    signify    Littlei     and 
I  ongton.     Soi   i  dol  -    will    be    found 

under  thi  >e  li  ttei     and  it  ha 


t  pa 


they  may  signify  three  owners    oi   parti 

li  this  is  so,  it  may  be  taken  thai  piei  es 
so  marked  are  ol  lain  origin  than  those  which 
are  marked  with  the  letters  only. 

1  think  the  \  alue  put  upon  I  ongton  1 1 
lain  to-day,  is  enhanced  by  its  histor) ,  i 
1   should  ratlin    say,   by   tin-  atmosph 
certainty    and    misfortune    which    surrounds    its 
foi   !'\   no  stretch  ol  imaginal  ion 
i  \   oi  pieces  be  called  ai  t  isl  ic  oi    !  ieau1  iful, 
ti  dly   fine  :     but   when 
i  William  Littler's  woi  1.  wi   musl 
no1  forgel  thai  the)  are  the  outi  ome  ol  the  labours 
oi  .i  pioneei .      I  here  is  little  doubl   thai 
the  first  porcelain  made  in  Staffordshire,  and  he 
to    havi     had    no    assistance    from    any 
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to 

ut  urn  would  seem  to 
scant  ap  the   tin 

doubt  tl  >■  which  to 


nti 


e  met  with  bu1 
I. hi  there  is  n< 
iwed  the  labours 


allowed  to  dii 

titude  in  the  potterie  , 
\    W1it,  ini    i  ■     last  a  nturj 

to   this,    for   when   drawing    attenl 
,  i,  had  taken  plai  e  in 

tion    to 
which    i  >A  illiam  Littli  r, 

I!.. 

hold  u|  believe 

that    wl 

i   1   by   .1 

papei  entitled 

ndon," 


i  i]  tli. ii  I  n  marks  upon  the 

■ .  "  a  handsome 

teapol    manufactured    in    St: rd 

to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at,"  and  he  quotes  a  poem  ol  thai  time  by  Sir 
(  harles  Hanbury  Williams,  entitled  Isabella.  This 
poem,  aftei  desi  ribing  the  morning  o< «  upations 
and  visitors  oi  the  Lady  Isabella  Montague,  says 
oi  ■  ol  hi  i  admirei  :   a  i  ertain  Mr.  Bateman  : 

"X0  p]  courtlj  Squire 

i  a  teapot,  made 
So  Venus  look'd,  and  with 

I 

.    ■  I 

[t  eqi         Di  CI  nid  ; 

\li  m  iall  hide  its  head, 


!  I  I 

[rel  ■  nam'd  : 

And  foi  Irs:  fancied  silks,  let  France  be  fani'd ; 
Do  ihou,  thrice  ha]        I 


M    ,      Ml 


-  ' 


■ 


"^kxu 


■:_, 


Louis  XVI. 


By    Gaston    Gramont 


The  exa^-i'i.iiinib  .Linl  extravagances 

which  the  excessive  developmenl  oi  the  roc style 

led  to,  reached  theii  climax  about  the  middle  of 
tin  reign  oi  Louis  XV.  The  charming  productions 
"i  I  affieri  and  Meissonier  and  their  contemporaries 
had  com.  a  a  well  ome  relief  to  the  sombre  gran- 
deur oi  their  predecessors.  They  evolved  pieces, 
as  we  have  shown,  suitable  in  exterior  form  and 


in  dimensions  to  the  boudoirs  and  small  apart- 
ments then  in  vogue.  Iu  beauty  ol  outline, 
balance  of  pai  I  -.  and  in  appropi  iateness  ol  ormolu 
decoration,  the}  tiave  never  been  surpassed.  Two 
factors,  however,  began  to  tell  against  their 
popularity. 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  the  hands  ol  tin 
designers,  the  ohm,,,  began   to  gel   oul   i 


mm 
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The  public  were  ever  clamouring  for  novelty, 
and  the  only  way  for  such  men  as  Meissonier  and 
Caffieri  to  gratify  them  was  to  develope  the  style 
which  they  themselves  had  created.  It  was  useless 
land  "i  them  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
pi  im  iples  upon  which  their  ai  t  was  founded. 
Consequently  they  grew  more  and  more  daring 
not  only  in  the  form  of  all  th  decorative  embel- 
lishmenl  which  they  produced,  but  also  they  forced 

adopt  their  manner,  in  order  not  to  en  ati  im  on- 
gruities  when  their  work  was  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  their  own. 

in  whilsl  the  size  oi  the  meubles 
n  reduced  to  bring  them  into  sympathy 
with  the  smaller  apartments,  the  ornamentation 
upon  it  displayed  a  tendency  to  become  bolder. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  floridness  the  mind 
of  the  public 
was  wonl  to 
rei  all  the  clas- 
sical charm 
ol     thi 

Brun 
and  Boulle, 
and      gl 

up   to 

I  ■. 

the    meantime 

the     youngei 

ition      ol 

artists     and 

■  n    had 

them- 

and, 

ing   the 

situation,  en- 

deavoui  ed  to 

suppl; 

["hey 

•  .I  the 

moi  c 

dainty,      the 

them    should 
in  keep- 

\  t    the 

knew  W^^P 

ormolu  i 


adopted  by  such  men  as  Caffieri  was  the  only 
one  which  would  harmonize  with  the  style  of 
meuble  which  they  made.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  place  delicately-chiselled  bronzes  upon 
pieces  oi  such  bold  outlines,  consequently  they 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  entire  form  oi  the  pieces. 
We  have  now  arrived  ai  another  transiti 
period.  At  first  the  attention  oi  the  n  fo 
was  d<  voted  to  those  articles  oi  furniture  in  which 
they  could  introduce  the  new  ideas,  whilst  retaining 
many  oi  the  leading  features  oi  the  old.  Hie 
same  thing  occurred  under  the  Regency,  which, 
broadly  speaking,  was  a  fusion  oi  the  styles  oi 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  The  innovators  experi- 
mented at  the  onset  upon  the  commode-,  the 
i  abinet,  etc.  In  the  i  ase  oi  the  former,  they 
straightened  the  body  ol  the  pier.-,  only  the  legs 
retaining  the  curve;  they  grow  oui  oi  the 
bottom   .'i    the 

commode.  111- 
oi  form- 
ing the  side  oi 
the  body  as 
well.  [*o 
piveiate  tins,  it 
would  l>e  useful 
to  compare  the 
1  affieri  com- 
mode in  the 
Wallao 

tion    with    that 
winch  we  illus- 


latter  example 
is  "i  .i  rath  i 
late  tin  i 

I  ion,  in 
fact,  its  date 
would  I"-  "i  the 
beginning  oi 
the  period  oi 
Louis  W  I. 
but    the    same 

idea     I  -     e  m  • 

in    the 

■  m  1  v  nol  quite 
^o  well  formu- 
lated. The 
bottom  oi  the 
bod)  oi  the 
commode     also 


Louis    XI  '/. 


tends  towards  straight- 

ness,  the  sole  ■  onnei  I  ■ 

ing  link  being  the  wavj 

erol  the  <  entral 

panel.     Even   here  an 

attempt    is    made    to 

soften  down  the   bold 

whii  h    found 

such   favour   with  the 

prei  eding  men.    1"  the 

■  .  xample  this  is 

I  to  i  xcess,  and 

the  tei  mination  of  this 

panel    appears 

paltry    in    comparison 

with   the    legs.      Sm  h 

blemishes  musl  alwaj  - 

be   exp»  ted    in   times 

el    trans l,    and    it 

3  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  genius  of  the 
eightee  nl  h  century 
French  designers  that 
they  aro  not  nunc  fre- 
quent. 

As  time  went  along, 


the   up] 

cabinets  and 
commodes  were 
consl  rut  ted 

Lot         XVI. 

legs    are    in 
I  oui    XV.     A  cabinet 
llection 

at    Si  nit  1 1    lv  nsington, 
which    we  repro 

the     style    ol 
Louis  XV.  in 
phase.      The     cabinet 
itself  i-  nearlj   square, 
only  th 

s  1  i  g  h  1 1  j      r  o  u  n  d  <    1 . 
Around    the    central 
panel     is    an    - 
decoration      li 
certainly,     than    that 
favoured    by    i 
but  still   of   th 
i  harai  tei      and    quite 
opp I    ' 


CANA1K     OF 
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was   destined,   .1    few    years    later,    to    catch    the 
public  taste. 

Gradually  the  form  of  all  decorative  objects 
was  chastened  and  simplified,  and  in  place  oi  the 
ertiveness  ol  Caffieri  and  Meissonier  we 
oi  Mi.ii  and  Gouthiere.  1  he 
ait  oi  marquetry  was  so  stimulated,  that,  during 
the  last  decade  ol  the  eighteenth  century,  it  pro- 
duced some  oi  its  most  beautiful  examples. 
Ormolu  ni>  Ion  ;er  le  oi  the  space 

available    for   decoration.     Die    large    leaves    and 
roll    wi  n    pushed  back  ;    the  handles  oi  drawers 
and    cabinets    formed    distinct    designs    to  them- 
selves, whereas,  formerly,  they  were  a  portion  oi 
the  large  subject,  whii  h  1  overed  the  entire  front 
..1  .1  .  ommode,  01   anj   othei   piei  e  in  which  they 
figured,      ["he   metal  workers  now   looked  to   the 
h>]  inspiration,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate 
m  eritj  and  simplit  ity  ;    bul  whilst  nobody 
who  possesses  knowledge    oi   Grecian  art   would 
grant   that    these  eighteenth   century    Frenchmen 
ted  with  its  spit  il   in 
:    elf-persuasion,  that  thej   were  following 

in  11-  1 was  a   prime  factor   in  the  extra- 

tran  [oi  mation  which  came  ovei    Frem  h 

art.     Bui  the  French  were  evei  a  race  oi  restless 

•  i ...  m.      I  iir\    seize   upon   an    idea    whii  h 

to  thi  in    and  undei   it-  influence  exhaust 

it-  possibilities  ;    then  develope  the  monstrositii 

tiii  11  reliei  is  only  obtained  by  a  revolution 

.ill  tiir  principles  upon  which 

it  1-  built.     When  we  1  onsidei   th iparatively 

short  space  of  time  which  it  takes  them  to  develope 
we  are  astounded  .it  the  results 
which  the)  1  an  ai  hieve.  When  one  remembers, 
[01  example,  the  comparatively  few  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  oi  Louis  XIV.  and 

e  .hi.  and  then  1  ompan 
styles  whii  h  prevailed  at  each  timi     it  i      can  el} 
credible  thai   they  are  the  products  oi  the  same 
nation. 

:..       :  ridded  the  fui  ni- 

molu,  whii  li  had   hitherto  been  it 
only    embellishment,    proceeded    somewhat    upon 
the  principles  which    had    guided    Boulle.      ["he; 

mple   in 

tin  in.  bul  "t  hai  iiii'ii propoi  tion  i.      I  In-  1  hiei 

..■   ri    I     hould   proceed    fro 
and  pai ;  olu  wa  ■  limited 

I,,  tin-    idi     o!  drawi 

hip  tu 
.1    frame  doi  I  he 

employed    v 


greater  part  of  Boulle's,  of  wood.  Specially  chosen 
woods  wen-  used,  selected  primarily  on  account  oi 
tin-  beautiful  combinations  of  colour  rendered 
possible,  and  again  because  "t  tin-  infinite  varietj 
.a  patterns  thus  placed  at  tin-  disposal  oi  the 
ebeniste.  Side  by  side  arose  two  classes  oi  work- 
men, who.  whilst  to  a  large  extent  pursuing  an 
activity  distinct  from  one  another,  yet  were 
mutually  dependent  when  a  meitble  furnished 
with  ormolu  mounts  wa-  required.  These  were 
the  fondeurs  and  ciseleurs,  whose  province  it  was  to 

supply  the  1 t/i'  gilt  mounts,  and  the  ebenistes, 

who  mn-t  frequently  made  the  design,  and  carried 
out  the  wood-work  in  it-  entirety,  including  the 
marquetry.  Diese  collaborations  were  almosi 
invariablj  mosl  happj . 

Generally  collaboration  in  artistic  activity  is 
undesirable,  a-  the  temperaments,  and  conse- 
quently the  productions,  "i  no  two  men  an 
alike,  1  rid  therefore  it  1-  difficult  to  preserve 
unitj  ni  purpose. 
Tim-   a    sub-division   oi    labour    wa-    1 

l  hi    .  iseleur  wa-  generally  called  upon  to  1 i  h 

bronzes  upon  the  hue-  laid  down  by  the  1 
and  m  many  cases  rei  eived  no  rei  ognition  oi  his 
work    upon    the    completion    oi    the    piece.      1  lie 
ebeniste  generally  signed  his  produi  tions,  using  a 

tamp  in!  this  purpose.  1"  find  the  bronzes 
signed,  however,  1-  exceptional,  and  even  where 
a  in.ii  i.  does  exist,  it  is  always  that  ol  a  well- 
known  man.  who-"  association  with  the  ebeniste 
would  add  value  to  theii  joinl  produi  tion.  But 
the  foremost  1  is<  1  wee  responsible  fo:  only 
.1  small  portion  oi  the  ormolu  to  be  Eoun 
furniture  ol  the  tune.  I  he  style  had  extended  to 
the  whole  oi  France,  and  provincial  craftsmen 
oi  repute  doubtle  islj  found  that  delii  atelj  • 
.,nd  elaborate  ormolu  1  nham  ed  the  .  ost  too  mui  h 
and  placed  any  object  upon  which  it  wa-  used 
1., 1  above  the  reai  h  oi  the  majority  oi  their  cus- 
tomer-. 

This     explain-     how     tho-e     excellently     made 

.in  1  di   igrn  d  piece    oi  French  furniture,  1  11 

.1  -mall  am. Hint  ol  simply  finished  ormolu,  which 

are    frequi  ntlj    em  ountered    in    am  tion    rooms 

to    I"     in. <d'  . 

Amateurs  ol  lee  been  I n  i  ti  nt 

upon  .1  large  quantitj  ol  -1  molu,  and  have  stead 
n  fused    to    pay    anytl 
..     .  .     [urn 
i  wevei     he    I,.,,   strongly   im 

upon  them  that  only  the  very  finest  pie,,-  ,  arrj 
bronzes  ,'i  greal  ai  1 


value,  and  the\ 


Louis   XI  I. 


better  nun  their  attention  to  the  i  xquisite  mar- 
quetry   "i    the    period,    rathei    than    ai  •  umulati 

these  second-rate  spe<  imens.     Ai   the  same  i 

iIh  re  is  no  n  ason  i"  suppose  that  a  >•  ndeur  only 
utilized  a  design  once  ;  on  the  contrarj  it  i 
probable  thai  having  created  .1  composition 
possessing  uncommon  merit,  or  which  appealed 
to  tin-  publii  taste,  he  would  make  frequenl  use 
ui    it.        The-   -.inn1    remark   also   applies    to    the 

s  :  in  tail,  we  have  seen  instam 
important  pieces  having  been  repeated  exactly 
time  alter  time.  It  must  also  he  remembered 
that  at  this  pen.nl  it  was  by  u<>  means  uncommon 
1-1  one  master  to  imitate  another's  design,  varying 
perhaps,  the  marquetry,  the  combinations  ol 
colours,  it  the  bronzes.     N01    «.^  it  always   the 

men  wlui  (lid  this  "  pirating."  We  were 
astonished  a  tew  year-  ago  t"  come  across  .1 
bonheur   du    jour   by   the    celebrated  di 


almosl  identii  d,  as  1  -    with 

the  beautiful  one  by  Martin  1  arlin  in  the  Wallace 

1  11.      I  he    w I    ol    whii  h    it    v.   -    made 

wa    'in!-  -  c'    .1-  was  also  the  nun,, in.  and  further, 

it  had  ii"  S  ■  ■ '      plaques,  theii    plai 

by  a  design  in  marquetry  ;    hut    th 

pieces  was  id<  tly  afterwards,  in  the 

linn-.'  oi  a  Frem  h  1  ollei  tor,  wi  1  mother 

a  rephi  a     also  by  de  la  I  roix.      ["hen    may  be 
still  mine  from  the  same  hand  1  xtanl      V\ 
1  it<    other  instances  equally  cum  lusive 

Frequently     and  pai  tii  ulai  1\  wa       u  I    I 
with    the    beautiful    upright    cabinets,    so    much 
favoured  during  tin    reign  ol  Louis  XVI.     a  num- 
ber ct  -mnl. u  spei  mien-  from  the  >am<        niste  are 

encountered,  having  different  iohi  decoration; 

thus,  by  means  of  constant  interchan 
variety  was  kept   up  with  a  minimum  ol 
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Some    Famous   Book   Collections 


Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  series  oi 

private     1 k    collections     has     been     dispersed, 

withoul  i  qu  il  in  bibliographii  a]  rei  ords. 
In  the  early  ei  lsI  assemblagi    - 

umptuously    bound    volumes    collected    by 
the  author  of   Vathek  came  to  the  hammer,  and 
I     the    astounding    sum    ol     {7.;.  551.     In 
1884  the  ll. mult, ,n  library  was  -,1,1.  while  in  the 
follow  i-  in     in    quii  I,    sua  ession    the 

break-up  oi  such  notable  collections  as  the  Osterle} 
Pai ',.   hi,!. 11 5     ili>    Syston   Park  books,  and.   more 
,  we  have  witnessed  tin-  dispersal  oi   the 
libraries  I         oi  Ashburnham,  Sir  William 

!  ,ii,l    Mi.   John    Scotl     •'     l 

I  here  was  a1  one  time  .1  rumour  th.it  the  gri  a1 
Althorp  library  was  to  be  broughl  to  the  hammer, 

1  nit    it    v.  1     1 ha  ed  by  Mrs.    Rylands 

and    now    rem  "'     •        !  ''' 

husband.     This  library  has  always  been  a  sorl  oi 

Eldorado   to  the  1 k  collector,  and   to  attempl 

anything    like   a   detailed    notice   oi    the   rarities 
ted    in   it   would   Till   many   pages.      ["here 
are  Bibles  in  everj  la  eal   voyagei 

1, I),    |;m.  and  Pur,  has  down  to  modern  times 

copii      l1!  'ii  pei  fei  I  1  ondition 
and   marvellous   binding,   and   superb  editions   oi 

Fro      11 1     VI lei     and    tin     oldet    1  hroniclers 

l<t-t-I >  th  I  here  are  the  great  editions 

,  ,,'i  in, m 

oi    [523  with   tin    auto 

■  thon. 

(it    block    books    there    are 

no   less    than    fifteen,    there  is 

ih,  earliesl  do 
printed    from    n 

id     th    1 
exampli  • 

■        M'         including 
I  ord 
1 1 
1  putation   from 
the   eight    or    I 

imong  the 

unique 

li„-     collection     oi     Aldines 
1  ilumes, 


many     of     which     are    in     magnificent     Grolier 
bindings. 

In  size,  and.  in  certain  respects  in  importance, 
the  vasl  Hamilton  libraries,  of  winch  the  Beck- 
ford  book  foi  in, id  50  greal  a  part,  approach  the 
library,  and  in  number  oi  their  books 
which  previously  belonged  to  royal  and  illus- 
trious collectors  they  were  perhaps  unique.  Two 
remarkable  books  must  be  noticed  :  the  first 
edition  oi  lle,toi  Boece's  History  and  Chronicles 
oj  Scotland,  printed  on  vellum,  and  the  identical 
copy  dedicated  and  presented  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  bearing  his  initials  "  J.R."  on  the  title, 
on  paper  have  sold  for  from  £60  to  ( too, 
while  onlj  two  othei  examples  on  vellum  are 
known  :  n  realised  £800.  I  he  othei  remarkabL 
book  was  Dante  Alegkieri  Comedia  col  Comenlo  di 
Christophoro  Landino,  the  firsl  edition  with  twenty 

engravings    l,\     Bi 1    Baldini    from    Botticelli's 

designs.     Mosl  <  opies  oi  this  book  possess  only  two 
of  these  engravings,  so  that  the  £380  given  for  it  can- 

no1  l tsidered  by  any  means  an  extreme  price. 

Another  fine  library  which  cam,-  to  the  h  immi 
in  the  eighties  was  thai  oi    Lord  Jersey,  known  as 
the  Osterley  Park  library.     It  was  chiefly  notable 
from  the  fai  t  thai  it  <  ontained  ten  Caxtons. 
Rath,  1  more  impoi  taut  was  the  library  oi 
1  1  ,,w  ford    di  persed  two  years  later.     The 

ol    work-    on    Allien,.,,    works 

whose    value    :a  1 

day,  filled  fifteen  pages  oi  the 
whilsl  the  various 
edition  oi  the  Bible  which  it 
contained,  ranging  from  the 
real  Bi  1  1  P  'otta  oi 
1514-17  down  to  the  Bible 
translated  into  the  \  i 
American  language  by  fohn 
Eliol    in   [685,   havi 

never     l,eeu     equalled.       

11   this  collection  mil-- 

a   lusaige    de   Rome, 

lished    at     Paris    by 
Simon    Vostn  [514.       ll 

originallj  1"  longed  to<  latherine 

d     Mi  iln  1      who   pn  bi  nted    it 

to  her  son    Franci     II.     An,  1 

ith,  his  w  lie.  better 

know  11     1      Mary   I  (ucen    oi 

:   I'i.m,  e  foi   h,i   own 


Some   Famous   Book   ( ollei :tio?u 


.i£^K- 


kingdom.     She  was  escorted  as  fai  .1-  Dunkirk  by 
her  urn  le    the  Cai  dinaJ   de   Lorraigne.      I  '■  ■ 

■  ■.in-    him    she    presented    him    with    this 
.1-   a    keepsake,    writing    in    il    "  A    mon 
oncle — Mai  ie    R.,"  beneath  whii  h  I 
■•  Loys   de    Lot  raigne  "    while    in   othei    p 

the  1 i.  appear  the  signatures  oi  '  atto 

Francis.      This  notable  book    subsequent!}    came 
into    the    possi  -  ion    oi     Prince    de     1  .> !!■ 
ami   was    afterwards    boughl    from  a   convent  in 
Belgium   bj    1  ord  I  <  Lwford's   predecessor. 

1  have  incidentally  men- 
tioned the  Syston  librai  \ . 
1  in-  1  ollei  11. hi.  wliu  h  was 
formed  by  Sir  John 
1  horold,  was  sold  in  1884. 
Particularly  remarkable 
were  the  Aldines  contained 
in  it.  many  bound  by  Roger 
Payne,  while  such  rarities 
as  the  Mazarin  Bible  (which 
has  times  out  of  number 
run  into  four  figures),  the 
ivelj  rare  first  edition 
of  Horai  «•  (147")-  the  first 
Homer  (1488),  a  complete 
set  "I  the  Delphine 
1  lassii  and  a  first  folio 
Shakespeare  hound  by 
Ri  1  Payne,  as  well  as 
111  almost  pei  fei  I  copj  oi 
1  :  ton's  Mirrour  of  the 
shows  the  1  athi  - 
iicity  .1-  well  .1-  the  acumen 

Oi    th Hector. 

1  .  iming    more    immedi- 
ately   to    our    own     day, 

■   1  ,,  SIK    THOM  iS     Bi  'HI  EY 

two    mosl    notable    collec-  1(iI  N]jK],  (i 

tions  have  within  the  last 

lew  years  been  dispersed,  both  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  each  I'n  111111-  .1  complement  to  the 
I  in', in  ili"  e  "i  the  Earl  oi  Ashburnham 
and  mi  Willi. mi  Fraser.  Some  idea  "l  the  1  :ti  ni 
,,1  the  former  may  be  gathered  from  the  Fai  1 
that    the    catalogue    01 1  apied    no    1'-"    than     (-•" 

an '1  broughl   in  the  large  -um  oi   \  1 
whilst  the  •■  manuscripts  "  know  .1  a    the  "  Bai  roi 
Collection  "  realised  ■  In  The  I  on- 

noissi  '  1;  for  September,   C901.  some  notes  a-  t" 

tlised  I'H  these  manuscripts,  I thei 

with   two  reproductions  "I    the  wonderful   illumi- 

I     are   given;    I    shall    therefore    sa} 

nothing   aboul    them   here.     With    regard    to   the 


the  rarer  ami 
valuable    item-.    1-    due    1,1    the    Fourth    I 
Ashburnham  1  [797-1878  I    and  what  may  1" 
1  i   the   mil  leu 
oi    i'i  inted   books   whii  I  1  1  thei . 

was  the  2,000  volumi 

from  '  ouni  Libri.     His  judgment  in  the  pui 
ot  rare  books  only  equalled  his  success,  and  he 
,  ontinued    an    ardent     1  ollei  toi     from    th 
[814,  when,  a    a  boy  at  Westminsti      ]  ■   \ 

I  -  llbertus 

jj5|^^MSj|         Magnus     loi 

Ginger's    shop     in 
Collegi    -in    1    i"  • 
"i   is--  -.11   ).i  u  in  ally  up 
to   tin-   da}    "i    hi 
Hi-     . 
HI        was    singularly 

.1     Biblia     Pauperum,    an 

original     bloi 

1.  tch  I   1  1 ,050  :   while  the 

ii  Moysi  Quinque 

onged    t.i    Maioli, 

and    is    hound    in    a    very 

11     manner     with 

gram     mi    the    side.      Oi 

B 1.  .  in.    to    take    an 

,11,,  1  ill. Ill  l"ll'. 
one  "i  win.  h  the  Aldine 
editionoi  1=,-'-  was  bound 
1,,,  Grolier.  01  the  great 
printers,  no  le—  than 
fifteen  examples  are  hum 
Caxton's  press,  while  the 
collection  was  singularly 
rich    in    books    [Hinted    on 

vellum,  and  volumes  having  a   remarkable  historj 
their  previous   associations   with  illu 

owners.     Particularly  interesting  to  book-collectors 

generally,  and  to  those  who  add  in  then    hobbj 
were    the   live 

editions    oi    Isaac   Walton's  <  l     ler,   all 

forth  bj    the   publi  hi 
was   given  ;    while    .,    B 

I  ;  . .elvn.   and  havi 

arms  and  monogram  on  the  sidi  -    realised  >  148. 

1        ' i  • 

,    I  owndes 
expressh  -,i\    thai  Lord    \  hburnham         the  only 
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ONE     OF      I  i  VI1.W     l»ik 

copy   known;    the  additional   interest   and  value 
to  il  from  il  -  connection  with  the  author 
ol    Sylva,    make    the    price    it    realised    anything 
ut  .in  i  \ti.r,  agant  one. 

.:  word  aboul  Sir  William  Fraser's 
it    should    be    mentioned    thai    the    price 
i  Sacra   I  atina,   printed   by 
Gutenburg&  Fusl  in  1450-5,  viz.  £4,000,  is  a  record 
for  thi  ^  institutes   the   largest 

individual  sum  paid  foi   a  work   from  the  incom- 
\  ihburnham  Library. 
I  tion  ol  Sir  William  Frasei  was  essen- 

me  which,  il   no1   so  inti  insii  ally   valuable 
m   individual   rarities,   was  al    leasl    ol   absorbing 
il  [01  .1  Mazarin 
loci     boo 
sve   should  onl 

bibliographical  curiosity  ;    but,  on  the  othei  nand, 
we  should   find   a    History  of  the  Rebellion 


illustrated  in  a  way  it-  tank'  author  never  dreamed 
of,  "i  Timbs'  Club  Life  of  London  extended  to 
seventeen  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  upwards 
ni  n,ooo  extra  illustrations,  besides  rare  broad- 
sides,  etc.  relating  to  the  subject,  which  would 
have  gladdened  indeed  the  hearl  oi  it-  anti- 
quarian author.  Books  on  Coronations  and  Cos- 
tume; an  assemblage  of  old  jest  book-  unparal- 
lelled  m  the  annals  of  book-collecting;  a  seriesoi 
works  illustrated  by  Cruikshank  wonderful  in 
their  extent  and  completeness  :  Gray's  own  copy 
oi  Bentley's  Designs  to  his  poems,  and  Davies's 
Dramatic  Miscellanies,  From  Strawberry  Hill,  with 
Horace  Walpole's  marginal  notes;  work-  on 
theatrical  subject-  and  hooks  on  caricature;  and 
everything  Goldsmith  ever  wrote,  including  the 
Salisbury   Vicar  of   Wakefield. 


Pottery  and 
Porcelai 


Delft     Snuff    Jars 


By  H.  K.  Newton. 


"You  abus.    snufl  !      Perhaps  il   is  the 

Final  can  <  .  .1  ili,    human  nose." 

f'.'i  i  i  IDG1  .    Tai  \    Talk,  Jan.  4,   '23. 

Whether  Coleridge's  "  mol  "  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  nit. mi  that  the  habit  of  snuff-taking 
furnished  to  the  dandies  of  the  byegone  age  the 
opportunity  and  excuse  lor  developing  to  a  very 
high  degree  o!  excellence  the  beautiful  arts  of  the 
goldsmith  and  enameller,  and  to  the  more  wealthj 
of  our  time  the  occasion  of  making  sale-room 
records,  and.  at  the  same  tune,  gratifying  their 
taste — innate  or  developed— for  the  collecting 
of  objects   of  vertu. 

This  article  deals,  however,  with  another  phase 
of  the  now  moribund  habit  of  snuffing,  and  treats 
of  the  jars  m  which  the  various  kinds  and  qualities 
of  the  powdered  leai  were  exposed  for  sale  by 
retail  and  in  small  quantities  in  the  shops  of 
Holland  and.  to  some  extent,  the  Continent 
generally. 

The    habit    of   snuff-taking    was    observed    and 


■I'   cribed    by    Ramon    Pane,    a    Franciscan,    who 
ai  1  ompanied    Columbus    on    his 
(1494-6);   but  we  have  no  accounl  of   the  para- 
phernalia  which    probably  existed   even    in   those 
remote    times    in   connection   with    this   practici 

though    111    1  mini  1  tiou    with    the    sisti 

smoking  we  have  full  information  oi  the  class  ol 
pipe  used,  and  it  is  no1  alto  thai  the 

pipe-smoking  aborigines  oi  thai  state  whicl 
was  called  Virginia  (after  oui    Virgin  Queen)  were 
abli     1 jo;        .■■'■■  ol    the  smoulder- 

in-  weed  than  are  we  oui  ■  l\  i     to-da} ,      v 
it  is  certain  thai   by  inhaling  the  -moke  tl 
the   nose   from   the  prongs   oi   a    Y-shaped 
ol  hollowrd-< mt  wood  (the  end  being  held  in  the 
smoke  rising  from  a  little  pile  oi  burning  tobacco), 
they   were    saved    from    the    "smoker's   tongue" 
so  common  to-day.    "I  he  proi  ess  ol  manufai  tui  ing 
snuff   is    a    lengthy    and    ver}    complicated    one. 
The    leai     best    suited    for    the    purpose    is    the 
thick,  heavy  varietj   from  Virginia  and  the  Dutch 
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Amersporf    leaf.     The    operation    is    short] 

the    tobai  <  o   leal    is   moistened   by   an 

•  oi    aboul     :o%  oi    watei     and  is   then 

ip   in   large   heaps   oi    forty  or   fifty   tons. 

n.    hi   tin-   mass  gradually  rises  to 

[50      I        ind     th      proa    -    of    In  mentation    is 

allowed  to  continue  foi    five  oi  six  months,  when 

mperature    begins    to   dei  line.      The    heap 

is    then    opened   ou1    and   the  leaves  are  ground, 

ultanl   being   a   pair  brown    powdei 

l'i      1M1  1    being   moistened    undei  ;i « 

■  nlation. 
ulm  h  servi      to  deveL  una  ol  the  snuff. 


After  various  sortings  ami  silting  mvupying  a 
further  period  "I  three  to  six  months,  the 
marketable  commodity  is  ready  to  bring  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  halmm'  and  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  novice. 

The  jars,  which  have  been  photographed  for 
the  illustration  oi  this  article,  while  principally 
interesting  as  forming  a  connecting  link  with 
whai  was  once  a  flourishing  industry  and  as 
invoking  scenes  to  which  we  are  not  now 
a<  1  ustomed  are  nol  without  interest  as 
example-  iii  the  coarser  kinds  oi  ware  pro- 
dui  ed    in    the    poti <\    Delft. 


Delft    Snuff  Jars 


The  jars  vary  considerably  in  size  and  in  the 
fineness  "I  the  glaze — the  colour  of  these  being 
blue  and  white.  The  names  on  the  jars  indicate 
the  quality,  origin,  or  scent  of  the  particular  snufi 
therein  contained,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
same  name  is  frequently  spelled  in  several  mannei  s, 
e.g.,  fiolct.  violet,  or  violette  (violet  scented),  and 
duinkerke,  duynkerker,  or  dunkirker. 

Sevi  '     are  reproduced  here  in  groups 

of  three.     No.    i.    illustrates   well   the   variety    in 


size,  St.  Umer  No.  4.  measuring  (to  tl 
of  the  lip  only)  i.;:;  ins.,  and  ha\  m.  a  girth  of 
35  ins.  The  name  is  that  of  a  small  French 
town,  hence  probably  thai  the  "decor"  is  in 
the  typically  French  style.  This  is  a  very 
handsome  jar,  the  colour  of  the  blue  and  the 
glaze  being  particularly  fine.  The  mark 
on    the    bottom    of    this    jar    has    nol    yel      _£_ 

been  authoritatively  allotti  d   1 ;    oi   the 

great   potteries,  but  it  is  only  found  on  pieci  -  of 
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fine  quality  (generally  decorated   in    the   Chira   i 
5tyl(  i. 

The  jar  Tonka  again  is  a  ■■■  •  i  \   perfecl  example 
of  Drhi  ware,  the  mark 


* 


fCoJt^ 


which  "ii  othi  :    jars  in  the  o  illei  tion  a]  i]  ieai 


looking   like   thi      ignatun    oi    the 

-      thi  ign  ol   the  pi 

I  >     Lampel    in   (the  i  wei  |.  I  he   date   is 

1750,   and   the   jai        ■,'.   ins.  high,  girth   2 

The    small    Stokvis    1-    only  7'    in      hi  h 

a  girth  1  ["his  i  the  smallesl 

■  ithei  1    n.01    ,nn    1 

to    <     nufl   ja.i    i 
diffii  nit   ■ 

iliai   mid-winter  delicai  v  ol 
It  has  I  t  the  origin  ol  the 

thai    the   cod 

1  ut,  but   had  to  be  I 


l 

cod 
ander. 


with  .1  hammer  01  scraped  with  .1  rasper,  and  as 
one  ol  the  commonesl  forms  of  snuff  was  called 
oui  English  rappee),  from  the  fact  that  the 
-null''!  himseli  rasped  of!  .1  small  quantit3  from 
.1  .  ompressed  block  oi  the  duly  pr<  pared  leaf, 
th, it  therefore,  by  .1  system  oi  inverse  reasoning, 
the  name  oi  Stokvis  was  applied  to  a  certain 
qualitj   "I  snuff. 

Nil   ii.  shows   three   jars   oi    the  same   pe 1. 

the  outer  jars  being  the  work  oi  the  De  I  am- 
petkan  pottery,  while  the  middle  jar  is  From 
the  pottery  oi  De  Porceleyne  Schotel  (The  Porce- 
lain Dish),  and  1-  signed 
the  signature  oi  fan  van 
Duijn,  the  prim  ipal  designer 
for  this  house  in  1760.  In 
Nil  111.  the  two  outer  jars 
have  very  unusual  di 
the  quality  oi  the  blue  in 
the  Beyndhovenst  Rappe  ja 
in. nk   is 


"\Z>^v 


J£:P: 


tin  ]    a     1'   d  pii  1     whal   wa  i  probablj   .1 

very  usual  scene  on  the  shores  ol  the  Dutch  Wesl 

■     Yonge 

hown  in  the 

eriod  examining  .1  sample 


Delft    Snuff  Jar. 


of  leal  from  the  barrel  jusl  rolled  up  by  the  negro. 
Behind  him  some  leaves  can  b  seen  hanging  up 
for  drying  purposes,  while  on  his  left  is  a  snuff  jar 
No.  9,  standing  upon  two  heavy  ledgers.  In  the 
foreground  are  various  packages  of  tobacco  \i  if 
twist,  etc.,  the  spindle-shaped  bundles  being  a 
particular  sort  of  snuff  known — from  the  manner 
in  which  ii  was  "put  up  "—as  Karotte.  A  large 
fully-rigged  vessel  is  seen  sailing  away  in  pursuit 
..i  her  consort  just  observable  in  the  distance. 
The  two  outei  jars  reproduced  in  No.  iv. 
the  quay  side  at  the  plantations.  A 
North  American  Indian  (smoking  a  long  pipe 
with  large  bowl)  is  in  conversation  with  .1  sailor 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  period.  The  details 
oi   the  rigging  of  the  vessel  are  most  accurately 


drawn,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  though  the 
subjects  arc  the  same,  y,  1  1!,.  5  differ  in  certain 
small  particulars,  thus  clearly  showing  that  each 
picture  was  separately  drawn  and  painted  without 
the  assistance  ol  any  method  of  transfer.  Both 
these  jars  are  from  the  pottery  oi  I  he  ["hri  1 
(De  Drie  Klokken),  marked  thus 
This  was  the  mark  of  the  firm  in  1671 
and  onwards,  and  the  two  jars  here 
reproduced  are  probably  early  ex- 
amples ol  the  work  of  this 
Ihe  central  jar  depicts  with  great 
minuteness     the     departure    ot     the  '  I 

trading     fleet      for     the     shores    of 
Holland.     No.  v.:  the  two  outer  jars,  are  similar 
111  design,  though  here  again  there  are  the  many 
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small   differences    which    spring    from    indivi.lu.il 
work.     These  two  jars  were  made  bj  two  different 
.   thus  showing  that   this  particular  and 
ign  was  not   the  exclusive   pr. 
.    one  house.     Hie  centre   jai    is  alto 
different   in  treatment  and  quality  oi   blue   from 
any  other  in  the  collection,  the  mark  is 


PVAVV 

3 


the   potter} 
ie  Greek   A 


thai    ii   comes  fn 
which  was   known   by  the  sign  i 
(l>,    Griekse  A),  whose  first   designei    was  electe 
t,,  the  gild  <■!  St.  l.u.    in  1645. 

No.    vi.      111.--.-    again    are    three    exceeding! 


handsome  and  well-shaped  jars,  Havana  bearing 
the    mark  which    was    the    signature 

used  by  *^^  Anthony  Pennis,  of  the 
rwoShips  Jt  V-  (De  twee  Scheepjes) in  1759. 
I  hi    otto  jar  is  probably  oi  later  date, 

and  bear-  the  arms  and  name  ot  a  Dutch  town. 

The  jai  5  inNos.  \  ii.  and  \  111.  are  also  particularly 
good  examples,  bu1  as  they  are  the  work  ot  one 

ih.  1    oi   ii..'  pottei  ies   mentioned  above,  it  is 

not  thought  necessary  furthei  to  refei  to  them 
here.  No.  i\.  gives  a  view  ot  some  thirty-two  oi 
the  jars  in  one  group. 

The  following  are  some  names  oi  other  -milt 
jars  which  are  not  here  reproduced  :  St.  Domingo, 
-     ■  ■  B  i  metjes,   .1    /..'    Rose,    and   Neuskost 

(English,  nose  food). 

All  the  jars  here  reproduced  have  their  original 
brass  top-,  which  add  very  much  to  their  attrac- 
tiveness (m  suitable  surroundings)  lot-  decorative 
purposes. 


FROM    1111 


Colour    Prints   Old   and    New 


By  the    Editor 


Owing  to  the  ever-increasing  popularity 
of  the  coloui   print,  engendered  by  the  very  high 
prices  realized  at  public  auction  by  fine  specimens 
iii mill  century  engravings  in  colour,  and  to 
certain    extent    by    the    perfection    of   modern 
colour  processes,  which  have  made  it  possible  to 
■    e  old  plates  in  unlimited  quantities 
■  paratively  small  cost — owing,  presumably, 
to  these  causes,  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 
i  ived  so  many  letter-;  asking  for  information 
the  genuineness  and  value  of  print-,  and 
about  the  way  in  which  the  spurious  and  modern 
i    distinguished   from   the  genuine  old  en- 
graving, thai  n  has  become  impossible  to  answei 
each  lettei   individually.     In  many  cases,  "old" 
prints    that    have  been  submitted    for   an 
opinion    were    actually   plates   cu1    out   from   the 
o'l  I  m  Connoisseur,  trimmed  to  the  edge  of 
ii  inre.  artificially  stained  and  soiled  and  put 
into  old  [rami    - 

I  he  following  note-,  which  have  been  kept  as 
untechnical  as  possible,  may  dispose  of  some  of 
our  correspondents'  questions,  and  may  assist  the 
tyro  in  forming  an  opinion  on  colour  prints  that 
corn   midei  his  notice,  and  that  he  may  be  tempted 

I  i  aving    aside   i  oloured   lithographs,   which   in 

theii    general    appearance    are    50   differenl    from 

othei  kind  of  1  olour  print,  that  they  can  be 

ecognized    without    difficulty,    one    ha-    to    dis- 

plati      engraved    by  hand  and 

engraved  bj   tnei  hanii  al  pioees-.-    I iet  ween 

ings    pi  inied    in    colour-,   and   engravings 

pi  11. led  111  monochrome  and  subsequently  colour  d 

by    hand.     Whilst    the    hand   engraved    plate    is 

gi  ni  rail}  of  fai  greatei   monetai  y  value  than  the 

plate  produced  with  the  help  of  photography,  the 

hand-i  1  iloured  impres  sion  is  1  n  ai  ticall)   worthle 


,i-  1  ompared  with  the  printed  coloui   tmpi 
In   fact,  a   punt,  say,  of   a  mezzotint,  or  stipple 
engraving,   in   black,   oi    bi  tn      1     often     1 
worthle—  by  the  addition  oi  painti  d  I 

In  order  to  narrow  down   the  subject,  it  is  ad- 
visable   first     to    eliminate     typographic    colour 
prints  of  the  kind  that  can  be  found  in  the  pa 
The  Connoissei  k  and  kindred  publii  ations.     I  he 

essentia]    difl between    these    and    old    01 

modern  "plates"  is.  that  the  printing  sui 

raised  on.  instead  oi  being  sunk  into,  the  metal. 

A  special  block  is  prepared  foi   every  colour,  and 

each  impression  has  to  go  through  the  t; 

press  several  times  to  take  up  the  differenl  1  0 

inks   from   each    block     yellow     red,    blue.   etc. — 

winch,    when    superimposed,    form    th     complete 

picture.     The   printing    sui  fai  e    is    foi  mi  d 

absolutely  mechanical  network,  or  sen 

fine  lines  and  dots    whii  h  can  1  a  ilj   be  detected 

with  the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  method  of  coloui 
printing,  the  hand-engraved  plat.',  whether  in 
hue.  -tipple,  or  mezzotint,  was  passed  through  a 
0ppei  plate  pn  afti  1  the  ink  had  been  1 
into  the  -link  part-  oi  the  plate  and  wiped  off  the 
higher  surface.  The  powerful  pressure  oi  the 
machine  would  tone  the  paper  into  the  inked 
cavitii  >,  from  which  it  would  pick  up  the  ink.  so 
thai  the  pap.i-  would  show  a  verj  slight  relief,  in 
which  the  blai  k  part-  ol  the  pn  ture  were  higher 
than  the  white.  Foi  getting  imp- 
each individual  colour  was  rubbed  into  the  plate, 
blue  m  a  dress,  following  the 
outline  ol  the  figure,  pink  in  the  flesh  tones,  green 
in  the   trees  ol    the   ba<  kground     1 

,  ;,  by  the  shading  ol  the  engraved  plate. 
had  naturally  to  be  repeated  foi  ev<  r, 
successive  impression. 
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To    distinguish    such    colour    prints    from    im- 
pressions   coloured    by    hand,    one    has    only    to 
i     the   prim    through   a   magnifying  glass. 
In  the  former  case,  the  actual  coloui     blue 

ti  vei  it  maj  be  covers  every  point  or  line 
on  the  plate,  leaving  the  intervening  spaces  white. 
In  the  hand-coloured  prints,  the  brown  or  black 
ink  covers  these  points,  whilst  the  colour  is  wash  d 
over  the  whole  surface,  so  that  the  small  spaces 
the  points  appear  blue,  or  green,  and  not 
white.  A  recenl  exhibition  held  by  Messrs. 
Graves  &  I  o.,  in  Pall  Mall,  brought  before  the 
public  some  very  successful  coloui  print-  from 
mezzotintsan  1  -tipple  engravings  in  the  eighteenth 
« entury  method. 

We  come   nexl    to  the  impressions  made  from 

ravure   plates,   and    printed    in    the    same 

manner    as    the    eighteenth    centurj    engravings. 

I    i         lati      i;e  produced  by  a  photo-mei  hanii  al 

-    in  which,  as  in  mezzotint  engravin 
shadows  are  sunk,  whilst  the  high  lights  are  raised 
en   the   plate.      I  he   printing  surface   i-  a    rough 
5    line   grain,    which   can   easily    be 
distingui  tied    bj    a    magnifying    glass     from    the 
in., !.•  rounded  point  oi  the  mezzotint  :    though  in 
tion    b\   photograA  ire  from  g 1  mezzo- 
tint impressions,  an  experienced  eye  is  required  to 
ihe    difference.     But    such    photo 

i  ich,  velvety  quality, 
the  fat  colour  oi  the  original  mezzo- 
tint. 

■  ,■  ure  plates  an-  printed  in  colours  in  the 

same  manner  a-  mezzotints  and  -tipple  engi 

The  method  is  generally  known  a-  printing  a  l,i 

poupe'e,  and  has  been  brougl  t  to  erfe  tion 

i  loupil,   in    Paris,  ami   \l,     i ;.   Hani  - 

Mm.:.  !,.     1  oi  ill-  reprodui  tion  oi  painl 

ings  by  the  great   masters,  no  method  

every   touch   oi    the 

:  u  h    the  texture  oi  the  .  anvas,  the  ver} 

cracks  in  the  -mt.ee  ol  the  picture,  are  faithfully 

oi  eminent  imp 
t,,  tip  ["hi  ^.Htn  nl. n  \\    t.i 

the  SUpi  ....  nils 

Ha  I  ' ,  iupil's  plates 

j  frequently  worked  all  over  by  the  r< 


and  other  engravers'  tools,  which  i-  certainly  <>'. 
advantage  t<>  the  general  appearance  of  the  plate, 
but  destroys  it-  reliability  :ls  an  absolute  facsimile 
reproduction. 

Both  in.'/. .nut  and  photogravure  plate-  printed 
,/  hi  poupe'e  cannot  lor  obvious  reasons  pretend  to 
give  an  exact  facsimile  ol  the  colour  of  the  original 
painting,  since  in  both  cases  the  printing  inks  are 
rubbed  in  in  broad  masses,  and  it  i>  impossible  to 
follow  all  the  gradations  and  mixed  and  broken 
tints  oi  the  painting.  In  fact,  the  reproduction 
can  only  give  the  local  colour  oi  the  original.  I  bus 
a  blue  dress  would,  generally  -peaking,  appear 
blue — lighter  and  darker  according  to  the  strength 
ol  the  etched  -lam  -but  the  purple,  or  grey,  or 
green  nuance-  oi  reflections,  which  may  be  on  the 
original  painting,  will  not  appear  on  the  printed 
plate. 

i  onsidering  all  these  difficulties,  it  is  extraordin- 
ary how-  closebj  some  of  these  photogravures  render 

the   e'le,    1    0      till     -    I  .'III  ll-.        TlleV  Cll 

in  11,  hness  and   depth   vie   with   fine   impressions 
of  mezzotint  plates,  but  on  the  other  hand   n 
tints,  entin   \  engraved,  as  they  are,  by  hand,  fail 
utterly  .<-   1  ■•.."  I  reprodui  tions  oi  paintings  :    the) 
have  to  be  regarded  as   independent     deco 
■  ■:  .11 1. 
What  the  amateur  collector  has  to  guard  against 
is    thus  :     the    hand-coloured    print,    the 
reproduction    printed    on    the    typography 
and  subsequently   stained   and    put    into   an   old 
and    above   all,    the   photogra^  ure   n  pro- 
duction oi  mezzotint   punt-.     Modem  engravings 
printed  in  the  eighteenth  century  mannei  generally 
have   the   publication   line,   with   the   publisher's 

::<1  date  ol  l  —  iie.  and  afford  .mip1.  i,.oin  I  or 
peculative  investment,  as  main-  of  them  have 
rapidly  gone  out  oi  punt  and  command  a  high 
premium.  Photogravure  reproductions  in  1  olour, 
made  direct  from  the  original  paintings,  and  not  as 
feits  oi  mezzotint  prints,  are  equally 
desirable  acquisitions,  not  only  as  facsimiles  oi 
great  masl  ul  as  indh  idual  works  oi  art  ; 

ini ,    the  diffii  ultii     ol   printing   thi   ■    pi  i\ 
such  as  to  require  the  lull  attention  ol  artists  ol  no 

mean    skill. 
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lelt 


lei    bettei   to 


pirit  of  the  re\  ival, 

i  ndeavour  to  picture   Italy  at  the 

end  of  the   XlVth   century,  and   time 

would    not    be    ill    spent    in    glancing 

through  s reliable  historical  n    um< 

"i  thi    period.      \n  wa  ■  thi    essence  of 

the  educated  life  of  the  time,  ever  in- 

Fig.  24.         spired  by  the   East,  and  growing  more 

mellow    in    its    westward    course,    in 

.!   and    encouraged    by   such   great   writers  as 

Dante,   Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  responsible  in  no  small 

by  their  writings,  for  the  interest  displayed  in 

the  art  records  1  if  the  past. 

The  artistie  and  literary  movement  of  the  turn 
itsell  more  particularly  in  Etruria,  now 
Tuscany.  Pisa,  Siena,  Florence,  Bologna,  the 
wealth)  independencies,  ever  agitated  by  passionate 
rivalries,  sought  in  the  intervals  of  war  to  outdo  eai  h 
n  th<  laudable  ambition  ol  attracting  to  them- 
si  Ivi  s  ill'   gn  ati    i  gi  nius  in  art  and  literature. 

In  Southern  [taly,  the  Byzantine  style  still  held 
sway:  Northern  Italy  still  favouring  the  Gothic,  though 
with  waning  enthusiasm.  It  is  not,  however,  till  after  the 
beg  1  nning 


half-elliptic 


arch.      I 

1  01   1   'I    with    mouldi  d   an  hitrav  5, 

and  even  columns  in  wood  and  stun- .  1 

taking  the  form  ■  light  or 

!  ■       25.)      'I  he    1  ipital  ■ 
fanciful,   though    maintaining    the  Greek    or    Roman 
proportions.     |  Figs.   -'4  ai 

Thi    .i'  jn- 
rut  in  a  distinctly  <  harai  teri  ti<    mann  r,  tl 
nervi  being  di  :6)  es  of  the 

condai  1  tiding  well   up  (B),  thi    1 

having  it-  ndingly  curling  down  on  to 

the  ground  (C).  Thi  divisions  are  well  defined,  and 
the  leaves  generall;  pointed.  When  twisted  to  form 
scrolls,  the  attai  h  ■-.  growing  from  a 

heavj  "in, in.  an   extremely  light 

anddi  li<  ati  .  then  devi  lopii 

mis,  well  underi  Ut  ll  af.  \n:m  tls, 
especially  those  of  mythology,  human 
In  idies  with  attachments  ol  the  horse. 
bull,  serpent,  01  fish,  w<  re  nun  h  in 
vogue.     1  I 

I  tnciful  than 

hi    Gi  ithii  ,  thi 
coming  dii  Gi  ek  or  the 

Roman,    so  being    the 

exacl  copii  s  ol  the  old  st\  les.    1 1  igs. 
2()  and  31.)      Ili     1 
will  din.  r  both  in  cutting  and  shape. 
The  ca 

deep  hollows.    'The  upp 
project  11  msidi  rab 
in  ei\  ing   small   brai  I. 
ornaments.     Til  pi  ars  mure  beautiful  than 

r\  el.    and    bCl  '  nil:   s     tl: 

admiration  ol  the  world,  and  h 
1  if  the  ai  antluis  ada]  itation 

i '  pilasters  « ill  11a  d  on  the 

speak  in 

Ulellt.   SUCh 

ilf  turned  banister.     The  shaft  of  the  columns 
not  entirely 
covered  with  scrolls  and  1  n  nami  nts,  sell 
a  third  of  thi  (Fi 
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:&i 


To  turn  our  attention  to 
the  carving  of  the  mould- 
.     find  besides  the 
acanthus,  the  familiar  egg 
and   tongue,    thoug    ren- 
lin  in  an  entirely 
different  way.     The  egg  is 
hed    from    the 
Miles,  which   have  a   ten-      Fig.  27. 
dency  to  follow    more    closely    than    heretofore    the 
natural  shape.;  head.     The  head  and 

[i  ill.  1    with  tii     rope  ornament, 
money  pattern,   etc.      1  1  ig.  29. 1 

The  remarkable  development  of  exterioi  dei  oration 

was  rapidly  reflected  in  interior  decoration  in  accoi 

with  internal  conditions  and  construcl \ 

applied    to    interior   work,    the   arts   took    new    life   and 

vigour.    Theser- 

*?■     1  i     ■  •■  ■  ■.. . ■    .     •  •"  1  ■ 

i^L~k±  -f ; ;~* , ,-',  - ; f '~f f  f'gjgS     his    pupils    and 
their  contem- 


MP»P 


rr 


pora  ries  wei  e 

requisitii  1] 

the    creation    1  il 

tapesti  j 

: 1  ,b  autifull) 

in  u  i  .1 1  decora 
tion,  while  those 

responsible      for 

the  lain" 

Wood  also  contributed 

I    mi     .1     framework  to 

well  as  dadoes,  in  the 

latter,  get  1  natun    ol   elaborate^    carved 

panels,     reflecting    the 

rnal  tn  al 

1  1  >lm  111 1 

the     whole     in 

the  painl 

nd  investing  the 

1 


^'; 


wt-M 


The    chimneys    as   a    rule   formed    tl 

Ol   a   room,  usually  executed   in   mat 
stone,  and  retained  theii   architectural  principl 

ti    the  cornice  with  its  line  carved  mouldings 


^w    m ' 


dHf       m 


I 


a 


Fig.  31. 

and  1 lillons,   the  original  frieze,   in   whii  h 

bine  in  marvellous  concert,  instinct  witl 
the  architrave,  which  w< 
fear  at    some    tit 
unfortunatel)  had  to  be 
trusts 
and  pilasters  of  tl 

on  -irate  in 
rj   simplicity  the 
ristics     ol      the 
period.   \\ 
oD    B 

ted  is  the 

i 
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turnings  form- 
i  n  g  p  a  n  e  1  s 
-  ovi  red  with 
ornaments  and 
figures,  or  the 
frieze  may  be 
orated, 
and    tli 

more 
freely  orna- 
mented with 
larger  trusts, 
pillars,    or 

The  furniture 
ol    tin'    period 
has  also  fol- 
lowed   on    the 
lines   ol    the 
orna  mi  ntation 
in    vogue,   and 
ii    is    not    dun 
cult    to     trace 
lings  and  mi.  a  it   ..I   the 
mi.     o  much  in  useal  this  time, 
:'n  I      pilasters,  and  mouldings,  such 

-i  T    .1     can  bi    readil)    n  lab  d  to  the 

I  i      ometimes 

id  paintii      with  the  history 

■  ii   whom  a   was  bi    b  iw   d    oi  perhap 

tory  of  Hercul  c,  frarm  d 

in    mouldings   and   carving,    or   the    pam  I     maj    bi 

ii.  ab  d    with    a    i  i  ntn     shield    or 

medallion,    surrounded  i      nt,    the 

hi  ill)  light  and  florid  (Fi 
The  cabinets  in  >m  d  from 

walnut,  also  freely  carved   inside   mm\  oul    oi    beauti 
fully  inlaid.      Ebony  »i.    il  o  employed,   cunningly 
ly    inlaid    with 
itiful  turnings  of  th     i  olumns 
and  bar 

i  .    whii 

their   skill    in    th 

tabl 


Fig.  33- 

again  the 


known,  erroneously  claimed  as  an  English  invention. 
The  four-postei  beds!  id  also  found  favour,  and  it 
little  imagination  to  realise  that  the  cabinet- 
makers readily  sought,  with  the  opportunities  it 
presented  from  its  architectural  possibilities,  and  with 
nab  i  tals  at  their  disposal,  to 
n  i  ii  lei  tin-  article  oi  furniture  an  exceedingly  attractive 


feature,  a  fai  t  responsible  for  the  marvellous  creations, 
man)   i  ij   them  veritable  <  hei  d'i  euvres  in  can  ii 
w<  i]  kmanship. 

Craftsmanship  in  bronze  flourished  with  the  Renais 
;ance,  and  it  is  well  here   to  distinguish  the  bronze 

work  of  this  pi i,  thi    bi  autiful  gangn  ni    eff<  cts  ol 

which  were  obtained  by  coppei  alloy,  as  compared 
with  the  brass  gill  mounts  ol  the  W  flth  and  XVIIIth 
•  i  nturii  s.  I  hi  modi  Is  wen  first  fashioned  in  wax, 
thus  semiring  the  most  wonderful  delicacj  ol  detail, 
/id  need  b)  man)  «  II  pn  erved  specimens  in 
the  form  ol  fire-dog  .  pillai  .  dooi  knockers,  knobs, 
eb       (Fig     |6.) 

The    end    "i    thi     XVth    i  d    thi 

il    ili     .uis   in    Italy.       The    Italian   kingdom 
i  .i    .mail  hi ,       Thi  ■   em  ii  ms 
I  .no  ipi     were    upon    it.      Chai         ''.III     ol     I 
I  ,i  mis    XII.,   ,md    k  ram         I 

hi  hei  extremit) .  and  strove  b 

us  :  thus 
the  spirit  ni  the  Renaissance  spread  over 
Europi  ,    .  il  ouraged    b)    these    kingl) 

ught  with  them  from  th.  ir  expeditions 

i  its  i"  instruct,  inspire, 

the    native    artists,    and    mi    la) 

nidation      ol       the       revised      ail 

Rena 


The    Lace    BooK"* 


Reviewed 


The  lucid  setting  forth  of  historical 
•  well  as  ili«'  i  harming  appearani  e  of  The 
Lace  Book,  compensate  in  a  measure,  foi  the  want 
oi  fresh  information  in  Mr.  Hudson  Moore's 
volume,  whii  h  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  hand-made  lace. 

On  the  vexed  question  oi  the  priority  oi 
Italy  or  Flanders  in  producing  lace  in  its 
presenl  form,  we  are  interested  to  read  that  it 
is  to  ihe  Italians  that  the  author  awards  the 
first  place,  though  with  a  very  nice  distinction. 

I  Wo  countries  claim  to  be  the  birthplace 
oi  lace  Flanders  and  Italy;  and  while  the 
Dutch  lace  contributed  more  to  the  making  of 
thread  lace,  it  seems  undoubtedly  true  that 
Italy  was  first  in  the  field  with  this  beautiful 
adornment,  bu1  in  its  earlier  form  of  gold  and 
silver,  and,  later,  with  coarse  threads  of  flax. 
It  is  in  the  Italian  inventories  that  the  earli- 
est   mention    is    made    of    lace,    and    Italy   long 


*  The  Lace  Book.     By   N.    Hudson-Moore.      (Chapman    and 
[all,  .Ms.  net.) 


sustained  her  supremacy  in  the  production  of 
superb   points." 

The  dividing  of  the  styles  ol  lace  into  the 
periods  when  they  flourished,  will  undoubtedly 
assist    thus,-    who    already    possess   a    widespread 

knowledge   ol    the  work  d ■  in  manj  centres  oi 

the  industry,  m  dating  early  specimens;  but 
there  is  danger  in  this  method,  on  account  ol  the 
overlapping  of  early  styles  long  after  the  allotted 
period,  through  conservatism,  an  established 
reputation  of  the  workers  foi  a  particulai  type, 
or   a   desire   to   reproduce   early   patterns. 

Mr.  Moore  gives  1480  to  1590  as  the  geometric 
01  Gothic  period  without  the  use  oi  brides  :    from 
1590    till    Ib'o    there    were    floral    tonus    held    bv 
l>>hir\,    these    being    rendered    necessary    by    the 
heavy   character   ot    the    lace.      I'p    to 
1670,  "  modes  and  fillings  became  more  el  tborat 
and  development  and  elaboration  were  constant. 
Not  only  were  floral  forms  attempted.  ! 
heads,   scenes,   and   birds,    were    used,    and    there 
was  more  lace  made  Willi   meshed  01    net    ground. 

"From    1720   to    r.780,    little    bouquets,   sprigs, 
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sprays,  il  wei      \>  a.\  i  -.  buds,  and  dol 

scatten  Is  and  these  patterns  we  have 

i  onstantl3 .   foi    theii    I 
be  improved  upon." 

i  !  :      '  Points  de  France,"  we  read 

Mr.  Mo  i  oi   thi    growth  oi  the 

i  i     I  "in-    XIV.    the 
I  :  regulai 

meshes,  which  were  ornamented  bj 
Little  by  little  these  meshes  were  reduced  in  size 
I    called    betit  reseau,   or 
small    mesh." 

"The   final  evolution   of    Poinl   d'Alen9on  was 

completed  by  aboul  [678,  and  from  this  time  was 

called  by  the  distinctive   title  "I    Alencon.     The 

hi   tin-  lace,  which  is  needlepoint,   is  its 

crisp    firmness,    due    to    the    character    ol     the 


purr  paid  was  £460  for  a  flounce  of  Point 
d'Argentan,  4  yards  long  and  25  ins.  deep;  the 
pattern  was  .1  graceful  one,  with  scrolls  and  ara- 
besques. A  length  oi  Poinl  de  Venise,  58  ins. 
l  1  11..  deep  brought  j  ;6o ;  while 
4  yards  "i  the  finest  old  Italian  Rose  Point, 
although  only  nl  in-,  deep,  brought  the  sum  oi 

'   120. 

i  ei  need  Lai  e  buyei  -  need  no  reminder,  but 
uch  figures  should  discourage  those  who 
would  wish  to  purchase  old  lace,  or  mislead  an) 
who  wish  i"  sell,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  thai 
in  lace  it  is  on  the  condition  of  the  specimens 
that  the  value  almost  entirely  depends.  The 
prices  quoted  above  were  high,  but  the  quality 
and  condition  were  exceptional.  Historii  con- 
nection, well  authenticated,  counts  foi  something, 


cordonnet,  or  outline  to  the  edge  ol   the  pattei  n 

which  is  made  ol  horse  hair,  giving  il  .1  1 liai 

wiry  feeling,  as  well  as  a  firmness,  to  whii  h  is  due 
nuch  "i  this  pei  ishable  fabi  n  . 
XIV.  and   Louis  XV. 

1 ''  volution    in    [794    it 
tlj     and    has    never   a 
1  om  e  held." 
The   prii  1  iven  foi    la<  e 

:  abl)    in  it  .  interest  :    thus, 

rhe  ]  d  foi    U 11  hi  aui 

ourably  with  what    they  brou 
the  he; 

1  m  panel  for  .1 
L  17  i 

1     of  flouncing, 
0     ' 
up   with   ribbons,   sold    for 

tion,  which  1 


as  in  the  ease  of  a  piei  e  oi    Uero  on  made  for  the 
in  tli    Kin  ]   ol    Rome,   in   which   the   N  appi  ai  ed 
amongst  floral  forms,  and  which  naturall) 
1   high  pi  ii  e  hi  entlj  ;  but,  a-  a  rule,  fine 
manship  and   1  ondil  io  ost    impoi  tant 

qualities  in  augmenting   the   pi I   I.n  e. 

Amongsl  the  bobbin  lai  •  5,  those  ol   1 1 
and   Bui  kingham  are 

md  we  are  glad  to  note  that   the  author 

adopt-    t  li      distincti1 bobbin    lao 

the  work  made  l>\  the  twistii 

11  e,  whii  h  was  used  by  Mi-.  Bury  Palliser. 
It   was  first   pointi  d  out   by  Mrs.  Nevil     fai 

thai  as  both 
needle  point  and  bobbii     lao 
a  pillow  in  the  hands  o i  the  worker,  the  instrument 
used  for  mal  m   the  pillow. 

■tile. 

"The  laces  ol    England,   chiefly  bobbin   made, 
tve  been  taught   t"  English  wi 

l>V  the   n  I  I  '  ■ 
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venteenth  centuries,    the  manufacture  ex- 
over  an  area  which  included  the  counties 
i     Hampshire,    Herl  I  iucking- 

hamshire,     Bedfordshire,    Oxford,    and     D 
Sevi  made  to  the  fai  t  thai 

11111  :, 

he  art  in  the 

ool   t"  li  ish  labourers  by  drawing  pi 
h    thrift   in   this   particular. 

! 
Mi .     Moore.     "  I  >ui  in  enth     i  entury, 

when  1 

learned  all  that  the  Flemings  had  to  teach  in  the 
art  ni  bobbin  laces,  and  oi  twisting  and  plaiting 
gold  thread,  ["he  convent  lai  es  were,  howevi  i . 
made  oi  thread  (flax),  "  i  ich  and  heavy, 
embling  the  Gros  Points  de  Venise,  from 
w  hi  h.   too,   thej    were  o  \\  led       fhere  were  finei 


I  I  Italian 

laces,  and  at    the  dissolution  ot   tin 
about  the  mid  ,  many 

1.     Now  were 
d,  for  the  first  time, 

and  her   life,   and   uri 

1    on    their    bits    ol    pan  hi 
with  tin1  name 
make   it 

nts." 
We    I' 
to  show  that  Messrs.  <  I  fall  have  pub- 

lished  a    Vi'l\     : 

cinating   subject.     Oi    the  which 

illustrate  it,  showing  spei  imi 
in  famous   portraits,   perhaps   those   from   photo- 
graphs ni  pn  i  in 

uco     1 1 1 1  ;    1  'Hi  where  the    tandard  ol  exo 
is  so  high,  it  were  invidious  to  make  distini 
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A    Gossip    about    Autograph    Hunters 
By    H.    J.    Jennings 


Mosi    i  ollet  tors   have   their  moments  ol 

human  weakness,  when  one  at   leasl  oi  thi    i 

mandments     thai  which  forbids  us  to  covet  our 

iour's   goods   (including   his   curios)     is  dis- 

I  am  no1  prepared  to  say  thai  .1  disregard 

ol  the  tenth  1  lause  in  the  Decalogue  exhausts  the 

potenti  ilitie  i   ol   evil   enterprise   in   the  collector. 

A  "  !,,-i,   "  ,    a  dangerous  qualn^    and  the  grati- 

.,1   it   a  perilous  occupation.     To  see,   to 

admire,  to  covet,  and  to  appropriate  are  often  bul 

ta  ;es  in  the  progress  oi  the  virtuoso, 

when  he  is  animated  by  thai  fine  lusl  of  possession 

which  means  to  attain  il    object,  cofite  qu'il  coMe. 

B      oi  all  collectors,  the  collector  ol  autographs 

rriusl    be    awarded    the    palm.     It    is    he   who    is 

ol   the  subtlesl   finesse,  ol  veiled  and 

[lian  crafl    o)  exquisitely  ingenious  dip- 

and    oi    artistic    invention    in    plot      oi 

and    duplii  ity.     I  >m  e    granl    thai 

"  the  end  justifies  the  means."  and  the  marvellous 

idroit 1  ,i!i    autograph 

hunter  stand  out  with  a  praiseworthy    u   I  arn    tin 

1  Imirable  distinction.     The 

philati  '  redited    with    many 

brilliant    acqui  ts    and    a    high 

in  the  chicanery  ol  collecting,  is  really  on 

a  much  lowci  plan.-  nt  wil\  n  ■  huntc  r 

1  ihs,     I  he   latti  1    enjoj  >   a    proud    pre 

ution  "i  those 

tubl 

ci     ol    the    relu 

urance  on 
■.  iy    I    have    b 


I  do  not,  howev<  1  propose  to  make  a  confe 
ol  I  111  I  ONNOISS1  1  R,  oi  i"  unfold  a  "dark  roll  ol 
iniquity,"  like  Paddy  McCabe's,  to  shock  its 
highly  respectable  reader-..  1  dunned  the  white 
sheet  nt  penitence  long  ago,  and  like  all  zealous 
converts,  took  to  moralising  on  the  infirmities  oi 
other  collectors.  Bui  1  -till  cherish  .1  sneaking 
loudness  for  the  adventures  of  the  autograph 
chase.  One  must  have  experienced  il  toapp 
its  thrills,  to  understand  the  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  by  vanity  posing  as  modesty,  the  subterfuges 
t.i  which  the  dauntless  collector  must  resort,  the 
mendacious  bul  alluring  baits  whii  h  he  has  to  put 
on  his  hook,  and  the  fierce,  throbbing  joy  oi  ulti- 
mate capture.  Some  ol  my  piscatorial  friends 
occasional!}  entertain  me  with  stones  ol  then 
wonderful  1  xploil  with  the  rod  and  tim  .  ol  forty- 
pound  salmon   that   took  something  less   than   a 

calendar  month  to  land,  and  ol  phenomenal  catches 
with    invisible    tackle;     bul    although    tb 
mighty  liars,  and  1  esti  1  m  thi  m  a      a<  h  1 

<  .,11  ,1  ,  wot  tli  doing  well). 
they  nevei  1  arry  me  away  quite  to  the  same  extent 
as  .in  audacious  autograph  hunter  who  relates 
how,  with  the  skilful  and  d  li  ite  arti  trj  ol 
in  11c  ere  flattery,  he  has  land  d  his  big  fish. 
1  hope  I   shall  nol  be  accu  ed  ol  indiffi  n 

:      ol    mj    OWn  Sex  if  1  :    ladles 

possi  gifl       01     Luto  raph-hunting, 

and  exen  ise  them  with  a  supreme  and  1  onquering 
ability.     In  the  first  place  the)   have  a  delightful 

never   successfully   emulate.      The   lady   collector, 
lady  canvasser,  is  nevei  conscious  ol  the 
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colossal  magnitude  oi  her  own  impudence,  ["hen 
she  does  not  know  how  to  spell  defeat.  In  the 
brighl  lexii  on  oi  the  female  collei  toi  there  i  no 
such  word  .1-  "  fail."  The  moral  oi  Brui  1  ' 
spidei  thai  interesting  and  pei  tinacious  insect 
has  hern  absorbed  into  her  mind  until  il  ha 
1 1  mill  nature.  1  knew  .1  ladj  who 
was  very  anxious  to  add  Ruskin's  autograph 
to  hei  1  ollection.  She  wrote  to  the  great  art-critic 
.1  touching  lettei  oi  supplication  whii  h  elii  ited  no 
reply.  She  wrote  again  in  a  tone  oi  almost 
entreaty,  but  -till  silence  moody  and 
unsympathetic  silence.  Then,  baffled  but  not  done 
with,  she  temporarily  adopted  anothei  name  and 
address,  became  foi  the  nonce  the  bogus  secretar} 
oi  an  imaginary  art  club  foi  young  students  in  a 
iaJ  town,  and  im  ited  Mi .  Ruskin  to  come 
down  and delivei  an  address  to  these  phantoms  of  hei 
creativi  brain.  The  simple-minded  author,  at- 
tracted by  .1  lure  which  suggested  so  much  apparent 
usefulness,  not  only  nibbled,  he  swallowed  the  bait, 
hunk,  rod,  line  and  all,  and  wrote  to  that  naughty, 
supposititious  secretary  a  long,  delightful  letter, 
asking  to  be  excused  from  giving  an  address  until 
the  club  had  made  sum,-  progress,  but  imparting 
much  admirable  counsel  and  useful  rules  oi  guid- 
ance. It  was  the  same  lady  who  obtained  the 
signature  oi  "George,"  the  late  Duke  oi  Cam- 
bridge, for  her  book,  by  naively  informing  him  that 
she  was  collecting  the  autographs  of  "the  dis- 
tinguish d  militai  v  1  ommandei  -  oi  the  18th  and 
mih  centuries."  The  philosophic  observer  who 
wrote,"  In  \ani  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  oi 
anj  bird,"  might  not  have  put  it  quite  so  positively 
had  he  been  alive  at  the  time  of  this  episode. 

Another  lady  of  my  acquaintance  extracted  a 
holograph  letter  from  "George  Eliot"  by  pre- 
tending to  take  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
tor  the  higher  education  of  shop  girls,  or  something 
oi  the  kind.  In  order  to  give  the  nece  n\ 
tnblam  e  to  hei  story,  she  had  some  notepapei 
stamped  with  the  name  oi  her  fictitious  society. 
That  notepaper  did  the  trick.  Withm  a  few  posts. 
■  ■  <  leorge  Eliol  "     signing  herseli  "M.A.I 

hi    .;    ii,"  t  gracii  'i  ing   repl}    oi 

toin    page      a  lettei   well  worth  treasuring.     This 

n   mm  eful  lady  did  not  1  onfine  herseli   to  U\  ing 

ilwaj    readj  to  "  1  adge   '  the 

autograph  oi  a  dead  1  elebi  ity,  if  it  wa    to  b  done. 

I  0  this  end  she  feigned  .1  fim     corn  oi  the  elee- 

:  5      and    offered    to    1  si  hangi     ' '  one    oi 

"foi    whai    sh     v.  anti  d.      A   gi  h  id   many 

iple  had  that    ' '  one  oi   Burns'  ."     1 1 


1!    last   to  dawn   upon   them,   when   they 

pared   note      thai    Bobl  i<     Bui  ns   must  have 

onsiderable  portion  oi  his  time  in 

el  oi  \  ei  ses  «  it 
the  saiin     1  oi  hand-wi  iting.     I  M  1  oui  e 

il  business  1-  to  be  1  ai  1  ied  1  m  upon  1 

it  is  just  as   well  to  equip 
one'     elf  with  a    ufneient  stock-in-trade  ;  but  this 
particulai  exponent  oi  the  method  was  perhaps  a 
little  short-sighted   in  distributing  so   mai 
similes  oi  a  manusci  ipt  v  1  b  nsibly 

written  by  the  Scots  poet,  was  actually  the  work  ol 
1  Ea<  ili  '  fim  th  Penman  "  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties. There  was  some  talk  oi  a  prosecution,  but 
the  matter  was  hushed  up,  which  was  a  pity, 
bei  .in  1  it  the  talk  had  1  ome  to  anything,  the  lady 
might  have  been  able  to  add  to  hei  1  ollei  tion  the 
autographs  oi  one  or  two  eminent  officials. 

1  once  knew  a  man  who.  when  he  found  other 
mean-  fail  adopted  the  stratagem  oi  im  itii 
dinner-party  the  people  who  1  auto  raphs  he 
wanted.  Although  he  did  not  know  them,  and 
thej  did  not  know  him,  they  had.  as  a  mattei  oi 
common  courtesy,  to  acknowledge  his  invitation, 
regretting  that  a  previous  en^a^ement.  1  1 
Once,  I  have  heard,  the  victim,  possibly  with  a 
u.ii'viJi  humour.  "  accepted  with  pleasure  "  ;  but 
my  friend,  who  though,  like  Mrs.  John  Gilpin, 
••  on  pleasure  bent,  yet  had  a  frugal  mind."  did  not 
see  the  fun  oi  paying  foi  an  elaborate  banquet  as 
the  price  oi  a  single  autograph,  and  had  somehow 
or  othei  to  get  out  oi  the  difficulty.  He  was  quite 
equal  to  the  task.  A  da}  01  two  before  the  ap 
pointed  date  the  sohtan  acceptoi  was  advised 
with  many  regrets,  that  owing  toa  case  oi  infectious 
disease  in  the  family,  the  dinnei  was  unavoidably 

.il. and id.      rhere  was  anothei  autograph-hunter 

1  knew  quite  a  genius  in  his  way  who  made  it 
his  business  to  discover  some  point  for  inquiry  01 
criticism  in  the  newest  workoi  every  popular  author 

and  m  the  latest  iption  of  evi 

This  inquirj  or  criticism  he  couched  in  so  deferen- 
tial  a   tone,   and   mixed  up   with   such   a   palatable 
prai  e    that   it   m  arlj   always  had  the 

desired  effect       th    auth 1    ai  toi 

ength,  defending  his  view,  gi\  ing  his  reasons, 
and  thanking  his  cm  respondent  for  showing  such 
a  friendly  and  intelligent  interest.  It  is  ro 
to  say  that  tin  method  can  onlj  be  sui  1  essful  with 
,  ollei  toi  5  ol  exi  eptional  ability.  It  requires  a 
lair,  11  Mipein,  ial.  knowledge  ol  man}  - 
ver,    tai  mil  luii  llii  licious  mixture  oi 

prai  1  and  Maine  suchas  will  aim 
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One  has  to  1"-  "  smart  "  to  keep  his  end  up  under 

I  inu- :  ourceful- 

ness  of  a  woman.     The  late  G.  H.  Lewi 

I  to  irof   mdly   disdainful    oi    the 

autograph  vanity,  and  invariably  refused  applica- 

his  own.     I'.ut  the  ta 
to   be   beaten   in   hei    quest.     She   made  out   an 
■  mi    rendered  "    foi     something    01     other, 

■  from  a  friend's  house  in  a  remote  suburb, 
and  posted  it  to  Mi  i  igethei  with  an 
intimation  that  mile—  it  were  paid   within  twenty- 

■  iii-  proceedings  would  be  taken  to 

•  ant.     Lewes  al  om  e  wrote  back  in 

unphilo  ophic  rage,  liability  and 

:  tan  foi 

usable  and  anno3  ing  blunder. 

rhis,  oi  course,  was  all  the  lady  wanted.     She  titer- 

wards  told  me  oi  hci  exploil  with  .1  glow   oi  pride 

If-approval.     Not    a    qualm   distui  bed   her 

in    the    highly   meritorious   qualitj 

ol  her  action.     She  did  not  hide  her  light  under  a 

bushel  :  she  flared  it  about  with  boastful  audai  ity. 

was    I  .mi  sorrowfully  1  ompelled  to  add. 

the  wife  oi  a  High  <  hun  h  dignitary. 

Some  years  ago,  on  looking  through  the  auto- 

.il  1  "IN-  tor,  1  was  struck  by    1 

number  oi  letters  written  by  eminent  divines  oi 

faiths  and  denominal 1.     1  in  1  samining 

:  it  all  thesi  letters  were 

himself,  thai   they  were  all 
written  on  or  about  the  same  date   and  that  they 
all  1  ontained  earnest   spiritual  .nl-.,  ice   in   0 
■  ntly  anxious  appeal.      I 

1       1        11    Roman  <  Church, 

two  or  three  Angli<  an  B  ulai  Wesleyan 

preacher,  an  equally  prominent  Baptist  pn 
hi    of    the    Swedenbo 

■  ■■::.    \j...  tolii  1  hun  h, 
others,  whom   I   have   forgotten. 

[should 

Bui  I  must 
onclude     thai 
obtaim  I  l   nol    trouble  himself 

aboul  the  ad\  ii         I 

obtain   theii 

and  01 

■  a    within    nr. 

mildly  and 


ituredly  found  fault  with  the  obscurity  oi 
1 1  copy  to  the  poel 

in  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  a.  know:, 
and  thn      0  raph  10  the  reviewer's 

little  collection.      The    scheme    was    successful 

jful.     The    i ii 

I  don't  remember  whethei  it  was 
with  "g&  oi       asses  "  thai   Browning  1  lassi- 

tird   the  dullards  to  whom    his   poetry    di 

as  a  pellucid  stream.  The 
reviewer,  i  imagine,  consoled  himself  for  the  scold- 
ing with  the  comforting  reflection  that  it  possessed 
considerable  literary  interest.  In  replying  to 
Browning  1  think  he  scored  by  most  courteously 
admitting  that,  whatever  mighl  be  the  1  ase  w  ith 
the  poet's  other  writings,  this  particulai  lettei  was, 
without  doubt,  a  delightful  example  oi  lucidity. 

It  1-  only  when  persons  are  exceptionally  popular. 
or  very  prominent  in  some  walks  of  life,  that  the 
applications  for  their  autographs  are  so  meat  as  to 
■  ue  inflexible  resistant  e.     A  leading  actor 
oin  e  told  me  thai  it  took  him  several  hours  a  week 
to  write   In-     ignatun    in   ladii      albums.     Ii   his 
autographs  had  been  endorsements  on  cheques  to 
order,    no    doubt     he    would    have    endured    the 
martyrdom  with  Christian  resignation.     A 
a  man  feels  flattered  when  asked  foi  his  autograph 
— more  especially  if  he  be  one  oi  that  numerous 
Class    who    are     "thunderin'     eminent     foi     nevei 
havin' been  heard  of."     It  is  comparatively  a  few 
only   who    "  wrop    themselves"    in   dignit}    and 
refu  e  to  repl) .     Some  oi  those,  howevei 
reply,    take    care    to   do    so   with    all    the 
guards  oi  prudential  caution.     I  he  late  Lord  I 
I  ii  tii  1     •  ■  nerally    sent    his    auto 

wi  nteti  quite  1  lose  to  the  top  ed  ;e  ol  the  pa 
thai   nothing  1  ould  possibly  be  wt  ttten  above   it. 
I  wondei   ii  he  thought  thai    1  di    igning 

.  in  e  in 
urts,    would    commit    a    daring    fraud    by 
0  ■  nature, 

if  he  wen 

1  ti  ■  asionally,  but  nol  often.a  1  ollet  toi  spei  ialises. 
Some    limit    1I1.  1 
statesiw 

and  so  on.      A  newspaper  editoi  ol  my  acquaint - 

II    resorted 

possible  de\  ii  e  and  p  el  what 

he    wanted  ;     tipped  prison 

on,  1  believe,  a  pi  ison 

It  was  a  1 'lit  he 

■ul     and    got 
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souvenirs.     I  should  add  that  he  was  extremely 
ous  in  his  selections.     Only  first-class  mur- 
derers were  admitted.      \   ■  o  riminal 
i  trampled  hi                           in  a  drunken 

i  u  himseli  up,  red-1 

i 
Nor  would  my  friend  h  lv<  anj  thii 
with  a  suspei  I  ted.     He  mu-i 

have  the  genuine  Simon   Pure,  or  no 

Pain  ei      Priti  hard     I  ai  irge,    Lawson 
!  Rush,  Wainwright,    Prado, 

rroppman  Pommerais,  and  many  others  wen 
presented  bj  lei  intere  I  to  th 

studenl  oi  criminol  >gy.      rhen    w  i     only  i 

to  his  rule.     The  firsl  page  ol  the  album— 
e  ol  honour     was  allotted  to  a  letter  written 
by  a  local  political  opponent    -a  very  illiterate  but 
abusive  man     who  certainly  had  never  shed  any- 
one's  1)1(hh1    in    his  life.      The    vindictive    super- 
scription to  this  letter  ran  thus  :  "Handwriting  of 
orious  murderer  oi  the  Queen's  English." 
Nol    a  few  people,  with  a  nice  appreciation  of 
second-hand  wit,  imitate  the    well-known  formula 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  who.  when  applied  to  for  his 
raph,  was  m  the  habit  of  responding  some- 
thing in   this   fashion:     "  1    am  in  receipt   ol   youi 
request,  and  have  in  reply  to  inform  you  thai    I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  accede  to  appli  ation 
kind.-  -Yours  obediently,  Daniel  O'Connell."     This 
reminds  us  of  Byron's  Donna  Julia,  who.  "  whisper- 
ing she  would 

form  of  reluctant  c pliaw  ei    thai   ido  'ted  by  the 

who  writes  thai  he  ha  i  a  great  objection  to 
the  <  ollei  tion  ol  autographs,  and  doe-  his  besl  to 
but  tc  um.it  i.  tain  the  stamp  which 
you  have  en  losed,  therefore  beg  to  subscribe  my- 
self, etc."  An  experienced  collector  can  almost 
tell  to  what  profession  a  man  belongs  by  the 
in  rnej  -  oi  otto  rwise  of  hi  response.  Actors 
and  \o-  ali  I  m  ■  ■  i  demut  the}  rath  i  ei  m  to 
like  it  ;    poets   and  autho  de    bul 

with  a  ( en. un  i  old  dignitj  .    metaphj   ii  ians  and 


philosoph  -.'  with 

well : 

judges  an 

not  possible  to  squei  >. 

in  fai  t.  ever}  i  lass  h 

its  own  waj  ol  dealing  with  the  importui 
the  autograph  fiend. 

An   auto  [raph    hunl  with   contem- 

poraries must,  a  P 

it  to  me.  "  fish  in  all  streams."       Hi 
signature   oi   all   promt  and  even   of 

incipiently  prominent  people,  in  the  I 
day  or  other,  some  of  them  will  attain  to  eminence, 
when  then  autographs  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  and 
proportion. m  Ij   more  prei  ious.     Bui  what  a  lot  ol 
titoi  -  in  the  race  for  distinction  fall  out 

and  drop  into  obsi  urif  y!    I    i  i  m edifying 

u  ies  on  the  evanescence  of  lame  than  a  col 
lection  ol  auto 
thirty  years  ago.    You  turn  them  over,  and  it  seems 

a  i  oiled "I   nobodies.    Three  part-  of  the  names 

are   forgotten.      Men   and   women   who    were    then 
bestriding  their  little  worlds  like  youi     i 

led   to  maintain  their  positions  and  | 
into  comparative   oblivion.  Their  autographs  are  no 
longei  of  the  ;mall(  si  value     the}  have  evei 
to  be  of  interest.     The  besl  they  can  do  is  fc 
back  to  the  older  generation  a  faint    menu 
some    author     "  the   comet    oi    a    season  "     who 
wrote  .i  hook  that  had  it-  brief  day,  or  oi  some  fail 
youn  ;    ingei  ol   whom  meat  things  were  pn 

l. ut  nevi  r  achieved    o n   |    omi  -111-  actoi  who 

strutted  and  netted  his  little  houi   to  tl 
oi  "  gods  "  long  -in"-  as  forgotten  as  himsi 

ili.  others  :   the  few  who  have  leapt  out  ol 

the  obsi  are  and  left  a  trail  ol  light  on  their  pathway. 

ai  the  besl    inco  >  ople,  with 

test,  when 

autographs  were  written:    now  they  have 

their  place-  in  the  high  priesth 1  ol  intellect. 


The  Connoisseur 


Forthcoming     Books 

The    Fine    Art    Society    is    bringing    out    in    a 
sumptuously-bound   volume   nearly    forty    water- 
colours    by    the    late    Sir    Edward 

Water-colours  Burne-Jone       rej luced    in    exact 

y        .  facsimile.     The  work  is  entitled  The 

I  B     '■:.    and    the   drawings, 

which    have   no1    hitherto    been    shown,    are    the 

!   idj   Burne-Jones,  who  contributes  a 

tive   note.      They   do   not    represent 

flowers,    but   subjects   suggested  by  quaint,   old- 

ned   nam*  -   of    flowers,   such  as   Love   in   a 

Tangle,   Meadow    Sweet,  and  Stai    ol    Bethlehem. 

I  he  edition  is  limited  to   ; 


I  Mr    Fine   An    Society   are   also   publishing   a 
oi    \  ■■■     II. ii"    the  well-known  Swedish 

etcher,    i mpanii  d    bj    reproduc- 

AxJel  HMf   >     tions  oi  25  of  his  etchings,  and  of  a 

and  his  Work  ,  ,    ,  ,     , 

large  number  ol  his  pencil  drawings 
and  water-colours.        Few  etchers  have  achieved 
i  !    [and    and    America    a    wider    and     more 
enduring   popularity  than   has    Axel    Haig ;    and 
though    his  fame   is   principally  due   to   his  skill 
etcher,  this  volume  will  show  that  he  does 
nol    confine   himsell    to   the   use   oi    the   needle. 
.  oloui  -    have    Itch     painted 
amusement,  they  afford  an  inter- 
esting insight  into  his  methods. 

The  letterpress  oi  the  volume  will  be  contributed 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Arm 


A  six  in  edition  of  Our  Homes  and  How  to 
Our  Homes  Beautify  Them,  by  II.  [.Jennings, 
and  How  to  the  well-known  writer  on  decoration 
Beautify  Them  is  in  th( 


Gerard  David  i                        ose  masters  who 
Lo     Count i   the 

Gerard    David   ,„,,,,,,  |v      ,,,       ,,„.       ,; 

noum  i  tiblicati 

by  the 

the  text.     It  i-  in  two  parts, 

works. 


The  Furniture 
of  Windsor 
Castle,  by  Guy 
Francis  Laking 


New  volumes  in  Messrs.  G.Bell  &  Son's  admirable 

series  of  reprints — "The  York  Library" — include 

Fielding's   Tom  Jones  :   Montaigne's 
The  York  ,  „»       ,  ,,.   ,. 

Librar  Essays;      Mores       Utopia;       and 

Plutan  h's   /  ivt  .     More's    ! 

in  laid  with  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"    by 

William    Roper,    ami    his    Letters     to    Margaret 

Ropei  and  others. 


Messrs. Bradbi  ry.Agnew  &  Co.  announce  that 
ley  have  in  preparation  for  early  publication  the 
second  of  the  series  of  volumes, 
issued    by     the   King's   command, 

illustrative   oi    another    -a,  ti i 

the  artistic    treasures  contained  in 
the  Royal  residence  at  Windsor. 
The  subject    of   the  volume   is    The  Furniture  of 
Windsor    Castle,    and    this    will    be    treated    in    a 
similarly   exhaustive   manner    to    that    (.1    the    pre- 
i  eding    volume,    which    was    desi  i  iptive    ol    the 
Armoury   of    Windsor   Castle.     The   collectii 
known   to   he  oi   a   highly   interesting  charai  ti  i 
including  s<>me  of  the  best  examples  of  the  famous 
master-craftsmen    of    the    past    two    centuries 
Jacob,  Chippendale.  Riesener,  Weisweiler,  Andre\ 
Boulle,    I.e   Gaigneur,   Gaspar   Teune,   Gouthieire 
and  others. 

Xo  published  representation  of  these  art  treasures 
has  hitherto  been  permit  ted  to  be  given  so  that  the 
present  volume  may  be  truly  describe. 1  as  unique. 
The  historical  introduction,  and  the  descriptions 
.il  ill,-  various  examples,  have  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Cuv  Francis  Laking,  under  the  general  author- 
ity and  approval  oi  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 


r/i     Ital  m    !  i         painted   b\    1  Ha   du  l  ane 

described  by  Richard  Bagot,  is  essentiall}  a  I k 

to    possess   as    an    antidote    to   the 
ic    ta  Km      firearj      unless  days  ol   .m  English 

Lakes  by  , ,  ,'.,." 

Ill  i  du  Cine   wmtei  •     "hss     Du    Ca 

radiate    sunshine,   and    their   subtle 
i  oloui  ing   -in-  the  imaginal  ion      Coi 
the  mo  :  all  the 

ol    Noi  thei  a    ftal)     and    thi    ■ 

Italian  I  ake 
country,  sup]  lii  ty  ol  subjects  fi 

B  tes  the 

principal    portion   "t   his   texl    to   the  same   lake 
I  he    volume    forms    pai  i    "i    the  sci  ies  ol        ou 

\l       I        V.&C,   Clack. 


' 


/ u >/■///( \ >iuiii'r   Books 


The    first    volume   oi    this    superb   work 

ublished    by    Mr.    Heinemaun,    and   deals 
with    the    Bu<  kingbai      P 
The  Royal        lection.     The  second  \ 

Collection  of    \V1u    ,,, ,,t    oi     the    Wii 

Paintings  at       (  n,,|,i  ,„„,    wjj]   llr    j_n 
Buckingham  ^j.      ^ 

Palace  and 

Windsor  is"    photogravures,  with  an    Intro- 

Castle  riptivi     b  \t     by 

!      •  Cust,     MA  .<  I.      Sui 

the   King's    Pi<  tures   arid    Works   oi    Art. 

Mk.  II.  Forbes  Witherby  has  written  a  work 
entitled    The  Stoi       I  Chaii     '  S.  P 

Basilica         S     ■"         at   Rome.     It 
IriT^n        traces  the  record  oi  the  (hair  from 

the  Chair  ot 

St.  Peter  in  the  the  earliesl  tunes,  and  gives  much 
Basilica  of  interesting  information  concern- 
St.  Peter's,  ;„,,  [ts  history,  and  compares  il 
Rome  with  other  ancient  surviving  seats 

in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Elliot  Muck  is 
the    publisher. 

The  Oxford  University  Pr<  ;s  have  almosl  ready 
the  first  oi  the  five  volumes  oi  a  facsimile  issue  in 
collotype  oi  Shakespear,  'sP 

Shakespeare's  7>c77l/<s.     Mr.  Sidney  Lee  hi n 

Poemsand  pleted  tne  verj  wide  enquiries  he 
Pericles.     «-  ^^   necessary  ,,„.   his  Intro- 

simile  Keprint 

duction,    and    the   work    is   now  in 
the  press. 

Mi  ssrs.  Ki  gan  Paul  have  in  the  press  .1  superb 
■  ion   of  Christ.     [1    is   to  be 
printed   on    hand-made    paper,  with 
Imitation  of      an    illuminated    title-page    and    fif- 
teenth century  initial  letters.    1  here 
are  to  ",1  "''''- 

vellum,    with    the    inil 

illuminated  by  hand,  and  different  designs  in 
each  copy. 

\1  Go  1        publishii         i   Frei 

D,„  hesse  de  Berry.     It  wil 
Memoirs  of       a  \u\\  series  "i   pii  tures 
Marie  Caroline,  thig  whilorn  ,,,„,,,  0]  |  - 

The  value  oi  the  woi  k   will   be  en 
ed  bj  a-,,  holai  I 
bj  the  Vicomte  de    Reisi  '.   in  which   he  in 
her   alike    a-    a    personality    and    as  a    figure    in 
I  rem  h  History. 


Christ 
Reprint 


A    new    volu  i  Du       .-orl  Vt     I 

The 
writei 
Constable         actions   and   ii  i  idly  as 

bySturgc  p0SSible,     with    a    strictly    ■ 

Henderson 

illustra- 
tions will  be    i  i •arc. 


Ini  H 

1 k     Hon   to  1 1  nlij     Old  t  has  prompted 

her  to  write  another  book,  entitled, 

How  to  identify  , 

old  Chinese         ^       Ag   |u   ti  ,rece(J. 

Porcelain  ing  volume,  it  will  be  well  illu 

hould    prov to   tne 

tmateur.     The   publishers  an    Messrs.  Methuen. 


Books   Received 


Duchesse  de 
Berry 


N 


Ltd.  I     ;     ' 
■     . 

6s. 

: 

at,  1905,    by  J.   II 
6  ..  net. 
Raphael,  by    Julia   Cartwright. 

■■.,,..]  Brickdale. 

1 

1 
I  .,,..      by     A.      Melville     I 

11  &   ' 

len    &    Co.) 

Richard    <  ; 

I 
F  S.A 

VI      1 
\ 

1       1 

Reynolds   D 

M.    S.    Pi 

'.   . 

1 
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Stamp    Notes    on    New    Issues 

An  extraordinary  series  oi  frvi  stampshas 
just  been  received  from  Crete;  they  are  issued  by 

Ri  ■.  olul  ionai  v 

Government     oi     this 

put  into  u      Eo         era] 

1    . 1 1  -  ■ .  i  . 
■  ui  s  are  : 

.i  lepta 


^rcen  :ind  rvd. 
red  and  green, 
red  ;inJ  blue. 


f  nPOIQPIMH  KYSJEfMH  J-|i 


AEiTO 


ire  roughly   printed  on   white-wove    papei 

oloured,  the  inscription  being  in  the 

oloui    and   the    all  ;oi  ii  a]    fi   un    □ 

i  circle  in  the  second.     ( >nly 

eai  li  value  were  issued.     1  he  insi  ription 

,,    tin    top   read        prosorini 

I'PER."     {Provi 

■   bai  k. 

.,i    the  VI.    i  I 

have  been   withdrawn,  and    the   head   in  ■■ 
in  black  is  now  in  t 

I, nt  it   will  remain  to 

ol  the 


1 1  ili  -in  as 
onh    tl 


ch     shade 
nharn  ed 


This  change  is  all  the  more  incomprehensible 
when  it  is  remembered  that  only  a  short  wl  !  ■  i 
the  beautiful  Jamaica 
stamp,  with  the  view 
oi  the  I  Land overy  Falls 
which  origi  n  a  1 1  v 
appeared  entirely  in 
vermilion,  was  altered 
in  « ('In. ii.  the  pii  ture 
of  the  falls  being 
printed  in  black  and 
the  ornamental  frame 
dei  p  >  rimson,  which 
appearance. 

I  he  King's  head  stamps  on  the  multiple  «  .  \. 
watermark  papa  still  continue  to  appear,  the  new 
issue  list  including  values  from  Sierra  Leoi 
Malta,  and  <  iambia,  w  hi]  I  the  obsolete  stamps  on 
the  single  <  -.A.  papei  i  onl  inue  to  rise  rapidlj  in 
pri  e 

\   [ew   more  \  alues   ol  tlie  new   type  1  'enmark 
stamps  are  to 

,,i  the  vi  n  rable  King  I  hi  istian  fX.  in  a  medallion. 
This   i-   the  in  I   time  the  head  oi   the   rei 

i  of  1  tenmark. 

The  values  now  issued  .nr  : 


["hey     are     on     wovi 
rown. 

if  Great 
Britain    I 

rurkish     I 


always    been    overprinted    simply    with 

value    in    the    Turkish    currency    "  Paras  "    and 

•■  Piastri    ,    for  useth         \ 

.  ithorities  intend  to  intro         I 

The  values  to  hand   i 

i  a  green. 


Sd.,  purple  :ind  blue. 
6d..  purple. 


;  •  ■■mir.^.v>ippiiwft; 


[he   animal   on    the  new     Madagasi  ai    stamps, 

aye 
(chirom)      I  and  is  i  losely  allied 

both   to   thi    I  nun    and  the  monkey.     Its 

- what    like  a  cal   in  an  extremely  bad  temper, 

and  In-  tail  is  long  and  bushy  like  .1  squirrel. 
1 !  fronl  paws  resemble  no  othei  animal's,  but 
would  remind  one  ol  a  sporting  poi  ket-knife,  in 
which  a  c  orkscrew,  pick,  gimlet,  eti .,  maj  be  found, 
foi  he  is  provided  in  his  extraordinary  claws  with 
all  the  implements  requisite  Eor  getting  a  worm 
out  nt  a  hole  in  the  ground,  oi  an  insei  1  from  the 
bark  ol  a  tree,  on  which  he  principally  feeds.  The 
hind  paws  an  provided  with  fiv< 
which  enable  him  to  climb  trees  and  rocks  with 
ease.  This  animal  is  very  seldom  si  en  in  England, 
for  it  is  proti  cted  l>\  .1  uperstition  among  the 
natives  thai  bad  luck  will  attend  anyone  who 
.  ati  hes  a  specimen. 

The  si'i  1       .  "ii   1    I     "I  fifteen  values. 


The  quaint  and  interesting  print  of  the 
1  runnings  as  "  [he  Hibernian  Sisters,  '  reprodi  ced 
The  Beautiful  by   the    kindness   ol    the    Rt.    Hun. 

Misses  Sii     5p  l iby-Fane,    who 

Gunning  has      the      original,     is     one     not 

1   with. 

[t  is  evident,  as  Chalonei  Smith  says,  that  this 
work  was  mainly  mad.'  up  by  the  publisher 
I  Okej  from  othei  poi  trail  ow  in  |  to  the  excee  1 
in  •  popul  11  it-.-  ol  the  beaut  ii  and  1  onsequent 
dnn, ind  [01   their  pictures. 

I  he  vi        undei    hould  read — 

11  ; 

11  ...       1 

r 

By  her  ow      I  I    a   Pair." 


Hectors' 
"  the  objei  I  oi  whii  l 

and   people   interested    in    antiques 

and  woi  touch   with 

other,    was   held   on    Friday 

oi   the  Pn  sidi  at,  Mr.  ]  I 

|.s    Fini  hli  y  Road,  St.  fohn'    Wood.      I  hi 
hi  ring  oi  mem  - 


The  Ceramic 
and    Art 
Collectors' 
Society. 


1  ,,  in.      .Sub  height, 


Alter   briefly    thanking   the    rrn 
honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him  by  electing 
him  to  his  high  office,  and  asking  them   for  their 
hearty  suppoi  1   and   co-operation  in  1  :ti 
work  and   use  u  the  P 

introdui  ed  Mr.  A.  1  who  then 

■ 

oupofPotti         ■   '  ingham 

and  Don  Works.      I  rai  in  ■  theii  pro  ;n      from  the 

commeno  menl    undei    the    G  760,    Mr. 

hi  ived    ai    th  -  n    they 

1  no  les .  than  7  ai  res  ol  Ian  I  "   m  1  had  an 

outpul  :   annum,  thus 

;    what  an  immense  business  was  beii 


The    Connoisseur 


■  Leeds  "at  a  time  when  England  was  only 
,  ]  to  bid  !'>i  the  markets  of  the  world." 
He  dwelt  upon  the  influence  exerted  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood  and  his  work  upon  the  Northern 
Potteries  discussed  the  marks  and  characteristics 
of  their  manufactures,  and  conclude  1  by  exhibiting 
some  beautiful  hand-coloured  photographs  taken 
from  some  gems  of  Ins  extensive  collection. 

Alt. '     thanks    had    been    heartily 

I  to  the  lecturer  for  his  able  paper,  the 
!,  tained  at  tea  bj  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Freeth,  while  not  a  lew  availed  them- 
selves oi  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
contents  oi  the  Chippendale  Cabinets,  which 
seemed  to  abound  with  works  of  Ait. 

Collectors  ol  pewter-ware  will  do   well  to  be 

on    the  look    out    for   spurious    measures   of    the 

Si  ottish  "  tappit-hen  "   type,  which 

are  being   -old   about    the   countrj 

al  somewhat    big  pi  ices,  and  whii  h 

.ill      ;ipp  i  luanulactnred     in    Chi    ;ow. 

o    forged     specimens    ol     British    pewter- 

i  ii    comparatively   ran  .    but    some 

unscrupulous    individual,    evidently   tempted    bj 

irices   winch   have    been    brought    by 

genuine  specimens  of   this   type   oi   measure,    hi 

the    market    mutation-   ol    the    Si  ol 

pint  (thri  ■    l-ii  ;li  h  pint.).  Chopin,  Mutchkin,  and 

other    im  11  of  the       tappit-hen  " 

shape.      I  rodui  tion     an     on    the    whole 

;    i  arefully   eaten    with 


Pewter-Ware 
Forgeries 


acid,  dented,  and  initialled  in  the  same  rough 
way  a-  ill.,  genuine  specimens,  and  it  requires  a 
(lose  examination,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of 
tic  appearance  oi  old  pewter,  to  distinguish  the 

nuin     from  the  spurious. 

That  these  measures  are  not  being  made  merely 
as  <  opies  w  ill  I"1  e\  i  lent  from  the  above,  and 
dealers  will  do  well  to  examine  carefully  any 
ipei  miens  which  thej  m  i\  h a\  e  offered  to  them, 
for  unless  the  sale  ol  such  copies  is  checked,  a 
fall  in  the  puces  oi  genuine  specimens  will  be 
, ,  nam  I'h.  ie  is  no  doubl  thai  the  maker  oi  these 
measures  is  well  acquainted  with  the  pewterer's 
craft,  as  they  are  well  and  carefully  finished,  and 
could  only  have  been  made  by  one  who  ha 
.m  apprenticeship  to  the  trade.  To  enumerate  here 
when  in  lies  the  exact  diffen  m  es  between  the 
forged  and  the  genuine,  would  only  defeai  the 
purpose  oi  tin-  warning  by  putting  the  maker 
on  In  guard  and  without  beni  fiting  the  collector. 
but  it  may  b  i  mentioned  that  one  oi  the  few 
differences  i  onsists  in  the  weighl  oi  the  metal,  which 
is  heavier  than  genuine  pewter  should  be.     L.  \V. 

I'm   cup  hen  oi  cocoa-nut  mount  .1 

in    silver,    and    beai  ing    the    insi  i  iption,    "  i  

pounds  for  the  head  oi  the  King, 
il)(>>."  It  contains  three  panels. 
commemorating  the  King 
alter  the  battle  ol  Worcester.  The  first  represents 
t  harles  on  horseback  i  iding  in  fronl  oi  fane  I  am 
on  a  pillion,  the   second    shows    him  in  servant's 


Charle 

Cup 


Notes 


costume  with  a  horse  at  a  pond,  the  third  shows 
him  and  Col.  Carlos  in  the  Boscobel  oak.  This 
most  interesting  relic  oi  the  Merry  Monarch  is 
illustrated— showing  all  three  panels  -in  Mr.  Allan 
Fea's  Aftet  Worcester  Fight.  Its  present  possessoi 
is  Mr.  W.  B.  Redfern,  J. P..  D.L.,  of  Invernglas 
House,  Cambridge,  the  author  oi  Royal  and 
Historic  Gloves  and  Ancient  Shoes:  old  Cambridge. 
and  other  works. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph oi  a   covered  chalice   of  silver-gilt  now  m 

use  in  the  remote   Parish  Church  oi 
"       .  _,        Uanbadrig,  in  the  Isle  of  Aneli   ea 

Covered  Cup 

North  Wales.  It  was  discovered 
omi  twenty  years  ago  in  the  old  I  hurch  oi  the 
village   named,  in  a  very  battered  and  flattened 

condition,  and  was  restored  to  its  present  state-, 
and    has    situ  e    been   used    as    .1    communion   cup. 


[t  beai    the  London  hall-mat  I  1 564-5, 

and  the  maker's  mark,  L.  H.,  linked.     Locally   it 

and  venerated  as  such,  but  all  doubt  oi 
is  1  [early  dispelled  bj 
unusuall}   I 

Probal 
.iii.l  probabl}  uniqu 
heighl   a 

longing   to  any  partii  ulai    • 
manufacture.     There  would,  however,  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  that  its  original  use  was  as  a  di 
vessel,  and  not  eccL    ia  tic. 

Its  extreme  height  is  u  ins. 


The   ( 'onnoisseur 


of  the  most  imp  n  aril   pun  ha  ;e  .  "I  recent  yeai  - 
en   made  by  the    Italian    Government,    fi 

Santin   i  I  ei  rara,  which  has 

Important  recently     been     dispersed     by     auction. 

Purchase  by       i!  I   to   buy  the   who 

the  Italian        lection,   which   also   contained    •■■ 
Galleries  moderate  interest,  the    Ministry  of  Fine 

Arts  h  .   from  the 

purchaser  of  the  collection,   .1   few   works   whii 
undoubtedly  counl   among   the   most   characteristic  and 
important    works    "I     the 
-v  hool. 
They  arc  five  in  num- 
il  it    in   importance 
1     ..... 
Tura,  the  great  quat- 
;     who    is 

I-  repn 
1 

little  under  life- 
size,  under  an  arch,  sup- 
.    pilasters 
and  with  a  background  of 
mountains  and  a 
1 

itrength, 

with  grand   sim- 

monochrome, 

.   ly    intro- 

in  the  red  book  which  the 
s  lint  is  reading.    The 

the  draw 

n  1    er.  The 

here    in 

nl  ol  his 

icsourccs 

I  he  picture 

,  overn- 

1  .1  .      1  ,    ..    1 

-"try,  anil  prob  ■ 

:  ,         te  prii 

bj    1..    1'..    i. 

together  with  the  <.  Gallery  and  with 

1 


de  Cultellinis,  MCCCCCII,  and  is  noteworthy  as  one  of 
tin-  tew  pictures  in  tins  master's  early  manner,  one  of 
the     in  it     in     which     he     still      ingenuously     expresses 

I  1  no.  .1  soul.  He  is  still  under  Northern 
influence,  and  tar  removed  from  the  later  influence 
of     Perugino    and     Francia.      To    complete     the     li-i, 

a  very  small,  grai  1  in1.  An  hai  j  <  I  Michael. 
by  another  head  of  the  Ferrarese  School  Ercole  de' 
Roberti,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  a  followei  ol 
1    rura,  who  worked  with  his  master  on  the  famous 

I: ■      Ol      till        I'm. 

Si  hifanoja   at    Ferrara, 
and    who    is    probabl) 
identical    with     I 
I 

works    were    bought    to- 
gether for  ,£320. 

The  pun  base  of  these 
■  in  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  from  the 
common  fund  ol  .1!!  the 
ait  institutions  ol  the 
State  has  1 

between     several     Italian 

who     all     want 

the    picture  i.        Till      Mo 

dena    1  lalli  rj    claim      to 

be   the   heil    ol     :'. 
family;    the     I  ■ 
Gallery  wants  to    fill 
certain  gaps    in    il      in  1 

!  1:  I  ,,,..,      ..■,.;;, 

Brera  in  Milan  and  the 
Bologna  Gallery  put  in 
their  claim  ;  and  the 
Ferrara  Gallery,  which 
has  tin  qu  est  ion  ably  a 
bettei  right  than  all  the 
others,  is  ruled  out  of 
■  nil  t,  as  it  i  .1  municipal, 
and  not  a  national  1  ol 
lection.  The  daily  press 
has  joined  in  the 
dispute  bet  i'  -  .  ■ 
directors.  How  will  it 
tures  are  temporarily   hung  in 


end?      Meat 


e  il.. 

tilery. 


Tambou 

Lace 


' 


Limerick  or  1  rongly  named 

in    own.  1  owing    no    doubt    to    its 

ilance  to  the  1 
in,    but    totally   different    in   its 

. 

n  introduced  into  Ireland  aboul 

ii  made 

, 
1  id  tine  n  :cdlc  v.  0  igh  the 

1  iiul  "a  -  made  «  ith  the  < 


bei 


I     with 
chain 

then    filled  in 

v. 

point 
Thesp 

in  the 
posse-. 
Mrs.Brown,and 
was    pui 
by  her  in  a  very 
out-of  tl 

i    India. 
It   wa  i 
a panyi  ng 

her    hu 

Mr.  J.  A.  Brown, 
LC.S.,o 
hunting  i 
tion,    on    the 
Nepal  : 
i  ii  1 1 

with  it  under 
rather  tragic  cir-  ,\  -i 

cumstances.     A 

settler  and  his  wife  living  in  a  log- 
hut,  hearing  that  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man weir    in    the    neighbourhood, 
Mrs.   Brown,  showing  her 
ol    lovely   old    Limerick 

offered  to  sell  it.  I  he  b  u 
gain  struck,  the  lace  was  handed 
present  owner,  and  within 
the  next  ten  days  a  fire  broke  out, 
the  hut  and  its  contents  being  re- 
dui  ed  to  .1  ihe  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  "hunting  expedition,"  this 
lovel)    Specimen   would    have   shared 

!  the  rest  of  the  p 

home.  This  unique  piece,  3  yards 
long  by  30  inches  deep,  is  quite  a 
picture,  the  design  being  beautifully 
arranged,  with  the  various  flowers 
entwined,  making  a  most  striking 
pattern.  It  is  made  with  the  1  hain 
stitch,  the  petals  of  the  flowi 
filled  in  with  fine  needle-point 
stitches.  To-day  this  kind  of  lace 
is  produced  in  Belgium  in  large 
quantities,  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  in  Ireland,  with  the  result  that 
the  value  of  the  old  work  is  con- 
siderably   reduced.      It    i 

hall  in  Essex,  where 
a  nourishing   busine 

Tambour  lace,  together  with   the 
applique  work   of    Honiton   and 

back     to 


that 

ily      it 

must  h  i 

later     that     the 
net    w  a 

ind  came 
within  the  reach 
of    the 
worker. 

; 


Cosway 

Miniature 

- 

Dear  Sir, 

Allow    me    to 

accuracy  in  the 
November    number   of     1 

ard  to  the  plate  of 
miniature.       Fanny   Kcm- 

1822,  it   is  manifestly  impos- 
sible that  the  portrait  of  the  middle- 
.    "  Mrs.    Butler,"    can    be 
I 

Faithl 

■ 

■.ii    all    chun  ' 
ordered  b)  oi   1603   to 

be    provided  with 
al  in  s  che 

.ibtless  so 
provided,  compara- 
tively few  remain  in  their  original 
positions,  but  have  been 

remains, 

original    p  1  :d    to    the 

north-east  pier  of  the  tow 
Church  of  Holy  Trinity.  I 
Sussex.       I  irated  with 

figures    to    represent    the     cardinal 
nd    stands   on    a 

is  a  fine  example  1  ' 

work,     and     tonus    with    tl 


Alms  Chest 
in  Poynings 
Church 


The    Connoisseur 


OWING    to     a    printer's    error,    the    beautiful    French 
re    reproduced    on    page  9  advt.  in  the    October 
1  if  the  "  Connoisseur,''  was  described 
as  "  Louis  XVI."    It  is, as  maj  1 
from  the  lines  of  the  design,  of  the  Louis  XV.  period. 


Erratum 


saucers  is  appropriately  dainty  and  delicate.  Just  a  u  w 
isolated  sprigs  have  to  suffice  for  a  coffee  set,  for  which  it 
would    be  difficult   to   find  a   match    as    regards    dainty 


An      unusually      interesting     exhibition      of      artistic 
earthenware     and     china    has     been     held     recently     by 
Messrs.   Josiah   Wedgwood   &   Sons,   at 
Modern  Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson's   Galleries   in   Old 

Wedgwood  Bond  Street.  All  the  piei  es  shown  were 
designed  and  painted  foi  this  firm,  which 
bears  a  historical  name,  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Powell,  and 
serve  to  illustrate  an  attempt  to  revive  an  interest  111 
fine  hand-painted  pottery.  In  form  and  decoration,  this 
pottery  is  as  different  as  could  be  from  the  so-called  "  art 
pottery,  which  too  often  sacrifices  the  fundamental  rules 
of  art  to  mere  eccentricity  of  design.  Mr.  A.  11.  Powell 
n  practising  as  an  architect,  and, 
like  most  artists  who  have  undergone  a  thorough  course 
of  architectural  training,  has  been  taught  to  appreciate 
not  only  beautiful  form  and  colour,  but,  above  all,  the 
limitations  in  the  use  of  material.     Every  material,  be  it 

marble,  01  v I,  oi  p lain,  den  inds  its  own  treatment, 

and  1111:  into  shapes  or  uses  for  which  it  is 

unfit.  The  disi  iples  of  the  "art  nouveau"  movement  too 
■he,  limitations,  and  the  "art"  potters 
in  to  the  rule.  They  invent  forms  and 
combinations  of  <  olours  whi(  h  they  apply  indiscriminately 
and  with  utter  disregard  of  the  history  of  the  art  or  craft 
to  which  they  devote  their  attention. 

Structural    soundness,  a   thorough    knowledge    of  the 
styles  of  ornament,  and  reticence  in  the  use  of  coloui  are 
lints    in    Mr.    Powell's   work.      In  the 
painted  e  is  again  ami  again  surprised  at 

nality  "t  his  invention  of  simple  and  pleasing 
forms,  at  the  directness  and  rapidity  of  his  brush-strokes. 
and  at  the  excellent  t  1 

Two    or    three    colours —green    and    brown;     blue     and 
ind  brown — are 

ll    1"  .e  hi.  \  e   the   1   delightful 

Amongst   the   most  successful  pieces  decorated  by  Mi. 
Powell  is  a  two-handled  jar  with  a  blue  vme  scroll  rising 
in  corkscrew  fashion  on  a  white  ground.     Another  two- 
handled  vase  has  alternating  bands  of  brown  and  green 
■  ith  additional   ornaments  in   purple  lustre.      A 
quaint,  covered  bowl  is  decorated  with  cows'  head 
feet  arc  formc<! 
.    with    butterflies.       Another  jug    has    a    quaint, 
pattern  ;   whilst   m   yel 
leaves    on    brown   stalks,  the   design   has  an 
evidently 
II  motif. 
' 


Newnes's 
Art  Library 


Of  the  four  most  recent  additions  to  the  two  series  of 
art  books  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Newnes,  Ltd.,  two 
are  devoted  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
Mr.  E.  Radford  dealing  with  the  painter- 
poet's  pictures,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Wood  with 
his  drawings.  In  the  case  of  most  great  artists,  the 
1  in'dm  tions  of  preliminary  studies  for  pictures,  of 
neous  sketches,  are  reall)  more  inten  iting  than 
those  of  the  finished  pictures  themselves.  Not  so  with 
Rossetti,  who  was  always  more  of  a  poet  than  a  painter. 
"  His  studies  do  not  reveal  a  master  who  looked  upon 
objects  and  beautiful  forms  for  their  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  tender  drawing  he  could  find  in  them." 
He  never  quite  mastered  the  difficulties  of  craftsmanship, 
and  the  claims  of  his  drawings  resl  "upon  the  vivacity 
of  the  imagination  in  them,  and  not  upon  subtlety  of" 
line  or  of  observation." 

The  drawings   oi   J.   M.   Swan,    R. A.,  which  form   the 
subject  of  Mr.  Baldry's  contribution  to   tin-  same 
are  of  a  very  different  nature.      Here  vt      have  .1   master, 

for  whom   the   difficulties  which   bi    el    R I 

eem  to  exisl       His  ob  iervation  of  wild  animals  in  repose 

or  in  motion  1,  as  accurate  and  ; ng  as  Ins  pencil 

or  brush  is  expressive.  And  the  feline  beasts,  which 
he  hues  to  depict,  are  11  u  to  be  studied  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  Every  movement  ;eems  to  affect  the 
entire  muscular  system,  and  has  to  be  recorded  with 
lightning  speed.  The  reproductions  in  this  volume  are 
oi    iuperlative  exi  ellem  e 

Finally,  the  "Art   Librarj      introduces  to  the  English 
-  indent    the    greate  I    ol    all    modem    In 

p.unter-,  Pu\  is  de  Chavannes,  who  is  si  arcely  more  than 

a    name    to  those    who   have    not    had    ,in    opporl 

seeing  his  works  in  Paris,  .u  th-  Pantheon,  the   11 

Ville,  and  the  Sorbonne ;  in  Rouen,   Marseilles,   Lyons, 

1  n  ..     'I  lie  introdm  tion  is  written  bj   M     \ 
Alexandre. 

Fire  Insura  and  the  Remedy,  is  the  title 

of  a  pamphlet  issued  b)  Mi     rs   Gillow,  of  Oxford  Street. 

A    lack  of  knowledge   upon   the    part   of 
Art  Insurance  difficulty   in   sub- 

stantiating .1  i  hum  whi  n 
The  little  book  is  written  with  a  view  to  pro 
in  the  form  of  a  valued  policy  in  which 
are  placed  on  the  various  articles   insured.     This  1-  no 
excellent  method  of  protecting  thi  insured. 

"The  Connoisseur"  Competition 

I111   re  uli    oi    1  in    Conn  u     eur  Pi     i  i 
will    be    announced    in    the    January    Numbei 

Magazine. 


i  \ ,  allowed 
sion  in  the 
Hook  Market  which 
was  distinctly  observ- 
able all  last  season. 
In  the  best  of  spirits 
they  opened  the  new 
one  nine  days  before 
its  time  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous i 

volumes  gathered  from 

the  libraries  of  the  late 

Mr.H. C.Richards,  K.C. 

the   late    Colonel    Moore,    C.B.,    and    other   gentlemen, 

who,  for  lack  of  the  necessary  information,  must  remain 

nameless.      There  are   many — very   main- — peop 

themselves  quite  unable  to  understand  why  books 
should  be  sold  by  auction  at  all.  They  regard  the 
process   as    wasteful    extl  >  ade    worse   by   the 

impost  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  the  ou 
have  got  to  pay  by  way  of  commission,  for  even 
auctioneers  seem  to  think  they  ought  to  be  recompensed 
for  their  trouble.  At  first  sight  it  certainly  appears  that 
it  would  be  better  to  sell  a  bonk  privately  rather  than 
by  auction,  but  then  to  do  that  a  man  will  necessarily 
have  to  turn  bookseller,  and  that  trade  needs  learning, 
exacts  a  large  amount  of  time,  is  subject  to  bad 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  booksellers  themselves, 
is  generally  unprofitable,  especially  in  these  days  of 
i  Sale  Prices  and  other  publications,  which 
practically  give  away  the  choicest  secrets  of  the  cult. 

Books    are     persistently    sold    by    auction     because, 
generally  speaking,  they  cannot   be   disposed  of  to  equal 
advantage    in     any    other     manner,    or    perhaps    at     all. 
There  arc  some  books  which   positively  cam 
given  away,  exi  0      is  a   rule, 

plan    to    jell    to   the      i  ler    any 

circumstam  e        V  bool  Fusi 

a  guinea   foi  may  walk  into 

i     !■  tly  like 
■   ear.      In  the   I  it- 


should  anything  prove  to  be   wrong  with  the  b 
can   return  it,  but  in  the  former  his   guinea  has  gone  for 
ever.      Booksellers  take  great  interest    in  their  customers, 
but  would  rather  buy  single  volumes    publicly  than  by 

tact,  for  in  the  latter  case  they  are  them- 
selves the  customers  buying  from  persons  who,  to  their 
dying  day,  will  believe  they  have  been  taken  ail 
of  no  matter  what  price  is  demanded  and  paid.  Take 
them  for  all  in  all  auction  sales  are  the  more  sa- 
in every  way.  The  man  who  sells  by  private  contract 
is  always  haunted  with  the  belief  that  he  might,  by 
taking   thought,   have  got   more. 

This  sale  oi  m's  was,  as  we   have  said, 

n.d  it  was  not  particular; 
able.  Books  of  all  sorts  were  stacked  on  the  shelves, 
and  without  doubt  a  very  useful  and  extensive  library 
could  have  been  formed  from  the  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment observable.  Some  of  these  books  were  better  or 
more  expensive  than  others,  but  none  were  of  that 
popular  yet  important  kind  which  we  like  to  comment 
upon  in  this  column.     A  sale  held  bj 

<  ii  tober  nth  and    12th,  though  not  much  if 
in-,  betti  1.  contained,  nevertheless,  a  few  bo 
oi  special   notice    from   our  necessarily   limited  point  of 
view.     One  of  these  was  an  inl  of  the  Eikon 

■  ■  1  43  in  Mr.  Almack's 
Bibliography),  which  realised  £6  10s.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  this  price  would,  of  course,  have  been  grossly 
excessive,  but  a  five-page  autograph  letter  from  Coleridge 
was  inserted.  The  prosaic  opium-eater  commented 
on  the  text,  and  discoursed  learnedly  on  the  abstruse 
question  of  the  authorship,  wdiich,  with  all  respect  to 
Mr.  Almack,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
At   the   same  sale  a  fairh  I    Dekker  & 

unbound      -. 

..ral   leaves 
printed.and  tie  n  omparison. 

■     I 


The    c  onnoisseur 


been  shaved,  and  the  headlines  '   away. 

to  April,  1904.  when  as   much  a 
in  entirely  uncut  example.     This  works 
out  at  very  nearly  £2    per  page,   and   affords   valuable 

of  keepin     1 ks  in  the 

v  the  publishers, 
h  more  valuable 

than  it  is  ]  PPin8 

the  margins  of  all  1 ks  entrusted  to  them.    Nay,  though 

.  the  contrary,  habit  was 
invariabl  them,  and  the  process  went  on 

The     fi]  '  '  ' wa    • 

,n  on  0 
and  thr,  1  ire,  the  books  1 

ous  1  harai  ter,  though 
nkling  of  important   volumes  was  greati  1 

of  Tales      my  <       '■  ''■ 

more  than  £4  2..  6d.,  but  then  the  set  had 
1     alf.     In  January,  19  14,  thi     >  1 

'  disi  i    £101  al 

1     ol   Howell 

>mprises    •, 3  vols.,  8vo,  to 

the  index  by  Jardine.     At  this  sale  the 

the  price  of  a  similar  set  stood  at  about  £10  10s.     This 

0Ugh      e  depn      on  in  the    ei  ond 

n    passing  away,  01   thai  the  new 

b  :ttei   th  in  the  last.     Burton's 

.  nor,  "ii  a  call  ul  ition,  can   Max   M      ; 

I      !,,      I  I    ,U1      I 

11       Nash's 
>ns  for  the  History 

■■■■   par  at 
1  hi  the  whole  tl 

1 

d,  but  it   turned    out   at   the    sale   that   a   p 

i  matter, 
and  yet  we  think  the  volume  ought  to  have  realised  more 
th.u iV.  0,  the  two  volumes  bound 

£25   IOS. 



ibout  25 

the  1 

.-  1,     At  one  time   1 

•1    £4   or 

iro 


whole   nearly    £1,000,   was   a   set    of   G.   P.   R.  James's 
Novels,    the    b?st    Library    Edition,    21    vols.,     1844-49. 
£7  105.,  as  against   /n   in   1903.     Some  of  the  frontis- 
!,    and    this    must     have     made    some 
difference.     Still  the  price  was  low.     Thackeray's  large 
type  Library  Edition,  22 vols.,  i869,made  but  £4  2s.  6  1., 
and  this  can    iati  factoi       bi    accounted  for,  thou 
not  worth  while   to  enter  into   the  reasons  here.     Louis 
53,  stands  toler- 
ably firm  at  £7  7-.  6d.,  but  Mrs.  Frankau's  Eighteenth 
Prints  at  £7  shows  a  further  diminution 
in  price.     In   1902  this  work   used   to   bring   about  £\7 

without  difficulty.     Although  S) ids's  Renaissa 

■  first  three  volumes  belonging 
to  the  second  1  1  the  first,  realised 

/13,  it   may  be  said   that   the  new  season    has 
badly,  and  that  those  who  thought   that  a  revival  would 
surelj  5et  in,  will  in  all  probability  be  much  disappointed 
as   it  advances.      It   is  worth   mentioning   that   tl 

:  ;  mtained    tj 

library  ol  R<       J.   M.    Bacon,  the   0  li 

Mr,  has 
given  delight  to  thousands. 

Sotheby  held  theii    I 
iber    25th     and    two    fol    1  ind    that, 

■  ,0,   wa  .  quite  unimportant.     <  >n  the  first  da) 

ol  1 ks  was  di  ipose  I  ol  in  "pan  el :,"  and  thi 

thai   van   1"     iaid  ol    the  1  oil  cl  on  .1     .1   whole  is  that 
il  1  ompi  '       '     numb  roi  u  >el 

Many    fit 
were    simply    given    away.      Mr.    Swinburne's    5 

\  ine,   1887,  and     I 

each  1  lean   and  in  its  original  cloth,  brought   no 
than  ios.     Mr.  Thomas  Hard)     ? 

1  ie   Trumpet  M  \  1880,   The 

Return  oj 

1  vols.,    188  .  ai   :    ■'  ■   2    vols.,  1888,   in  all 

t4  vols 

,<is  in  Blue  Chin 

I  his  work  had  .1  1  on    dei  '    '  thi  re  are  two 

be  I  having  an 

on   the    final    e  of  "Manqud"    and   "Passe"  in 

;  and  6.     In  188 1  another  issue 

Of  1  appeared.      It    contains    ten    additional 

poems,  and   has  an   etched   frontispiece  by   Mr.  Strang, 

which  is  wanting  in  all  the 

On  0 
,,,     ar,  hitei  tural     and  1  1         at     Edinburgh, 

which  are  interesting  only  as   evidence  of  the 
have    intimate 
encouraging.       It    occasionally    happens    that    a 
will  open  in  very  low    ■ 

.    quite  bud,,  and  •   thi  1  year.     Be 

: 

;  1  fall. 


Correspondence 


'P«uL: 


Announcement 

Ri  ■.!  i  ntitled 

to  the  pri\  •  olumns 

on  anj  ectoi  ol  antique 

i  ipon  for 

this  purpo  the  adverti  ;em  nl 

of  thi    nal    -     m 

for  authentication  and  appraisement,  in 

which  case,  however,  a  small  fc.   i-.  rh;ii-..i.  ami  tin 

information  given  privat  :ly  by  letl  :r.    Valuable  objects 

will   be  insured  b\  us  against  all  risks  whilst  on  our 

premisi  s,  and   it  is  1  il    to   make   all 

i   for  full  paiin 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 

"Books 

Aldine.—  6,365  (Redhill).— Your  edition  of  the   0 
one    issued  by  the  Aldine    Press  in  1524.     Three    edi 

■ 
;  1  irth  a  few 

I  oun  Is.      rhi     worl        f  th      Pi  ■ 

60  pi     cent,  in  thi  fifl  j  \ears. 

History  of  Sir  Charles  Qrandison.  — 1,1 67  (Milverlon) 
—The  first  edition  of  this  in  1753-4,  :  nd    in 

good  slate   is  now  worth   /,'.;  or  £4.     Your   edition,   however, 
would  il"'  fetch  m  ire  than  10s.  to  1 5~. 

Letters  of    Junius,    1770.     6,170  (Chesterfield).— Youi 

1  ibably  worth  about  10s. 
I  Ik-    Works  of  Horace,  4   vols.,   by   Smart,    1767. 
6,352  1  Kiil.mi.'h.ir],  \.  1;.  1.     \  .in    :    nol  oneol  ihi   fii 
■    1         From  ]  170  to  the  date  ol  youi  volui 

eared,   and    il    is  onl)    the 
ol   the  e  that  have  a  great   value,  although  one  01   two 
of  the    later    ones    are    sought    after    on    account    of  their    (im- 
printing.    Your  copy  is  not  worth  more  than  £1. 

Coins 

Query.     6,354  (West  Horsham).     Poseidon    i 

I   arme  1  with  a  tridenl  on  coins  of  P 
a  colony  of  Corinth,   in   the   Therm  I 

ted   by   the   sacred    i  I  m,    which 

i  1  , 

1    B.C.    503-430. 

Engravings 
"  Pilgrimage    to    Canterbury,"    by    Schiavonettl 

and    .las.     Heath.     6,162     B  .  I  Li   g i 

i  Court  for  the 

rine,  by  tii".  Clint,  aboul  £\  or  £4. 
Soft  (iround    l.tching;s.     5, 

what  at.  Ground  Etch  v, ,    \    nol  know  ol 

any   I !.    in   which  you  .  ,      Ixnil   them. 


There  is  no  grent  value  attached  :<>  them,  how 

"The   Happy   Family"   and    "Valentine's  Day," 
bj    Dean,   after   /norland. 

impression  .       I  In-  pah .    1/  '.'. .    Ward, 

"The    Spinning    Wheel."     by    w.    Wood,    after 
Henry   Singleton. 

of  this  plate  fetch  £6 

Objets  a" Art 

Ivory  Basket, 
vhieh  you  send   phol  '  and  apparently  a  very 

'■'■ 

worth  all..  11 

Old  Furniture  and    Woodwork 

Chippendale    Chair.      5,481 

11  -       ,       iw  and  hall   feet,  if  genuine  and  in  good 

• 
Circular     I  able.       3.53  ; 
your  descupti    1. 
temp,   the  lal  century.     The  value  is 

Elm  Chair.     <    •       I      !■■■.  \  i         The  elm  chair  of  which 

you   send   pli  . 

century.     The  design  is  <  Ihippendale,  anil  is  knou 

back."     Value  probably  about  £5  10s. 

Mahogany    Chair.  n  your  chair 

per  portion, 
•   in    keeping  wilii    the    lower,  and  1-    probably  the 
back  of  anotlui   chair,  which   has   I 
other.      Ih 

Old  Carving.      , 
1 
should    he    v.  1  I 

originally   formed  the    back  1 
made  up  into  a  cu] 
Query,     s     i       (         1  1 

1 1 it-    plinth    should    c<  riainlj 
mahogany.      Tl         1  linet-makei    turned   out    from    his 

factories  only  the  finesl  quality  ol   «  irk,  and  a   plinth  such  as 
in   alternative    mu 

oul  ol  the     .1 

n  .:  1  m  whj  il    Iv  ..:.. 

Pictures 

Early  Italian  School.     G.  S. 


from    tl. 

1 

[ 

School 

century, 

I 

e   value 

much    ii|>on    the 

quality 

.1    the    1 

II,    llOU 

be,  il   is  a   work 

d  in  a 

0. 
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Special    Notice 

Readers  ol  The  Connoisseur  who  d 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
should  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  ol  the  Heraldic  Department,  at  the  Offices 
ne,  95,  Temple  ( Chambers,  T<  mpl< 
Avenue,    I    < 

Only  replies    that    may  be    considered    to   be    of 

I   will  be  published  in  these  columns. 

Those  of  a  directly   personal  character,   or   in  cases 

where   the   applicant    ma)    prefei  a  private  answer,  will 

with  by  post. 
|  i  have  p  traced,  the 

n    lb     rings  en  [uin  d  into, thi  i 

wis,-  to  make  use  ol  the  department,  will  be  i  hai     d 
to    the    amount    of    work     involved, 
pplied   on   application. 

When  asking  information  re  pecting  genealogy  or 
i      thai   the  fullest   di  tail  .    ;o  fai 
as  the)  n  o  in    applii  ant,  should 

forth. 

Answers    to    Correspondents 
Heraldic    Department 

ion     oi 
\V.   Fellowe,  in   1533  ;  by  1- lowers,  in  1566  ; 
Richard     t.  G     1 
1612-1  ;  ;   and  by  Dugdale,  in 

1  1  . 


7. 


1         1  .   1   v  1  on, 


Rector   of   II 

Bland,    ol 

fi  mily  of  that  name  1 

nnbcilaml.     mi    1 

I 


4:7  (Inverness). — John  Dniminond,  lirst  Lord  Drummond, 
who,  in  1 5 1 5,  was  imprisoned  in  Rlackness  Castle  lor  assaulting 
Sii  William  Comyn  i  Lord  Lyon  ICing-of-Arms),  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  ol  the  fourth  Earl  of  Crawford,  by  whom 
he  ,!.|  two  son,  an  1  six  .laughters.  The  elder  son,  Malcolm, 
died  unmanied  «lui int;  the  lileiimeol  his  father,  ami  the  youngei 
son,  William,  who  was  executed  in  1490,  married  Isabel, 
daughter  ol  Coin,  fit  I  1  arl  of  Argyll,  by  whom  he  hail  a  son, 
Waiter,  wh  1  ed  his  grandfather,  Lord  1  Irummond. 

Waltei    D lond    man    d    Eli     I     h,  d     ghti  1   ol    William, 

first    Earl  ol    M  mti  ise,  and   dii  I,   1  a,  D 

11  ceedi  d    hi     great-grandfathei     id    Lord    I  >rummond. 

1  he  In  .1    I.oid    I  >in iond'  r,  Mari    ret,    who 

was  privatel)  married  to   |ami  -  IV.,  wa  .  logethei   with  two  ol 
ers,  poisoned  in  1501. 
,;,    \.   ..    V    ,,..       V,    ril   resting   md  reliable  account  of  the 

va -   timna  .  -i   III;-  .nnl   1  Hi  c  in    I  ngland,  Scotland,  and 

I,    land  is  to  1     :  .  m  I   in    Th     Notices  of the  Ellic     by  V  ill    m 
s,mith  hi  ii   illation  in  iSfi6. 

,  -  o  hhe  Minks  ol  Cadeni  y  are  now  aim 

[  to  di  tin-:::  Ii  the  different  bi  il  the  same  family, 

and  are  very  rarely  employed  to  denote  contemporarj     i 
hence  the\   i«av   bi     aid  to  be  permanent  Charges  borne  "for 

442  (Bath).     11)    I  la'  onh  actual  foreign  families  which  now 
remain  in  the  peerage  ol  du-  i  ountry  are  tho 
the  Duke  ol  Portland,  the  Earls  of  Radnor,  Clancai 
,1    Northbrook,    the   Viscount    Gort,   and    I 
Iluntingfield,  Ashtown,  Chelmsford,   Rendlesham,  Ashburton, 
lie    Blaquiere,    Romilly,  and    Rossmore.      (2)  There  is  not  a 
li  i 

he    barons  who    were   i  hosen    to   i  nl 
1,  indeed,  of  any  0  known  to 

■ 
440  1I.1,  1 , r  1.  !  i        K.  1  ml   Tiifn  :i     1  '.other   of 

the  first  Earl  of  Thanet  and  rjohn   [ufton,  a  person 

I.  ideral  le  distinction   in  the   n  |  ;     who  was 

created  a  baronet  on  the  creation  ol  that  order  in  ilii.     By  his 

marriage    with    the    second    daughl    1  II    1    .  1 

Morley,  of  G  I        ■     ■     '         :    :      l649. 

leaving    issue,    Sir    Richard   Tufton,     Km.       A 

monumental  ins.  ... 

buried,  Richard  I  Octobei    1631. 

1      ..    ,  ■  ired     the 

B  1 

1  H      ■ 

Wilson,    ol     K,  1 
1 

r  of  W 

the  3rd  December, 
.-,2Ij   ■■  ,,  ol  ii"   he   l.vd  m.      1 

'  »H  the 
n  ...  ily  knew  :  and   th 

from  the 
1  .1 

'    M        •       • 
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